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SPRING AND DESPAIR. 
BY THE LATE PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 





THE cold spring twilight fills his lonely 
room— 

There is no warmth, no fragrance on the 

air— 

No song, but roll of traffic everywhere ; 
He dwells apart, in his own separate gloom, 
Crushed flat, by dread inevitable doom. 

The bitter winds have left the young trees 

bare ; 

So wind-swept is his soul, no longer fair, 
And withering slowly in a mortal tomb. 


The early cold of spring shall pass away, 
And June come on, of all sweet gifts 
possest, 
With noons for rapture, and deep nights 
for rest ; 


. But never any vivifying ray 


Shall change for him one hour of any day 
Till death’s dark flower be laid on brow 
and breast. 
_- - > - 


APRIL DESIRE. 
BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 








WHILE in these spacious fields is my so- 
journ, 
Needs must I bless the blossomy outbreak 
Of earth’s quelled beauty, and for old 
love’s sake 
Trembling, the bees’ on-coming chant dis- 
cern ; 
Hail the rash daffodil, the ambushed fern, 
High-bannered boughs that green defiance 


make; 
And watch from sheathing ice the brave 
Spring take 
Her broad, bright river-blade. Ah! then, in 
turn 


Long-hushéd forces stir in me ; I feel 
All the most sharp unrest of the young 
year; 
Fain would my spirit, too, like idling steel 
Re snatched from its dull scabbard, for a 
strife . 
With cold oppressions! straightway, if not 
here, 
In consummated freedom, ampler life. 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 
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GIULIO. 
A CONFESSOR’S STORY. 
BY JOHN B. TABB. 








“ FATHER !’’—the trembling voice betrayed 
The troubled heart. ‘‘ Be not afraid.” 
I softly answered: ‘‘ Woe is me! 

Dead unto all but misery ! 

And yet, a child of innocence 

Is mine—a son unknowing whence 
His origin—whom, unaware, 

As with an angel’s watchful care, 
Thy gentle hand hath guided. Now 
He waits the consecrating vow 

Of priesthood, and to-morrow stands 
A Levite, with uplifted hands 

To bless thee. May a mother dare 

To look upon that face, and share, 
Unseen, the blessing of her son ? 

Deny me not. So be it done 

To thee in thy last agony, 

As now thou doest unto me!” 


She had her will. Secluded there 
Within a cloistered place of prayer, 

She saw, and wept; then, all unknown, 
Shrunk back into the world, alone. 


Days passed. A winter’s cheerless morn 
With summons came. A soul forlorn 
Craved help in danger imminent ; 
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“Strange,’’ he said, 
“The gleams, like inspiration, shed 
Upon the dying! There she lay, 
Poor reprobate ! life’s stormy day 
In clouds departing. Suddenly, 
As from a trance, beholding me, 
‘ Giwio! hast thou come ?’ she cried, 
And with her arms about me, died.” 


He wondered ; and i turned away, 
Lest tears my secret should betray. 
ST. CHARLES COLLEGE, ELLIcoTr City, Mp. 
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THREE CRIMES. 


BY REV. B. T. TANNER, D.D., 
EDITOR OF THE “A. M. E. CHURCH?REVIEW.” 








THREE crimes. By whom? Caste. 
Where? In India? No; in the free Repub- 
lic of the West. Against whom or what? 
Against that which is most godlike in man. 

The crime of caste, is what we mutely 
said as we read the following, found in 
the biographical introduction to ‘‘Stepping 
Heavenward.” ‘‘ The little lamb was taken 
into the fold that day, and I was Mrs. 
Prentiss’s warm friend forever more.” 
What had taken place to make Mrs. Mary 
H. B. Field write this? Mrs. Prentiss had 
taken her ‘“‘bundle of flannel,” that is her 
baby, into her arms with the remark: ‘‘Oh, 
have you a baby there? How delightful! 
I haven’t seen one forsuch anage! Please, 
may I takeit? The darling, tiny creature ! 
A girl? How lovely!” It was the “ sweet 
motherliness” of this act, as Mrs. Field 
puts it, together with a gentle but success- 
ful insistence for the babe’s immediate 
baptism, that won the heart. But what 
knows caste about any such motherliness, 
unless, indeed, the babe be white, and then 
it ceases to be the babe that is adored, but 
the fetish white. Some one of the 
poets—who ?—has cried out, in a measure 
ironically, of the crimes wrought in the 
name of liberty. Wecry out, but not in 
the least ironically, of the crimes 
wrought in the name and at the behest of 
caste. And not the least of these is the 
successful suppression of the maternal in- 
stinct of the average white mother in the 
land, unless perchance a babe be white. 
So despotic is caste in regard to this mat- 
ter, that the white mater who would be 
caught giving, asdid Mrs. Prentiss, liberty 
of action to the motherly nature of her 
heart, in the case of a colored babe, would 
be deemed exceedingly blunt in the pro- 
prieties of life, if, indeed, she were not 
ruled out of refined society. 

Not only so. Caste is equally criminal 
upon two other lines quite similar tothe 
one just mentioned. How does it suppress 
all courtesy in the American white 
man toward women, unless, indeed, they 
be white, and then, as in the case of a 
babe, it is not the sex but the fetish already 
referred to and most adored in America— 
white. In quite one-half the Republic, 
in obedience to caste’s mandate, it is the 
hight of criminal sentimentalism to show 
the courtesy of a gentleman to a woman 
with a tinge of color in her face. Is she 
alone? This heartless despot says: Don’t 
befriend her. Is she insulted? Don’t de- 
fend her. Is she weary? a babe in her 


arms? Don’t give hera seat. Is she refined ? 


Don’t allow her the association of the re- 
fined. If she can’t sit in cars with smok- 
ers and low-bred men, let her stay at 
home. 
Lastly, as it relates to the crimes of 
caste on the lines marked out, what friend- 
,Ships, what loves does it forbid? Startling 


> And, Christlike, on his mission went is [ would be the revelations made, were the 
The new anointed. 


pinings of the hearts of scores and hun- 








dreds and thousands in the South, and in 
the North, too, disclosed. But caste, like 
a king, sits enthroned, and the American 
people consent, at least bow in submission. 
Motherly instinct murdered. Courtesy 
suppressed, Love crucified. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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“TRUTH” IN FICTION. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 


EVERY line Mr. Howells writes is of a 
certain importance as literature. He is 
not a scholar, and no man shows more 
plainly in his writings a lack of deep in- 
sight into the nature of things; but he 
has the literary perception, the receptivi- 
ty, the equipoise, the sense of humor, and, 
best of all, ina large degree, the self-re- 
straint which often is more pleasing than 
the soundest erudition, and which a writ- 
er may use to better advantage in light 
literature than any amount of scholarship. 

Criticism, however, is not to be classed 
with light literature, and it should bear 
with it the liberality of a broad culture and 
of a sound scholarship, as well as the 
clarifying influence of an unprejudiced 
judgment. St. Beuve, it is true, suc- 
ceeded in making every Monday a dish of 
hash compounded of most fragrant phras- 
ing, charming erudition, light humor, wise 
saws, and, as occasion offered, a sprinkle 
of spleen; but St. Beuve was a French- 
man, and a man of genius as well asa 
scholar, and, moreover, the fan of time is 
blowing away a good deal of what used to 
be thought his best work. The morals of 
Paris suggest a difference, to say the least, 
between what might endure there fora 
long time, and what ought not to endure 
for a single day in New York or Boston, 
as a literary vogue, and the difference is 
very flattering to the American cities. St. 
Beuve would not be a model critic in our 
day and country, any more than Baude- 
laire would be a model poet, or Zola a 
model novelist. 

Mr. Howells, in a recent critique, enun- 
ciates, asa chief canon of art in fiction, 
the following : 

“We must ask ourselves, before we ask 
anything else, Isit true—true to the motives, 
the impulses, the principles that shape the 
lives of actual men and women ? This truth, 
which necessarily includes the highest moral- 
ity and the highest artistry—this truth given, 
the Book cannot be wicked and cannot be 
weak. . . . Inthe whole range of fiction 

ewe know of no true picture of life, that is 
of human nature, which is not also a master- 
piece of literature, full of divine and natural 
beauty. . . . Ifthe bookis true to what 
men and women know of one another’s souls, 
it will be true enough, and it will be great 
enough,” 

Now, what does Mr. Howells mean? 
We must take him as a realist, speaking 
no parable, using no figure, dealing in no 
idealizations, meaning just what he says. 
Let us illustrate with an instance : A novel- 
ist selects the back room of a doggery for 
his scene, a low-born, besotted criminal 
for his hero, and the circumstances of a 
revolting crime for his incidents ; then he 
proceeds to tell the unvarnished truth 
about what he knows of this drunken 
roué—paints his sodden soul, delineates 
his cunning wiles of vice and infamy, 
gives the ribald songs he sings, and the 
nameless sins of his days and of his nights, 
and so ends. This is a true picture, and 
according to Mr. Howells’s definition ‘it 
is also a masterpiece of literature, full of 
divine and natural beauty.” It is “true 





enough” and it is “ great and beautiful.” 





In perfect accord with Mr. Howells’s 


theory, Daudet wrote a novel entitled 
‘*Sapho,” which he dedicated to his sons, 
and in which he drew a minute and 
graphic picture of a young man’s dallyings 
with a wanton. In the same spirit 
Tolstoi wrote of a woman who broke her 
nuptial vows and descended from virtue 
to shame, and Zola has flooded the world 
with the stench of brothels and the filth of 
gutters. Mr. Howells is aware of this, 
and makes his knowledge emphatic by 
first finding fault with a number of novels 
and then by praising Henry Jamesto the 
utmost of his word-power, and, finally, by 
saying : ‘‘ Only Zola, or Daudet, or Tolstol, 
or Thomas Hardy can dispute the prize 
with him.” ‘We find no fault with Mr. 
James’s ‘ Princess Casamassima’; it is a 
great novel ; it is his greatest, and it is in- 
comparably the greatest novel of the year 
in our language. . There is an easy 
breadth of view and a generous scope 
which recall (the grammatical lapse is Mr. 
Howells’s) the best Russian work.” By 
the best Russian work he must be taken to 
mean those filth-pots opened by Dostoievs- 
ky and the rest—a curious compliment to 
Mr. James, by the way. One who has not 
read the “ Princess Casamassima,” when 
he comes upon Mr. Howells’s critique, may 
well shrink a little from the impression 
that possibly the author of ‘‘ Daisy Miller” 
has got into ditch water with Zola. The 
impression is misleading. 

Viewed in the light of literary history, 
how utterly untenable is Mr. Howells’s 
theory of creative art in fiction ! He seems 
to be unable to comprehend that there can 
be a great, safe middle ground between 
photography and thaumaturgy in the 
story-teller’s art. According to his theory, 
whoever does not become a clerk of events, 
a mere chronicler of the usual and the 
commonplace, must perforce become a 
colossal purveyor of impossible imagin- 
ings. This attitude discloses him to our 
view as one who rates Shakespeare and 
Goethe and Hugo and Scott and Dickens 
and Nathaniel Hawthorne, as persons who 
‘* pat their people on the back, weep upon 
their shoulders and caress them with en- 
dearing and compassionate epithets and 
pet names.” It is the human sympathy 
bubbling from every line of those 3reat 
masters which has bound the generations 
to them with an _ unextinguishable 
enthusiasm, and it is just the 
lack of it that has prevented the 
analysts from enforcing a like popularity. 
In the critique, or essay, from which I 
have quoted, Mr. Howells assumes that 
our age demands his sort of realism. 
‘* More and more,” he says, ‘‘ not only the 
criticism which prints its opinions, but the 
infinitely vaster and powerfuller criticism 
which thinks and feels them merely, will 
make this demand.” Now, is this true? 
Is Wallace’s ‘‘ Ben Hur,” of which this 
‘‘vaster and powerfuller criticism” has de- 
manded nearly two hundred thousand 
copies, and is yet insatiate—is ‘‘ Ben Hur,” 
I say, a realistic analytical novel? Can 
Robert Louis Stevenson be called an 
analytical realist? ‘‘ Vaster and power- 
fuller criticism” recognizes genius ; nay, it 
values it above gold, as it recognizes and 
values heroism above any form of com- 
monplace. We must differentiate (we can- 
not help it) the clever from the powerful, 
the smart from the irresistible, in life and 
in literature. Novels of the usual and the 
commonplace do not move the “ vaster 
amd powerfuller criticism,” of which Mr. 
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Howells speaks, as do such romances as 
‘*Ben Hur” and ‘‘ Romola” and ‘ Ivan- 
hoe,” because they are not so vast and 
powerful. The ‘‘ Princess Casamassima,” 
by Mr. James, with which Mr. Howells 
can find no fault, does not sell a hundred 
and seventy-five thousand copies, as 
does ‘‘ Ben Hur,” and the reason is that 
the ‘* Princess Casamassima” has not so 
pleased the ‘‘ vaster and powerfuller” criti- 
eal taste. The fact is that some things are 
interesting, other things are not; some 
elements of human life are legitimate sub- 
jects for fiction, others are not only not 
legitimate, they are unwholesome, nay, 
deadly. Art may hardly afford to dally 
with the uninteresting—it must not touch 
the obscene. 

This cold-blooded business of making 
fiction and poetry out of anything and 
everything is so perfectly exemplified in 
the novels of Zola and the poetry of Bau- 
delaire that one must use them. Baude- 
laire put Mr. Howells’s theory to the cru- 
cial test in a few instances; but even he 
could not refrain from idealizing and 
‘weeping upon the shoulder” of his re- 
volting people in order go gain a little il- 
lusion from romance and thus to appeal to 
sympathy in a vague way. Necessarily 
the whole argument of the so-called real- 
ists is one that degrades. Every instance 
it cites must be one mvolving a descent 
toward, if not to, the level of man’s basest 
relations with man and of his grossest 
attitudes before women. ‘‘ Why,” says 
Mr. Howells’s theory, ‘* this is what a cer- 
tain class of men and women know of one 
another’s souls. It is true to their dirty 
lives, therefore it is full of divine and 
natural beauty.” Assuming the point of 
view from which the Zola ‘‘ school” of 
realists look at fiction-making, Mr. How- 
ells cannot afford to turn his back upon 
naturalism; for a minute description of 
how a brutal husband beats his wife is 
just as ‘“‘true” as the description of a 
young girl’s first dream of love, and there- 
fore just as full of ‘‘divine and natural 
beauty,” and an author must 
no undue preference for either. In 
any event the heroic must be avoided. 
Baudelaire professed to see loveliness and 
grandeur and ‘‘divine and natural beau- 
ty” in festering corpses, gangrenous out- 
casts, wriggling grave-worms and hideous 
necrophores. He described these truthful- 
ly, and demanded the meed of praise. Mr. 
Howells should praise him. 

Now, I dare say that every sane mind of 
mature proportions will admit that real- 
ism, properly so-called, is necessary to the 
best fiction. No character in a novel 
should transcend the limit of human pos- 
sibility, if put forward as a strictly human 
character. Scott’s and Shakespeare's and 
Hugo’s do not, nor do Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s. But Mr. Howells is impatient 
with everything save analytical common- 
place. He appears to be unaware (in his 
critical mood) that heroism is a human 
possibility, or that it has ever displayed 
itself as a verity in Homeric porportions. 
The soldier who rushes ‘‘ to glory or the 
grave,” for his country’s sake, would be 
(in his eye) a Jack the Giant Killer, if put 
into a novel. The man who should stalk 
through a fiction as Napoleon I staiks 
through a period of history would be con- 
demned as an impossible character and his 
originator asa fiberless romancer by Mr. 
Howells, according to the standard of his 
theory. I do not speak here of Mr. How- 
ells’s novels, for they are pure, and al- 
though they are in the minor key of ana- 
lysm, they are interesting and in a way 
strong ; he makes them please by the force 
of a genius able to do wonders despite the 
hindrance willfully thrown before it. But 
when he attempts to teach the art of fic- 
tion-writing, and to set up his method as 
the only standard by which all others must 
be gauged, he lacks that reserve of perfect 
impartiality which gives greatest value to 
criticism. An extremist partisan is dan- 
gerous in proportion to his ability, his in- 
genuity, and his wrong-headedness. If Mr. 
Howells’s theory is wrong, then is his 
teaching too dangerous to be passed over 
in silence. It would seem to me that be- 
tween the extreme of visionary romance, 
on one hand, and the extreme of common- 
place annalism, on the other hand, should 
lie the safe ground, and upon this ground 


show 


is founded the romance of Scott, Hugo, 





Dickens and George Elliot, the plays of 
Shakespeare and of Bulwer, and the best 
Ayrics of Tennyson, Burns, Wordsworth 
and Longfellow. I speak of this as the 
safe ground for the author, and it is the 
only ground upon which the critic can af- 
ford to stand. Creative genius, under fa- 
vorable circumstances, may go into the 
empyrean, as Milton did, or into Hell, as 
Dante did ; but the critic must keep cool 
and be no partisan. Mr. Howells is a spe- 
cialist and his genius has become special- 
ized by habit to the extent of doubting 
the existence of any habitat save its 
own peculiarly limited one. His criticisms 
conform to the spirit of his specialty in 
every essential ; so that before his opinion 
of a work of fiction can be accepted, one 
must accept his theory as the only one 
possessed of any value whatever. One 
may estimate truth as highly as Mr. How- 
ells can and yet deny that evil things, be- 
cause their existence is capable of truthful 
description, are, therefore, full of ‘* divine 
and natural beauty.” In his critical utter- 
ances Mr. Howells either cannot or will 
not discriminate between general and 
special phases of truth, and he cannot or 
will not differentiate unmentionable and 
disgusting things from things worth the 
touch of art. He will not admit that men 
and women sometimes ‘‘know of one an- 
other’s souls,” things that should never 
poison the air or pollute a page of litera- 
ture. He insists that whatever we know 
of one another’s souls, no matter how re- 
volting, is fit to beset in fiction, and when 
so set will be found possessed to its fullest 
of ‘divine and natural beauty.” This he 
looks upon as compassing the ‘highest 
morality and the highest artistry.” Possi- 
bly he did not mean to be taken so seri- 
ously ; but such a doctrine is too pregnant 
of evil to admit of word-play. It is a plea 
for something more than savage liberty ; 
it is a claim, as of right, to have license 
declared sacred. It is a doctrine which 
no Christian people can afford to accept or 
tolerate as the basis of literary art. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
> aes ue 
SOME POINTS IN THE NEW SOCIAL 
CREED. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM G, SUMNER. 


As time runs on it becomes more and 
more obvious that this generation has 
raised up for itself social problems which it 
is not competent to solve, and that this ina- 
bility may easily prove fatal to it. We have 
been boasting of the achievements of 
the nineteenth century, and viewing our- 
selves and our circumstances in an alto- 
gether rose-colored medium. We have 
not had a correct standard for comparing 
ourselves with our predecessors on earth, 
nor for judging soberly what we have 
done or what mencando. We have en- 
couraged ourselves in such demands upon 
Nature or human life that we are ready to 
declare our civilization a failure because 
we find that it cannot give us what we 
have decided that we want. We have so 
lost our bearings in the conditions of earth- 
ly existence that we resent any stringency 
or limitation as an insult to our humanity 
for which somebody ought to be responsi- 
ble to us. We draw up pronunciamentos, 
every paragraph of which begins with :- 
** We demand,” without noticing the dif- 
ference between the platform of a political 
party and the formulated wishes of a 
child’s game, between the things which 
we can expect from the society in 
which we live, and those which we 
must get either from ourselves or from 
God and Nature. 

We believe that we can bring about a 
complete transformation in the economic 
organization of society, and not have any 
incidental social and political questions 
arise which will make us great difficulty, 
or that, if such questions arise, they can 
all be succinctly solved by saying: ‘ Let 
the State attend to it”; ‘‘ Make a bureau 
and appoint inspectors”; ‘ Passa law.” 
But the plain fact is that the new time 
presents manifold and constantly varying 
facts and factors. It is complicated, hete- 
rogeneous, full of activity, so that its 
phases are constantly changing. Legisla- 
tion and state action are stiff, rigid, in- 
elastic, incapable of adaptation to cases. 
They are never adopted except under 
stress of the perception of some one phase 
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which has, ad some reason or other, ar- 
rested attention. Hence, the higher the 
organization of society, the more mis- 
chievous legislative regulation is sure to be. 
Our discussions, therefore, only show how 
far we are from having a social science 
adequate to bear its share of human inter- 
ests by the side of the other sciences on 
which human welfare now depends, and, 
also, how great is our peril for lack of a 
harmonious development on this side. 

We think that security and justice are 
simple and easy things which understand 
themselves, and need only be recognized 
to be had and enjoyed. We do not know 
that security is a thing which men have 
never yet succeeded in establishing. His- 
tory is full of instruction for us if we will 
go to it for instruction ; but if we go to it 
for information, being unable to interpret 
its lessons or its oracles, we shall get 
nothing but whims and fads. Now, his- 
tory is one long story of efforts to get 
some civil organization which could give 
security over an indefinite period of time. 
But no such civil organization has yet been 
found. We are as far from it as ever. The 
organization itself has eaten up the sub- 
stance of mankind. The government of a 
Roman Emperor, a Czar, a Sultan, or a 
Napoleon, has been only a raid of a lot of 
hungry sycophants upon the subject mass. 
The aristocracy of Venice and other city 
states has been only a plutocratic oligar- 
chy, using the state as a means to its own 
selfish ends. Democracy has never yet 
been tried enough to know what it will 
do, but with Jacobinism, communism and 
social democracy lying in wait for it on 
one side, and plutocracy on the other, its 
promise is not greater than that of the old 
forms. It remains to be proved that de- 
mocracy possesses any stability and that 
it can guarantee rights. 

We think that justice is a simple idea, 
comprehensible by the light of Nature, 
when justice is really one of the most re- 
fined and delicate notions which we have 
to use, and one which requires the most 
perfect training for its comprehension. 
We think that it is a thing which we need 
only demand of our political institutions, 
in order to get it, when in fact the best 
institutions ever yet invented owe their 
greatest glory to the fact that they have 
succeeded in but remotely approximating 
to it. 

We think that liberty and freedom are 
matters of metaphysics, and are to be ob- 
tained by resolutions about what is true. 
We are impatient of historical growth and 
steady improvement. _ We are irritated 
because our ideals fail, and we propose to 
throw away all our birth-right of civil lib- 
erty, because a man, even in a free coun- 
try, cannot have everything that he wants. 
We are inheritors of civil institutions 
which it has cost generations of toil and 
pain to build up, and we are invited to 
throw them away because they do not fit 
the social dogmas of some of our prophets. 

We think that, if this world does not 
suit us, it ought to be corrected to our satis- 
faction, and that, if we see any social 
phenomenon which does not suit our no- 
tions, there should be a remedy found at 
once. A collection of these complaints 
and criticisms, however, collected from 
the literature of the day, would show the 
most heterogeneous, contradictory, and 
fantastic notions. 

We think that this is a world in which 
we are limited by our wants, not by ‘our 
powers; by our ideals, not by our ante- 
cedents. 

We think that we are resisting oppres- 
sion from other men, when we are railing 
against the hardships of life on this earth. 
Inasmuch as we are powerless against 
Nature, we propose to turn and rend each 
other. 

We think that capital comes of itself, 
and would all be here just the same, no 
matter what regulations we might make 
about the custody, use, and enjoyment of 
it. 

We demand a political remedy, when 
what we want is more productive power, 
which we must find in ourselves, if any- 
where. We want more power over Nature, 
but we think that steam and machiery are 
our enemies and the cause of all the trou- 
ble. 

We think that there is such a thing as 
liberty from the conditions of the struggle 





for existence; and that we can abolish 
monopoly, aristocracy, poverty, and other 
things which do not please our taste. 

We think that we can impair the rights 
of landlords, creditors, employers, and 
capitalists, and yet maintain all other 
rights intact. 

We think that, although A has greatly 
improved his position in half a lifetime, 
that is nothing, because B,in the same 
time, has become a millionaire. 

We throw all our attention on the utter- 
ly idle question whether A has done as well 
as B, when the only question is whether A 
has done as well as he could. 

We think that competition produces 
great inequalities, but that stealing or 
alms-giving do not. 

We think that there is such a thing as 
‘“* monopoly ”; a simple, plain, definite and 
evil thing, which everybody can under- 
stand and prescribe remedies for. We be- 
lieve in the ‘‘ Banquet of Life” and the 
‘** Boon of Nature,” although Nature never 
utters but one speech to us: ‘‘I will yield 
you a subsistence, if you know how to ex- 
tort it from me.” 

We think that we can have an age of 
steam and electricity, and not put any 
more brains into the task of life in it than 
our grandfathers put into living in an age 
of agricultural simplicity. 

We find it a hardship to be prudent and 
to be forced to think. Therefore we think 
that those who have been prudent for 
themselves should be forced to be so for 
others. 

We think that we can beget children 
without care or responsibility, and that 
our liberty to marry when we choose has 
nothing to do with our position in the 
‘*house of have” or the ‘‘ house of want.” 

We started out a century ago with the 
notion that there are some ‘rights of 
man.” We have been trying ever since to 
formulate a statement of what they are. 
Although these attempts have been made 
on purely a priori grounds, and without 
the limitations which would be imposed 
by an investigation of the facts of our ex- 
istence on earth, nevertheless they have 
all failed. So far their outcome is: Every 
man has a right to enjoy ; if he fails of it, 
he has a right to destroy. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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OF NOT GOING ON. 


BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 


THAT is a significant incident in Old 
Testament history of King Joash and 
Elisha. In those old times hostilities were 
often declared by the formal ¥discharg- 
ing of an arrow toward an enemy. 
Syria had been the constant and en- 
croaching foe of Israel and had lately been 
pressing sorely. After sixty years of min- 
istry the prophet Elisha is now dying. 
King Joash pays the respect of a per- 
sonal visit to the sick and aged man. 
“Take bow and arrows,” says the dying 
prophet to the king. And the king took 
unto him bow and arrows. ‘ Make 
thine hand to ride upon the bow,” com- 
mands the prophet. And the king laid 
arrow on bow and setits niche against the 
string as though he were about to shoot. 
And Elisha put his hands upon the 
king’s hands—thus would the prophet show 
that what was being done was being done 
by Divine direction. ‘‘ Open the window 
eastward,” orders -the prophet. And the 
lattice was flung apart. ‘‘Shoot!” 
commands Elisha. And the king sped 
the arrow. And, as the arrow flew 
the prophet made formal declaration 
of war and of success in it against en- 
croaching Syria—‘ the arrow of the Lord’s 
deliverance from Syria, for thou shalt 
smite the Syrians in Aphek till thou hast 
consumed them.” 

But the king had still a quiver full of 
arrows. ‘Take them,” says the prophet. 
And the king gathered them into his 
hand. ‘‘ Smite upon the ground,” orders the 
prophet—that is to say, in token of deter- 
mined and vanquishing war, through the 
open lattice, shoot arrow after arrow till 
all are gone, and they remain there smit- 
ing into and sticking in the ground as 
symbols of a dauntless purpose. And the 
king shot one arrow—and it smote the 
ground. And the king shot the seconc 
arrow—and itsmotethe ground, And the 
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king shot the third arrow—and it smote 
the ground. 

And then, listlessly, or unjealously, or 
faithlessly, the king stopped. 

** And he smote thrice and stayed.” 

‘And the man of God was wroth with 
him, and said, ‘Thou shouldst have smitten 
five or six times, then hadst thou smitten 
Syria till thou hadst consumed it; whereas 
now thou shalt smite Syria but thrice.” 

Ah, not going on, only half doing, not 
pushing to the finishing in grand faith and 
unrelaxing purpose—is not that the trou- 
ble with multitudes of men ? 

But it is hard, men say. I have smitten 
three times; I have in a measure overcome 
the Syrians; I have achieved somewhat— 
not what I meant, I grant, not the fullness 
of the young ambition that once thrilled 
me. But Ihave smitten thrice, and now 
to go on smiting still, is hard work 
and weary. Yes, it is hard. But what 
of that? Everything that gets up in 
this world must struggle up. No oak ever 
became like Cowper’s oak at Yardley, that 
only struggled through three seasons and 
then stopped. Arago, the great French 
astronomer, tells in his autobiography ,how 
once, in his young days, he was utterly 
puzzled and discouraged over his mathe- 
matics. He was holding a paper-bound 
text-book in his hand. Dimly through 
the cover some writing showed. Urged 
by curiosity, he dampened the cover and 
carefully unrolled the leaf. It turned out 
to be a brief letter from D’Alembert to a 
young man discouraged over mathematics, 
as, just then, he was. The letter was in 
this fashion: ‘‘Goon, sir; goon. The dif- 
ficulties you meet will resolve themselves 
as you advance; proceed, and light will 
dawn with increasing clearness upon your 
path.” Well, it was the going on that 
made Arago theastronomer. The Syrians 
of difficulty had been too many for him 
had he smitten only thrice. : 

But I am too old, men often say. Life 
with me has passed its crest; I have smit- 
ten my three times in life; I can smite no 
more; my hand must stay itself. Well, 
how constantly does experience declare it, 
if you want to bring upon yourself the 
very helplessness and senility of age just 
do that, stop smiting. Use is the law of 
growth. And use is as thoroughly the 
law of conservation. Cease the going on, 
refuse to use yourself, and every added 
year, instead of being an added force will 
be an added burden. Gladstone, Bismarck, 
Whittier, Dr. McCosh, Mr. Bancroft, 
are strong still and affluent of service, 
though the shadows lengthen round them. 
And why? They have not ceased dealing 
vigorous strokes. How powerful is age 
when age will keep on acting. And, by 
the way, that word age means literally to 
act. When you say a man is seventy 
years of age, you really say a man has 
acted for seventy years. And that man is 
the best man on that verge who has really 
kept on acting for high things and true; 
he is free from rust; smoothly, still, and 
vigorously his powers work. And expe- 
riencé nobly won and nobly used—what 
benediction like the tender, glorious colors 
of a June sunset! 

One of the saddest things I know is to 
see a man when the shadows of life begin 
to lengthen—and often before they begin 
to lengthen, when a man yet stands in the 
noon of a noble prime—begin to loosen his 
hold on things (men are most apt to do 
it from religious things, church work, etc.) 
withdraw personal interest, fling off bur- 
dens, get out of relation with beneficent 
enterprise, refuse this going on, stop smi- 
ting. Necessarily this means cessation of 
growth, narrowing of usefulness, a swift 
and sure decay of power. 

I was walking the other day, looking for 
the evidences of the coming spring. I 
passed two trees standing side by side on 
the crest of a hill. Qne of them in every 
branch and limb and twig was in evident 
and full relation with the spring. You 
could see the beginning swelling of the 
leaf buds, and you could not help mark- 
ing that peculiar and beautiful thickening 
of their tracery. It was not difficult to 
see that that tree would soon be glorious 
with green banners. But the other tree 
had begun the refusing to go on; the buds 
were swelling but here and there, ona few 
twigs amid a multitude of dead branches. 
In great part, that tree had withdrawn it- 





self from the vivifying spring airs. Man- 
ifestly it had ‘‘ retired.” It is but poor 
and meager life that even June can 
bring to it. 

The only way to live strongly is to 
act strongly, to persistently keep in rela- 
tion with things, to welcome duties and 
burdens as the best medicine, to refuse to 
smite but thrice and stay. 

Many a minister wonders why he has 
reached the dead line. The reason is plain 
enough. He has smitten but thrice and 
stayed. He is no longer an alert student. 
He is chopping over old straw. He is 
preaching old sermons asa habit. Well, 
if he will do so, he is himself drawing the 
dead line about himself. 

Here, too, is the trouble with much of 
Christian experience. Men get no further 
than forgiveness; they do not keep on 
smiting toward achievement of Christian 
character,sanctification, an increasing like- 
ness to their Lord. They do not seek with 
Paul to apprehend that for which they 
have been apprehended. Well, they are 
dwarfs only and must stay such. No 
Syrians of the world, the flesh, the devil, 
are vanquished by a faithless smiting but 
three times. 

Significant for every one of us those 
words of the great Master: ‘‘ My Father 
worketh hitherto and I work.” 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN 


THE conflict between authors and pub- 
lishers has set in again after an interval 
devoted, let us hope, to some study of the 
subject ; one upon which most people know 
surprisingly little, considering the public 
interest it arouses. It is generally sup- 
posed that large publishers make large for- 
tunes, because for the carrying out of their 
trade a large capital is necessary. What- 
ever happened in old times, it is, however, 
by no means a prosperous calling now. 
Competition has not only diminished its 
profits, but in many cases—where loss used 
to be unknown—turned them into losses. 
The trade is much more risky, and the 
risks have to be undertaken on more dis- 
advantageous terms. Authors have be- 
come tenfold more numerous, and are pro- 
portionately less successful ; and this re- 
sult they are inclined to lay on any shoul- 
ders but theirown. The great and in my 
opinion the only use of an, ‘Incorporated 
Society of Authors,” is, first, to set young 
men of talent on their guard against un- 
fair proposals, which a passionate desire 
to see themselves in print tempts them to 
accept ; and secondly, to advise the host of 
incompetent authors, who at present flood 
the market, from publishing at all. It is 
these latter persons who produce the 
rogues who prey on them. No one who 
has any intelligence will publish their 
books upon what are really fair terms, be- 
cause the enterprise is sure to result in 
failure. I think it much harder to ac- 
cuse our publishers of dishonesty than our 
solicitors ; for though there are doubtless 
thieves in both trades, those in the former 
are all well known. To persons acquainted 
with the subject, a name at the bottom of 
the title-page reveals at once the fact that 
the book has not been purchased, and sug- 
gests how it was acquired. The true rem- 
edy of what is amiss would be to strike ten 
per cent. off the roll of publishers, and 
ninety per cent. off that of the authors; 
then we should get good books, and their 
writers would be properly remuner- 
ated. 

However the ‘‘ Incorporated Society of 
Authors” may fail in the difficult task they 
have set themselves to do, they have 
‘* fluttered the dove-cotes of Paternoster 
Row,” or, in less poetical phrase, have 
‘‘drawn their badger.” The haste with 
which publisher after publisher has written 
to the Times to protest that his own 
withers are unwrung by what has been 
said of the trade generally, is a spectacle to 
be enjoyed by the cynic, and still more so, 
if the cynic happens to be acquainted with 
the publishing trade. One publisher even 
goes so far as to say that ‘‘ he has always 
given vouchers” to his authors for all the 
expenses incurred in bringing out their 
books. ‘‘ When you are about it,” says 


is about as good as they make them. If 





the siiidtivaiaies had confined himself to 
saying that he had given them when they 
were asked for, he would have said quite 
as much as was credible. Even then I 
should be curious to know how long it 
took his clerks to produce in each case his 
vouchers for advertisements, and this is 
the very item which the author is most 
curious about, because he can obtain it 
from the publisher only. Advertising in 
all great houses is done inthe lump. A 
publisher will take, for instance, a page of 
the Atheneum or Saturday Review and 
advertise say twenty-five books in it. It is 
certainly not his custom to get twenty- 
five vouchers for it, yet, unless he does so, 
I don’t see how he can satisfy Mr. Besant’s 
exacting author. This, however, is only 
one difficulty, though it is one which will 
not be got over, unless by an increase 
(which means an additional cost to the 
author) of the publisher's staff of clerks. 
There are questions of commission and 
discount which complicate matters ex- 
ceedingly, not to mention that terrible 
“13 as 12” which is now so com- 
mon. The publisher gets his paper, 
his printing, and his binding at cheaper 
rates than his author can possibly do, for 
he isa wholesale dealer, and if he pays 
ready money for everything at starting: it 
is but reasonable that he should keep the 
advantage that results from it himself. 
Only, as has been wickedly suggested, if 
he were to work up his accounts in the 
ordinary commercial manner, ‘‘To cash 
paid,” etc., he would find himself in the 
dock of the Old Bailey. The whole trou- 
ble arises from the half-profit system which 
to my mind is a most unsatisfactory one ; 
a royalty, or a percentage on the selling 
price of each copy answers the same pur- 
pose and is perfectly simple. 

What is really wanted to make the pres- 
ent controversy of practical good, is to 
show up the thieves of the trade; 7. e., to 
publish the unfair agreements with au- 
thors that have been made by them. A 
few instances of this kind would be worth 
an ocean of general revilings. I must, in 
fairness, add that I think it rather shabby 
that not a single author who has been 
treated exceptionally well by his publish- 
ers has written to say so. Mr. Gosse, in- 
deed, has generously produced an exam- 
ple, but it would have been more gracious 
had it come from the person benefited. 

At no time within my memory—which, 
if not so good as it was, is unfortunately 
getting extensive—has political rancor in- 
terfered so much as it does now with social 
intercourse. One is induced to say with 
Mercutio : ‘‘ A plague o’ both the Houses,” 
when one dines out, and instead of intel- 
ligent conversation is bored with what is 
done (or rather not done) in the Lords and 
Commons. Our politicians are fighting 
all day on the platforms and all night on 
their benches ; the hour of dinner might 
surely be free from quarrel; yet it is not 
so; and now even worse is threatened. 
On the new-made grave of Peter Rylands, 
M.P., was found last week a wreath of 
flowers with this inscription: “‘ A. token 
of respect to the departed, and of regret 
that the members of the political party he 
so faithfully served have done so little to 
honor his memory.” It is now conceded, I 
believe, that you may advertise anywhere ; 
but I do think that an appeal to no politi- 
cal party should be made upon a dead 
man’s grave. 

Among the many foolish Jubilee offer- 
ngs,‘ from advertisers and others,” there. 
has been one which may literally be called 
‘*monstrous,” from a wholesale cheese- 
man. He has proposed to give the Queen 
a cheese, weighing five tons, made from 
the milk of 8,500 Canadian cows, to which 
proposition her Majesty has graciously 
replied that, though she ‘fully appre- 
ciates the motive,” etc., she would rather 
not. Good gracious! soI should thinkj 
I only hope the motive to which she at- 
tributes such an offer is the right one. 
To my mind the man who could give his 
queen five tons of cheese can hardly wish 
her well. I know nothing about Canadian 
cheese ; but if it had been Dutch cheese, 
he would surely have had something done 
tohim. It is strange to note, by the bye, 
that when George III had his jubilee no- 


| body dreamed of giving him anything. 
the schoolboy, “tell a good one,” and this | 


In those unadvertising days people only 
thought of giving to those who were in 








want, and his Majesty himself canst 
very handsomely to the relief of small 
debtors. No criminals, of course, were 
released, but deserters and those who had 
transgressed regimental law were par- 
doned. 

The Waterbury Watch Company did 
their best to make the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge boat race a “time bargain.” The 
enterprising proprietors chartered all the 
available steamers of the Thames Steam- 
boat Company, to which they “ cordially 
invited,” for the purpose of viewing the 
spectacle, every man, woman and child 
who could exhibit a Waterbury watch in- 
stead of the usual ticket at the gangways. 
A special steamer was employed for ladies 
and children, and ladies accompanied by 
gentlemen, provided they all had Water- 
bury watches. Apprehensive, however, 
that this might include the entire popula- 
tion of London, the proprietors were care- 
ful to state that the boats would leave 
early enough to admit of the disappointed 
ones going by rail. They could not, at all 
events, pretend that they are unacquainted 
with the time of day. ‘All persons ac- 
cepting this disinterested invitation,” said 
the prospectus, ‘‘thereby piedge them- 
selves to behave decently and in order. 
Any one breaking this pledge (a word 
which is very appropriate, by the bye, to 
watch owners) will be immediately put 
ashore or chucked overboard by the police 
on duty.” This is certainly the most com- 
ical, as well as the most ingenious, adver- 
tisement that ever was penned. One 
thousand Waterbury balloons, with cou- 
pons attached to them, were released dur- 
ing the race, the coupons to be exchanged 
for watches at any of the London depots. 
I congratulate the company on its enter- 
prise, and suggest a motto for the man- 
tel-piece of its Board Room: ‘A violet 
by a mossy stone half hidden from the 
eye.” Their advertisement was an ad- 
mirable one, though to persons who are 
nervous on the river, the name of the 
society—Waterbury—could hardly have 
been reassuring. 

I have no particular sympathy with the 
Free-Thinkers, and certainly none with 
those who are actually obnoxious ones ; 
but I think Mr. G. W. Foote has had hard 
measure dealt him by Mr. Justice Haw- 
kins. The former offered himself as a 
juryman, if only his affirmation should be 
taken instead of an oath; and since this 
was declined, it seems to me mere petty 
spite that he should nevertheless have 
been detained in court, in order that he 
should not ‘‘ get off” his duties. It surely 
cannot be supposed that any considerable 
number of persons would declare them: 
selves atheists, merely to escape the in- 
conveniences, great as they are, of the 
jury-box, and even if that is so, we cannot 
desire to have such people to decide what 
is right or wrong among us. If I had 
been in Mr. Foote’s case,I should have with- 
drawn from the court ann tried the ques- 
tion of the judge’s right to punish me 
elsewhere ; the letter of the law may have 
been against the offender, as in another 
case, but on this occasion I am much mis- 
taken if he would not find public opinion 
entirely in his favor. Let us always be 
fair, whomever we have todeal with; and 
of all men, this rule is most incumbent 
upon a judge. 

A weekly journal—it is fair to say, of 
Republican proclivities—informs us that 
the prize for the best national drama, 
offered by the Belgrade Literary Commit- 
tee to anonymous candidates, has been 
awarded to King Milan himself. As his 
Majesty has never been suspected of any 
ability, dramatic or otherwise, this award 
is subjected to some animadversion. 
It is suggested that the Committee had 
some inkling that the piece they chose 
was that of their sovereign. Perhaps it 
was written on note paper stamped with a 
crown. Perhaps, instead of putting vague 
initials, like the ‘‘M. or N.” of our cate- 
chism, he put “ M” only, which gave the 
Committee a clue. The chief point, how- 
ever, namely, what he got for it, is not 
mentioned. If it was only (as at some 
universities I know of) ‘‘ ten pounds, the 
winner to print his poem at his own ex- 
pense,” perhaps the Committee was not 
quite so loyal as it seems. 

I am sorry to say, aabutibaiaiitien all 
our suggestions for the coming Jubilee, 
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that we have been surpassed by the Ger- 
mans. A patriotic Berlin dentist has been4 
extracting teeth and supplying false ones 
gratis on the Emperor William’s birthday. 

If you would see a sample of the con- 
duct of certain small literary people, and 
of some still smaller critics, as regards 
their more successful brethren, watch the 
first carriage you see going at full speed 
down the village street. Its course is pur- 
sued by half the small urchins of the par- 
ish, one or two of whom, after the most 
prodigious exertions, contrive to obtain a 
hold upon the spikes behind, or even to 
seat themselves with some comfort under- 
neath the dickey. Thereupon all the dis- 
appointed ones, in rage at the good fortune 
of their fellows, at once cry out to the 
coachman, ‘‘Whip behind!” This is 
exactly what happens when some- 
body writes a successful book. All 
the mob of bookmakers and _scrib- 
blers are wild with envy, and throw 
filth at him like the Yahoos of 
Swift. The lowest of the critics of the soci- 
ety journals become suddenly shocked at 
the want of principle in the successful one. 
His plot, they affirm, is stolen—a superflu- 
ous act of roguery, indeed, since by their 
own showing it is worth nothing—his 
characters borrowed, his situations mere 
reflections from some forgotten drama, 
and his position, in short, obtained by false 
pretenses. It is their manifest duty 
(though it gives them pain) to warn the 
public against this prosperous impostor: 
sa Whip behind !” 
who has the wit to detect excellences, or, 
indeed, who looks for them; the mission 
of these gentry is to find fault, but what 
pleases them even better is, if possible, to 
suggest fraud. Every one remembers how 
the author of ‘‘ Vice Versa”—upon the 
whole, perhaps the most amusing book of 
its size ever written—was attacked by curs 
of this kind, and accused of borrowing 
ideas from books that neither himself nor 
any one else had ever read. Mr. Hyde 
and Doctor Jekyll were personages that 
might reasonably be expected to have ‘** no 
connection with any other firm”; but even 
they, if one is to believe a class of writers 
that contributes nothing to us even of sar- 
casm, but only a feeble flow of gall, owe 
their being to a Greek author. And now 
it is Mr. Haggard’s turn, simply because 
he has come uppermost on the wheel of 
popularity, to have dirt flung at him by 
this rabble. 
the idea of ‘* She” from ‘‘ The Epicurean.” 
If Mr. Thomas Moore retains the character 
he had on earth, and has received any 
news of this report in the Elysian Fields, 
-he will be highly gratified, and will cer- 
tainly not write to the newspapers to con- 
tradict it. What amuses me is that I find 
quite a large number of people who have 
never heard of ‘*The Epicurean,” ‘ de- 
plore” that ‘‘ after all it appears ‘She’ is 
not original”; from which I gather that 
the cry of ‘‘ Whip behind” is rather a pop- 
ular one with little boys who are not liter- 
ary. How strange it seems that people 
who have received nothing but pleasure 
from a man’s book should derive satisfac- 
tion from what is said falsely, or otherwise, 
to his disadvantage. Who of us, is there 
(old enough to recollect it) who does not 
remember the glozing satisfaction with 
which the news of a quarrel between the 
literary idol of the nation and his wife was 
received by the tens of thousands he had 
moved to smiles and tears? 

A police constable who suddenly became 
possessed of £2,000 has drunk himself to 
death in twenty-four hours. To many 
people this will seem absolutely inexpli- 
cable, but the fact is that to an immense 
number of the human race drink is their 
only pleasure, and in general a tolerably 
lasting one. The sailor who had three 
wishes granted him by the Fates, and who 
could think of nothing better than “‘ grog, 
grog, and then more grog,” was not at 
all an exceptional person, neither was the 
gentleman who, prostrated on the floor and 
incapable of swallowing anything more, 
faintly murmured to his friends: ‘“‘ Pour 
it over me.” The lovers of alcohol can 
never have too much of it. As a welcome 
of good luck drunkenness is, among a very 
large class, universal. The great Duke of 
Wellington used to tell a story of how he 
had been moved to send £50 to a poor 
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curate who had been described to him as 


having all the virtues, and bringing up a 
large family on that respectable and annu- 
al income. ‘‘ What blessings he must 
have heaped upon your Grace’s head,” ob- 
served some one. ‘‘I don’t know about 
that,” was the Duke’s quiet reply. ‘‘I 
only know it was his ruin. He took to 
drink and died in a week.” 

Folks have made a great fuss about their 
late experiences in the Riviera, but they 
need not go so far from home if they want 
earthquakes. In the Nantwich salt dis- 
trict it seems they are constantly occurring, 
though they are there only known by the 
modest term of ‘subsidencies.” Still if, 
as happened last week to an astonished 
householder, one’s back yard suddenly falls 
in and leaves a hole fifty feet deep that is 
surely excitement enough. Sometimes a 
dinner-table goes slap through the floor, 
taking half the guests with it, when it be- 
comes all the difference whether one is 
sitting ‘‘ below the salt” or above it. On 
one occasion a three horse dray and its 
driver disappeared in the market place 
like Curtius in the Forum at Rome, but 
without the same benefit to the communi- 
ty. ‘Thestory of Damocles’s sword must 
seem like a very domestic tale to the peo- 
ple who live at Nantwich. ‘‘ Here to-day 
and gone to-morrow,” should be their civic 
motto. What seems so curious is that no- 
body seems to be blamed for these catas- 
trophes ; there is never even a question of 
compensation. I don’t suppose there is 
much enterprise in the place in the way of 
building, or that strangers remain there 
longer than is absolutely necessary. On 
the other hand, as I see the earthquake has 
been useful to persons suffering from 
paralysis, why should not Nantwich ad- 
vertise itself as a health resort, ‘‘ un- 
equaled for shocks.” 

Now our “ Jubilee” has once been set a- 
going there is no telling where it will stop. 
Fired by our example the Germans are go- 
ing to celebrate the centenary of a great 
popular favorite with us all, Baron 
Munchausen. He was, it appears, a real 
personage—of which there has been reason- 
ably some doubt ; he might only have pre- 
tended to be so, youknow—a Hanoverian 
cavalry officer in the service of the Czar 
who greatly distinguished himself against 
the Turks, only he liked to speak of his 
exploits, which did not lose in the telling. 
Curiously enough, four editions of his 
‘* Adventures ” appeared in England before 
they were published in his own country. 
He lived to the age of seventy-seven, and, 
I dare say, swore he was one hundred. At 
all events, he is now going to have his 
centenary. If every one who has enlarged 
upon his own exploits should but con- 
tribute one half-penny toward the ex- 
penses, this Jubilee fund will be the larg- 
est in the world. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 
GREIFSWALD. 
BY PROF. PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D, 


THIS completes the sketches of German 
Universities which were begun THE INDE- 
PENDENT last year. Greifswald lies 
out of the way for American students, 
but is well worth visiting. It can be 
reached from Berlin via Angermiinde, 
Pasewalk and Anklam in about six hours. 
The city lies near the shores of the Baltic 
Sea, not far from Stralsund, in the Prus- 
sian province of Pomerania, and numbers 
about 20,000 inhabitants. It has venérable 
old churches, several beautiful prome- 
nades, which give it a modern, comfort- 
able aspect, and good university buildings. 
The library is in a separate building, and 
has among its treasures a copy of the oldest 
printed Bible and a golden cup of Luther’s. 
I spent two days there last summer, in 
company with an American friend (Mr. 
Arthur Mc Giffert, now studying at Mar- 
burg) very profitably and agreeably with 
the professors at their homes and lec- 
tures. The city is connected with the Bal- 
tic by the navigable Ryck. In Eldena are 
the ruins of the Cistercian convent Hilda 
from which the settlement proceeded. 

The University of Greifswald was 
founded in 1456, and celebrated its fourth 
centennial in 1856. In commemoration of 
it a gothic column was erected with the 


statues of four professors: John Bugen- | 


hagen (the colleague of Luther and reformer 
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enteenth century), Berndt (a medical pro- 
fessor, d. 1854), and E. M. Arndt (the cele- 
brated German patriot, d. 1860). "The in- 
stitution numbers nearly 1,000 students, 
and 78 teachers. The number of theologi- 
cal students during the last two semesters 
exceeded 300, which is more than at 
any preceding period. The faculty is one 
of the best for its size. Its general char- 
acter is moderately Lutheran. The theol- 
ogy taught there represents the evangeli- 
cal union of the Prussian State Church 
witha prevailing Lutheran type. Itagrees 
with the Leipzig and Erlangen theology in 
its Evangelical Lutheran character, but 
differs from both in its friendly attitude to 
the Reformed Church and the Evangelical 
United Church. Leipzig and Erlangen are 
exclusively Lutheran. The present minis- 
ter of the Cultus, Herr von Gossler (a very 
intelligent and admirably informed gen- 
tleman), desires to make Greifswald a suc- 
cessful rival of Leipzig and Erlangen, as a 
Lutheran Union faculty, while Marburg is 
to be more a Reformed Union faculty, in 
harmony with the history of the country, 
Pomerania being originally Lutheran, and 
electoral Hesse Reformed. In this he has 
succeeded in a great measure, in Greifs- 
wald more than in Marburg. It is difficult 
for an American to understand the eccle- 
siastical relations of Germany, but it is 
still more difficult for a German to under- 
stand the ecclesiastical relations of Amer- 
ica and to find the way through the laby- 
rinth of our denominations and sects. 
Each state in Germany has its established 
Church, with more or less freedom for 
what are called sects. Prussia had for- 
merly two established Churches, the Lu- 
theran and Reformed; the former much the 
stronger, but the latter included the royal 
family ; since 1817 they are united under 
one government and worship, and called 
the United Evangelical Church. The 
union, however, was not intended to ob- 
literate the differences between the Lu- 
theran and Reformed (Calvinistic) types, 
but only to subordinate them to the more 
important points of agreement. 

To return to Greifswald. The theologi- 
cal teaching corps numbers five ordinary 
professors: Hanne, Zéckler, Cremer, 
Haupt, Bredenkamp; two extraordinary 
professors: Giesebrecht and Schultze, 
and one Privatdocent, Meinhold. I heard 
lectures from Cremer, Zéckler, Haupt and 
Schultze. 

Dr. Cremer is professor of systematic 
theology and New Testament exegesis. 
He is a good lecturer, clear and distinct, 
and thoroughly evangelical. He is well 
known in England and America by his 
Biblical-Theological Dictionary which ex- 
plains all important doctrinal terms of the 
New Testament, and is published by Clark 
in Edinburgh, in an English version of an 
earlier edition, with an appendix from the 
third edition. The book has had a remark- 
able success in Germany. It supplements 
the defects of Grimm’s Latin Lexicon of 
the New Testament, which is purely phi- 
lological, but for this very reason indis- 
pensable, and which has now been given 
to the English-reading public with very 
many valuable improvements by Dr. 
Thayer. Dr. Cremer is busily engaged in 
preparing a fifth edition, which will super- 
sede the preceding editions. For live 
books of live German professors are con- 
stantly growing with the authors and out- 
growing their former stages. This is the 
case, e. g., with Meyer’s Commentaries; 
they have been rewritten again and again, 
and are now undergoing a new revision 
under the hands of Professor Weiss and 
others, so that older editions are worse 
than useless, because they are misleading 
and the enemies of the better. Huther’s 
Commentary on the Pastoral Epistles in 
the Meyer’s series has been set aside alto- 
gether by an entirely new Commentary of 
Weiss in the same series. In Germany 
they never think of stereotyping a book as 
long as it is open to changes and improve- 
ments. We stereotype our books with all 
their errors and imperfections. Cremer’s 
Dictionary ought to be re-translated from 
the fifth edition now passing through the 
press. But even this will not be the last. The 
author contemplates the enlargement of the 
work by and by into acomplete dictionary 
of the New Testament, which would nearly 
double the size. Cremer has also written 





a book on the Last Things, which Dr. Low- 
rie has translated under the title, ‘“‘Beyond 
the Grave” (published by the Harpers in 
New York). 

Dr. Zéckler is perhaps the most exten- 
sively learned man among the living di- 
vines of Germany. His knowledge em- 
braces not only all the branches of divinity, 
but also natural sciences, and the relation 
of science, to religion. His deafness pro- 
motes his familiarity with books, but hin- 
ders his popularity as a lecturer. It is 
very difficult to communicate with him. 
He is a most excellent and pious gentle- 
man, and ascholar of untiring industry. 
He has largely contributed to Lange’s Bi- 
ble Commentary, to Herzog’s Encyclope- 
dia (reproduced in America) ; he has writ- 
ten two volumes on Creation and the rela- 
tion of Science and the Bible, an archzo- 
logical work on the Cross and the Crucifix 
(translated into English) ; he edits a Church 
gazette (Evangelische Kirchenzeitung), and 
an apologetic monthly (Der Beweis des 
Glaubens), and in connection with half a 
dozen collaborators,a Theological Encpclo- 
peedia, 7. e., a series of text-books on the 
various departments of theological study. 
The merits of the several volumes are very 
unequal, and some are not up to the latest 
advances. But the series has met with 
great success, and an English translation 
seems to be contemplated at Princeton, 
as Dr. Zéckler informed me. His lectures 
in the University are chiefly historical. I 
heard him lecture on Dogmengeschichie to 
a limited number of students. He gavea 
learned and accurate account of the three 
theories on the eucharist among the ancient 
Greek and Latin fathers. He is in 
the prime of life (born 1833) and will make 
the best use of his future years. 

Dr. Haupt is a man of forty-five years, 
full of life and vigor, and the most popu- 
lar lecturer in Greifswald. I heard him 
lecture before 120 students on the moral 
conflicts described in the seventh chapter 
of Romans ; he explained it of the regene- 
rate state in harmony with Augustine and 
Luther, but with a partial concession to 
the American interpretation which applies 
it to the unregenerate state. It properly 
describes the legalistic transition state from 
Judaism to Christianity. The seventh chap- 
ter ends with a cry of despair, the eighth 
chapter with a shout of victory. Haupt’s 
style of lecturing is free, fresh and inspir- 
ing. Heis personally a very agreeable 
gentleman anda bright, animated con- 
versationalist. He understands English, 
and has some knowledge of the commen- 
taries of Lightfoot and Westcott. He is 
the author of an excellent Commentary 
on the First Epistle of St. John, which was 
translated by Professor Pope. I spent a 
delightful hour with him in his study, talk- 
ing on higher criticism, the interpretation 
of Romans seventh and eight, and espec- 
ially on the burning Johannean question. 
He ascribes the Apocalypse (like Liicke and 
Bleek) to the Presbyter John, in which I 
differ, as the very existence of such a mys- 
terious Doppelgdinger of the apostle is 
doubtful; but he is very decided on the apos- 
tolic origin of the Fourth Gospel which is 
absolutely inexplicable as the product of a 
post-apostolic, unknown Christian Plato, 
and can only have been written by the be- 
loved disciple under the inspiration of the 
very spirit of Christ. 

Dr. Bredenkamp has the Hebrew depart- 
ment. He is the successor, and an oppo- 
nent of Wellhausen (now at Marburg), 
who, at his own request, was transferred 
from the theological to the philosophical 
faculty, in the honest conviction that his 
views on the Old Testament unfitted him 
for a teacher of future ministers of the 
Gospel. Bredenkamp suffered seriously 
of mental aberration, but is now lecturing 
again, and has just published a Commen- 
tary on Isaiah. 

Victor Schultze isa young and rising 
Church historian, of precisely the same 
age with Harnack (36 years), but of amore 
conservative tendency. He was called 
from Leipzig. He wrote a book on the 
Catacombs, and devotes himself chiefly 
to Christian archzology and art, as_illus- 
trating the history of Christian life. He 
has laid the foundation of a Christian Mu- 
seum in imitation of the one founded by 
Professor Piper at Berlin. This isan im- 
portant branch of historical theology and 
will require attention in America. It isto 
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be hoped that liberal donors will endow 
special professorships of Christian art in 
our leading theological seminaries. 

UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE NEW PHASE OF THE IRISH 
QUESTION. 


BY W. H. S. AUBREY, D.D., 
OF THE LONDON “ NONCONFORMIST.” 

THE Tory bomb has been hurled against 
Ireland. After eight months of vacilla- 
tion between the impulses of brutality and 
feebleness, the anomalous Government 
now in office, but not in power, has decided 
to revert to the old and futile method of 
coercing the Irish. Will the bomb burst? 
If so, what damage will it effect? Much 
depends, so far as the immediate issue is 
concerned, upon the attitude of the dissen- 
tient Liberals, who hold for the time the 
balance of power, and without whose aid 
Lord Salisbury’s cabinet is in a minority in 
the House of Commons. Lord Hartington 
is known to favor a coercive policy. In 
this he is politically consistent, and the 
Whigs who follow him, to the number of 
fifty or thereabouts, will support the Gov- 
ernment, and will probably end by going 
over, bag and baggage. But it is absolute- 
ly certain that the mass of English Liber- 
als, and especially the great and important 
body of workingmen, will never consent to 
a perpetuation of the stringent and drastic 
treatment of Ireland. It is also certain 
that the forces of the House will be used to 
the utmost extent by the minority of three- 
sevenths, to impede the enactment of such 
a measure as is now before the country. 

True, the Government has secured a reso- 
lution of urgency, so that the new Coercion 
bill, takes precedence of all other legisla- 
tive measures ; but this was passed by a 
majority of only 89, instead of by 126, as 
had been confidently anticipated and pre- 
In the existing temper of the 
Irish Nationalist Party, and in the atti- 
tude which Mr. Gladstone and his 
adherents have assumed, it is-not unlikely 
that weeks, and even months, may be 
occupied in debating and opposing the 
bill. Even the new Rules of Procedure 
which have been forced through the House 
of Commons do not allow of the closure 
being applied to 290 of its members, and 
both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. John Morley 
have unmistakably hinted that the debate 
will be prolonged and the struggle will be 
arduous. In the mean time the country is 
being appealed to. Hundreds of lectures 
are in course of delivery, numerous meet- 
ings are being held in doubtful or opposing 
constituencies, and tracts and pamphlets 
are being widely circulated, all with a 
view to state the facts of the case and to 
explain and vindicate the policy of jus- 
tice and kindness toward Ireland. The re- 
sults are already apparent, and the public 
sentiment will rapidly increase in force 
and intensity. 

The pretext is raised that Ireland 
is in a state of disorganization, and 
that the law must beenforced. Anything 
more flimsy and misleading cannot be 
imagined. The testimony of the judges 
on circuit since the beginning of this year 
is absolute and conclusive as to the marked 
diminution of crime. The entire provinces 
of Ulster and Munster, with the whole 
counties of Tipperary, Waterford, Leitrim, 
and Sligo—twenty-five counties in all—are 
free from disorder. Of the remaining 
seven counties in Ireland, or less than one- 
fourth of the country, Kerry and Limerick, 
parts of Galway and Roscommon, a third 
of Clare, a sixth of Cork, and a sixth of 
Mayo are partially disturbed. Yet the pre- 
tense is urged that Ireland, as a whole, is 
lawless and on the eve of chaos, and Tory 
scribblers and speakers are indulging in 
vain and vapid declamation in support 
of this falsehood. The marvel is that 
Ireland has been so patient, and that the 
instances of disorder have not been a hun- 
dred-fold or a thousand-fold more numer- 
ous, remembering the constant and cruel 
evictions that have taken place all this 
winter. 

The Conservatives resisted Mr. Par- 
nell’s proposal last fall that evictions 
should be suspended for six months, tru- 
culently denying his assertion that rents 
were far too high, and that the tenants 
could not pay them. Now, Lord Cow- 
per’s Commission, appointed by the pres- 


ent Tory Cabinet, has reported, even on 
one-sided Tory evidence, that this is in- 
deed the case, that values have fallen 18} 
per cent. within five years, and that the 
judicial rents need to be more frequently 
revised. Sir Redvers Buller, who was 
dispatched to restore order in Kerry, testi- 
fied before that Commission that law in 
Ireland has favored the rich at the ex- 
pense of the poor ; that most of the ten- 
ants in the worst districts were anxious to 
pay their rents if they could; that many 
rents are excessive and cannot be paid ; 
that no freedom of contract exists ; and 
that the people look on the National 
League as their salvation. He advocated 
increased powers being conferred upon 
the Land Courts, so as to protect tenants 
against arbitrary exactions. Yet, in the 
face of all this, the Tory Government per- 
sistently refused to deal first and foremost 
with whatis the crux of the whole diffi- 
culty in Ireland. Even though, on the 
testimony of their own adherents and 
officials, there is a just demand for a set- 
tlement of the land question in a way that 
shall relieve thousands of unfortunate 
tenants from rack-rents which# is impossi- 
ble for them to pay and earn a bare subsist- 
ence,the Government would not take up this 
urgent matter until they were forced to 
do so, but obstinately insisted on legisla- 
ting, with the hopeless object of repressing 
the symptoms that spring from a remedi- 
able cause which they would not touch. 
[The explanation is that the members of 
the Cabinet are known to be divided 
among themselves about the policy to be 
pursued on the land question.] However, 
they have brought forward, in the 
House of Lords, a_ partial scheme 
which is to be discussed there, pari passu, 
with the Coercion Bill in the Commons. 
Its chief features will have been trans- 
mitted by cable to America, so that a brief 
summary and comment will suffice. The 
bill is divided into three parts, dealing 
with tenure, appeal, and equitable juris- 
diction; the larger and much more impor- 
tant subject of land-purchase being left 
for treatment in a separate measure, as 
soon as the Tories have made up their 
minds what to propose. Lease-holders are 
to be admitted to the benefits of the Act 
of 1881, which, in the judgment of many, 
ought to have dealt with the matter. 
Landlords, instead of being obliged to 
evict before the tenant’s right to a period 
of six months for redemption comes into 
operation, may serve notice immediately 
on obtaining a writ of ejectment, and the 
tenant is then to become a caretaker. A 
hope is expressed that the number of evic- 
tions will be thereby halved; but it is im- 
possible not to suspect that the interest of 
the landlords is the main object sought. 
It is furthgr proposed that in the case of 
tenants who are insolvent through misfor- 
tune, a county court judge, while grant- 
ing to the landlord the judgment to which 
he is entitled, may put a reasonable stay 
upon execution. Where the inability of a 
tenant to pay arises from no misconduct 
or imprudence, the judge may order 
a composition upon his whole debts 
including his rent, and permit him to 
continue in occupation while paying a fair 
rent. But it is not intended to reduce the 
period of fifteen years at which the judi- 
cial rents are fixed. Landlords are to be 
still further aided by exemption from 
taxes when their rents are not paid. It is 
felt that the scheme is partial and inad- 
equate, and that it does not touch the real 
difficulties of the case; while, like most 
Tory attempts at legislation, it is framed 
for the advantage of a few at the expense 
of the many. Moreover, this tinkering with 
the fringe and the accidents of a crucial 
question, while neglecting its essentials, is 
unworthy of the name of statesmanship, 
and it reveals the miserable and helpless 
condition to which this anomalous govern- 
ment is reduced, depending, as it does, 
upon the dissentient liberals for exist. 
ence. 

The other measure now before the House 
of Commons, empowers magistrates in 
Ireland to examine witnesses on oath,when 
a crime has been committed, although 
no person is charged. This proposal is 
taken from the law or usage obtaining in 
Scotland, and there may be reasons for its 





extension. Next it is proposed that in cases 
of criminal conspiracy, boycotting, rioting, 
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offenses under the Whiteboy Act, assault- 
ing officers of the law, taking forcible and 
unlawful possession, and inciting to these 
offenses, jury trial may be altogether 
abolished, and two resident magistrates 
who, it must be remembered, are ap- 
pointed and paid by the authorities at 
Dublin, are to have summary jurisdiction, 
and power to inflict six months’ imprison- 
ment with hard labor. It has been 
pointed out, and the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland admits, that this would enable the 
Government to gag the press. A third 
provision permits the law officers of the 
Crown to apply for a change of venue for 
trial of any indictable offense, though the 
accused may show cause against the re- 
moval, and the High Court of Justice 
will have to decide whether this is neces- 
sary in order to secure a fair trial. It is 
obvious that in common equity, such a 
rule ought to be applied to Orange prosecu- 
tions in Belfast and in other parts of Ulster 
where Protestant jurf®s have recently re- 
fused to convict, on the clearest evidence, 
men charged with brutal attacks upon Ro- 
man Catholics. It is further proposed that 
either the Attorney-General for Ireland or 
the accused may demand a special jury; 
and the former functionary, if supported 
by the Attorney-General for England may 
apply for the trial in that country of per- 
sons charged with certain offenses in Ire- 
land, the expenses of witnesses being de- 
frayed, and Irish counsel being allowed to 
appear at the English bar. The crimes to 
which this applies are murder, attempted 
murder, aggravated violence, arson, and 
breaking or firing into dwelling-houses. 
Finally, the Lord Lieutenant in Council is 
empowered to proclaim it an offense un- 
der the Act to have anything to do with 
an association such as the National 
League—formed for what is vaguely de- 
scribed as ‘‘ the commission of crime, the 
carrying on of operations for or by the 
commission of crime, or the encourage- 
ment or aiding of persons to commit 
crime, or for promoting or inciting to acts 
of violence or intimidation, or interfering 
with the administration of the law, or dis- 
turbing the maintenance of law or or- 
der.” The bill is not limited in operation 
as to time, as former measures of a similar 
character, but is intended to be perma- 
nent. 

Thus it will be seen that the meshes are 
woven so closely as to be able to catch and 
retain all kinds of political fish who may 
be obnoxious tothe Government. Judging 
by what has been done in former years, the 
law-officers, the magistrates, and, in a 
greater measure, the police, will determine 
what are offenses under the act, if ever it 
becomes law, and will constitute them- 
selves virtually both prosecutors and 
judges. One of the gravest evils of the ex- 
isting system in Ireland is that the admin- 
istrators of the law are partisans and op- 
pressors of the people, and use their vast 
powers, backed by 30,000 soldiers, and 12,- 
000 armed constables who are soldiers in 
everything but in name, mainly for rich, 
absentee landlords, to enable them to en- 
force extortionate and impossible rents. 
Yet the Tory Cabinet, after eight months 
of gestation, have produced what all re- 
flecting and reasonable men feel 
to be a scheme that furnishes no rem- 
edy, but only mocks and insults the Irish 
people. It may pass, owing to the unholy al- 
liance now prevailing between the Tories 
and the dissentient Liberals, although 
some of the latter are halting behind their 
quondam allies ; but the great Liberal party 
in the country will strain every nerve ‘to 
defeat it. If Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and 
other Radicals are such political apostates 
as to vote for this retrograde and tyranni- 
cal bill, their doom is sealed, and they can 
only hope to remain in Parliament by the 
help of the Tories. A sentiment of pro- 
found indignation is spreading abroad, 
that men who have within twelve months 
solemnly declared that force is noremedy, 
and that coercion is dead, should now 
prove recreant to their recent utterances, 
and without valid cause should range 
themselves on the side of Tory intolerance, 
exclusiveness, and repressive legislation. 
Yet the country 1s to be congratulated that 
Toryism is fully revealed in its unchanged 
and unchangeable spirit of antagonism to 





popular rights and liberties, and in all its 
original sin of legislating for the rich at the 


expense of the poor, and for the perpetua- 
tion of monopoly and injustice. But the 
spirit of the age is against all such preten- 
sions, and whatever the immediate issue, 
owing to the unnatural relations of politi- 
cal parties, this gigantic wrong will speed- 
ily be redressed, and its authors will be 
hurled from the positions they have abused 
and betrayed. The emphatic expressions 
of adverse opinions from the United States, 
by resolutions from state legislatures and 
other representative bodies, are producing 
a powerful effect. 
CROYDON, LONDON, ENG. 
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A BREAK IN “THE SOLID SOUTH” 
IN 1888. 


BY PROF. J. D. HODGES, 


THAT the Republican party will receive 
the electoral vote of several of the South- 
ern States, in the next quadrennial elec- 
tion, is in a high degree probable, if, in- 
deed, it is not inevitable. This result will 
be effected rather by ‘‘ the logic of events” 
than by any pronounced policy of either 
of the great parties, commending the one 
or condemning the other. 

Prior to the inauguration of a Demo- 
cratic President, it was quite easy for 
Southern leaders to marshall the masses 
under the banner of the Democracy. It 
was urged, with telling effect, that the 
fixed policy of the Republican party, 
backed by a ‘‘ solid North,” was to exclude 
the South from all participation in the 
executive and judicial branches of the 
general Government; that for a full quar- 
ter of a century the South, containing 
almost one-half of the territory and near- 
ly one-third of the population of the 
Union, has had no representation on the 
Supreme Court bench, Justice Harlan and 
Woods being in no proper sense represen- 
tative Southern men; that for these twenty- 
five years she has not had a single name 
upon any of the four tickets usually voted 
in elections for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States ; that during all 
this time she had not had a cabinet posi- 
tion, the seeming exception of Secretary 
Hunt to the contrary notwithstanding, 
since the latter, though geographically 
from the South, was no more acceptable 
to the Southern people as a representative 
of Southern feeling and sentiment, than 
if he had been born in Massachusetts and 
reared in the home of Wendell Phillips. 
This exclusion, whether just or unjust, 
approved by a practically ‘‘ solid North,” 
has solidified the South. The continued 
success of the Northern party—the Repub- 
lican party is essentially the party of the 
North, while the Democratic party is 
essentially the party of the South—would 
have kept the South solid indefinitely. 

Anomalous as it may seem, the success 
of the Democratic party in the late National 
election, made possible by the effective 
counting in of four Northern states, with 
considerably reduced majorities in others, 
will break the absolute supremacy of the 
Democracy in the South, by placing in the 
Republican column, in 1888, at least three 
Southern States, to which four others may 
be added, with decreased majorities in all 
the states. The feeling among the masses, 
at the South, is not unlike that of the 
pugilist who is only too glad to ‘‘hold-up” 
when he has perceived a disposition on the 
part of his antagonist to do the same thing. 
The ‘Solid South” of "76 was created by 
the practically “Solid North” of ’68 and 
72. +The breaking of the solidarity of the 
North in ’84, by the vote of New York, 
Connecticut, New Jersey and Indiana, will 
be followed in ’88, by the breaking of the 
solidarity of the South, in the yote of Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and North Carolina; 
possibly, also in thatof Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana and Florida. 

Besides this general disposition of the 
Southern people to second the efforts of the 
Northern people in breaking down the sec- 
tional barriers erected by politicians on 
both sides; there are other and minor con- 
siderations which, in the aggregate, will 
exercise a potent influence in the next 
election. Among these are the following: 
The Blair bill is exceptionally popular 
among the Southern masses; and its defeat 
by the Democratic House, together with 
the manifestly hostile attitude of many 
Democratic leaders, will msure an in- 





creased vote to the Republican party. 
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the methods employed in collecting inter- 
nal revenue, have become odious to the 
Southerner of all shades of political opin- 
ion, exclusive of officials. The Democratic 
party for twenty years has, at all times 
and places, bitterly denounced the system, 
pledging itself in platform utterances to 
its repeal or modification. The people 
were taught that this repeal and Demo- 
cratic success would be synonymous. Un- 
der the influence of this teaching thou- 
sands of votes were secured to the De- 
mocracy. The failure of the party in 
Congress to institute measures, having for 
their object the fulfillment of these 
pledges, whether such failure is justly 
chargeable to the party or not, will react 
unfavorably upon its success in the com- 
ing election. 

The refusal of the Democratic House 
even to consider measures of ‘‘ revenue 
reform,” after having announced it asa 
fundamental principle of the party in four 
national conventions, will produce an in- 
difference among the rank and file of 
Democratic voters that will be disastrous 
to party success. 

The Southern leader has been proverbi- 
ally industrious in promulgating the doc- 
trine that the election and successful in- 
auguration of a Democratic administra- 
tion would, in some undefined way, 
‘*make the times better.” The fate of cir- 
cumstances has made them worse, percep- 
tibly so, in the cotton and tobacco produc- 
ing areas of the South, for which the 
Democratic party, in no small degree, will 
be held responsible. 

This is the outlook as it now presents it- 
self toa candid Democrat at the South. 
Were the election to come off in Novem- 
ber, 87, the result would doubtless be as 
However, the action of 
the administration, together with that of 
the fiftieth Congress, may be such as to 


indicated above. 


modify materially these prognostications 
before the coming of November, 1888. 
JERUSALEM, N. C. 
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THE MICHIGAN CAMPAIGN. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
PRESIDENT NATIONAL W.C.T.U. 

THE INDEPENDENT of March 24th’ has a 
noble editorial paragraph which sounds a 
note of warning to the friends of high li- 
cense who are ‘ attacking the principle of 
prohibition.” It makes the point that these 
friends cannot fairly urge their measure as 
‘*the remedy for intemperance which true 
temperance men are everywhere clamor- 
ing for,” and goes on to declare most truly 
that ‘‘ the overwhelming majority of true 
temperance men have no faith in it... . 
them that high 
hinders rather than helps toward Prohibi- 
tion and they will discard it forever.” 


Once satisfy license 


These words, from a paper so influential 
as THE INDEPENDENT are more welcome to 
ne as a temperance worker than any re- 
cent utterance from a quarter of equal 
[ have just returned from Michi- 
gan, where, with my friend and associate, 
Miss Anna Gordon, I have held thirty- 
three meetings in the interest of the pro- 
hibitory Constitutional Amendment, and 
I am prepared to give new and _ sig- 
nificant illustrations’ of the fact that 
high license educates away from and not 
Indeed, if the state 
has been lost, it may be fairly said that the 
friends of high license have but accom- 
plished their desire. 
ty against the amendment is, as temper- 
ance workers believe, the result of frauds 
in the voting and in the count, perpe- 
trated by saloon politicians in the upper 
peninsula, in Detroit, and elsewhere. Vig 
orous efforts are being made by the 
friends of prohibition to bring to light 
these dark ways, and to prove these iniqui- 


dignity. 


toward prohibition. 


Its apparent majori- 


tous tricks vain; but no matter how this 
attempt may result, one fact stands out 
clear and indisputable—the friends of high 
license voted against the amendment. Nor 
were they content with this, but in public 
meetings, planned and addressed by them, 
they did their utmost to defeat the meas- 
ure. 

The Presbyterian Church failed more 
notably than any other of which, from its 
official utterances, we had reason to ex- 
pect co-operation. I was present in a great 
rink ata ‘citizens’ meeting,” addressed 
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other lights of the denomination, which 
meeting was placarded inthe saloons and 
applauded by the saloon element. Its 
speakers declared that they represented 
‘* practical temperance” as against the 
‘*moral fictions” of those who adocated 
the amendment. D. Bethune Duffield, 
Esq., of Detroit (son of the Rev. Dr. George 
Duftield, of blessed memory), a promi- 
nent member of the Church his father’s 
loved, addressed anti-amendment meet- 
ings in the chief towns of Michigan, every- 
where declaiming with vehemence against 
the amendment. Heeven declared that 
he would rather have his “ good right 
hand burned off than to permit it to cast a 
‘* Yes” ballot. Mr. Duffield is the father 
of the ‘* tax (high license) law” of Michi- 
gan, and its most enthusiastic supporter. 
Under this legislation no community, 
however moral (save a few which have a 
special charter) can vote to put away its 
saloons. The arrangements of the law 
contemplate the perpetuity of the curse, 
and make no provision for the defense of 
the home from its inevitable ravages. It 
is not claimed that the usual clauses 
against Sunday selling, etc., are enforced, 
but strong emphasis is put upon ‘‘ making 
the traftic bear its own burdens.” 

I have worked in every state that has 
carried the amendment, and in all five 
have rejoiced to see the majorities roll up 
on the side of ‘‘ Home Protection.” In 
none until Michigan has a doubt 
ever been expressed that prohib- 
itory law had the majority (even 
in Ohio there were three to one, only not 
a constitutional majority, at least not so 
reported), but in this progressive Western 
state the vote is still in doubt. Put with 
these facts this one: Michigan is the only 
state where the high license method has 
had time to come to its ripeness. 

In Kansas, Iowa, Maine, it was unknown; 
in Ohio it had but just crawled in; Michi- 
gan alone had planted this bitter herb long 
enougli ago to have raised a crop of wrong 
opinions. The virus of poisoned gold had 
permeated its body politic; the moral 
chloroform of ‘ regulation” had dulled the 
perceptions of its voters; the intellectual 
bewilderment sure to fall upon 
those who justify the wicked for 
reward, who put darkness for light and 
light for darkness, had done its work, and 
we had ministers writing and speaking 
with a sharpness of denunciation against 
the amendment, utterly unknown to the 
respectable classes of the other states dur- 
ing similar campaigns. It was something 
entirely new to the temperance workers 
to find themselves ostracised by fellow 
church-members, and to see the priest and 
the Levite march to the polls side by side 
with the publican and sinner. I ought, in 
all fairness, to except the Methodist Church 
from this unexampled criticism. The two 
great parties by their chief organs, and 
their leadership on the platform in all the 
larger towns, made common cause against 
the amendment. 

This campaign is a turning-point in the 
temperance reform. Magnificently plan- 
ned and conducted, with more money, 
literature and speakers than any previous 
one has ever commanded ; with Professor 
Dickey leading the forces for the men and 
Mrs. Mary T. Lathrop for the women; 
with a canvass so thorough that it per- 
meated every school district and hamlet, 
we find a majority of from three to five 
thousand claimed against the amendment. 
It was a parentless child from the begin- 
ning, adopted by the temperance people of 
the state, and its life contended for with 
desperate earnestness by the home-folk of 
the commonwealth. If living, it is be- 
cause rescued from the jaws of a most ra- 
pacious enemy ; if dead, its epitaph should 
be Diep oF Hiau LICENSE. 

EVANSTON, ILL. 

i- : 

THERE are many curious ecclesiastical 
regulations as to the Holy Places in Je-usa- 
lem and their exhibition. When the Prince 
of Naples was there recently, the Italian 
consul sent word to the monks at the Holy 
Sepulchre that His Highness intended to 
visit that shrine, and they should receive him 
as befitted his rank. ‘“‘We cannot,” they 
replied, “unless we are so directed by the 
Pope.”” The consul then telegraphed to Leo 
XIII, and he at once sent orders to the 
monks to receive the Prince. 





GIFTS TO THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM. 


THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
Il. 
BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 

It is pleasant to be able to preface this 
second notice of the current Academy ex- 
hibition by another word of gratitude for 
valuable gifts recently bestowed upon the 
public—not upon the New York public only, 
but upon the American people at large. The 
number of strangers from other cities who 
annually visit the Metropolitan Museum is 
very great, and it is safe to say that it will 
be considerably increased when these new 
treasures are placed on exhibition. Follow- 
ing close upon the announcement that Mr. 
Vanderbilt had given us the ‘‘ Horse Fair”’ 
of Rosa Bonheur, came the news that Mr. 
Seney, of Brooklyn, had presented the 
Museum with ten valuable pictures. Chief 
among them is Le Rolle’s large ‘“‘ Organ Re- 
hearsal,’’ which was described in these col- 
umns when it was first exhibited with the 
Impressionist pictures, a year ago, and which 
has been h@®ging all winter in the Museum’s 
lodn collection. And among the others are 
a fine example of Israels, the great Belgian 
painter; two landscapes by Mauve, also an 
admirable Netherland artist; Mr. Millet’s 
**Cosy Corner,’ one of the most charming 
genre paintings recently executed in this 
country; a landscape by Mr. Charles Davis, 
of whose poetical talent I spoke two or three 
weeks ago, and another by George Inness, 
whom I do not hesitate to call the very first 
of living landscape painters. All these pic- 
tures and the ‘“‘ Horse Fair’ will be shown 
when the Museum opens again about the 
first of May, after the usual spring rearrange- 
ment of its contents. 

We shall have to wait longer, however, to 
see a still more valuable recent gift—the most 
valuable which has ever been given our Mu- 
seum. I mean, of course, the large collection 
of modern foreign pictures bequeathed by 
Miss Catherine Wolfe. Very naturally Miss 
Wolfe desired that her pictures should be 
kept together in a room especially devoted to 
them, where her portrait by Cabanel and 
her father’s likeness will hang among the 
rest. And very wisely and generously she 
added to the canvases themselves the sum of 
$200,000, the interest of which is to be applied 
to the proper maintenance of the collection, 
and, I believe, to the purchase of additional 
works from time totime. It is some years 
since I saw Miss Wolfe’s pictures but I well 
remember that the collection then impressed 
me as being one of the very best in or near 
New York. Mr. Vanderbilt’s and Mr. Er- 
win Davis’s must, of course, be ranked above 
it, and perhaps one or two others; but its 
average is unusually good, and it contains 
certain pictures of the very highest worth. 
Among these are the beautiful ‘‘Two Van- 
derveers’’ by Meissonier which I recently 
cited as so infinitely superior to the large 
**1807”’, Jules Bréton’s “ Peniteyts,” one of 
his very finest works—far finer than the one 
which made such a stir at the Morgan sale; 
an excellent small Decamps ‘‘The Turk- 
ish Patrol”; and certain fine French 
landscapes. Among pictures of a “ popu- 
lar’? sort — good, however, in their own 
way—may be named Max’s ‘‘Greeting”’ 
—a picture of a girl-martyr in the arena 
to whom some one has throwna rose; and 
Knaus’s ** Holy Family.’’ We shall have to 
wait until the new wing of the Museum is 
complete before we can see this collection. 
But the fact that, at last, after several disap- 
pointments, the public has been given one 
large and fine collection entire, and the fact 
that at last the public is beginning to rival 
the private collections of the city, these facts 
and the still richer future which they will 
undoubtedly inaugurate, are pleasant things 
to feed upon meanwhile. 

Returning now to the Academy exhibition 
it seems to me that the work which deserves 
to be mentioned next after the two pictures 
already described, is the statue of Sophocles, 
by Mr. Donoghue. ‘ Academy sculpture ” 
has been a by-word in the past. Year by 
year we produce comparatively few good 
works in this branch of art, and but a small 
proportion of these have figured within the 
Academy’s walls. This new work, however, 
seems to me not only good but very good; 
and not only very good, but, what is not 
always synonymous, very interesting and at- 
tractive. It is a full-length nude figure, 
larger than life, and designed for marble. 


It shows Sophocles not as the dramatic poet - 


of mature life, but as the adolescent who 
was chosen for his physical beauty and for 
his lyric power to lead the chorus of triumph 
after the battle of Salamis. As he is said 
then to have been but sixteen years old, his 
form, as shown in this statue, has the unde- 





veloped thinness of adolescence. But it 
is built on noble lines, and, though thin, 
is not meager or ungraceful. He holds 
in his hand the lyre made of a_ tor- 
toise-shell and the horns of a ram, and, 
poised on one leg, with the other foot just 
touching the ground, chants the pean with 
half-opened mouth. The scheme is a bold 
one—one which might easily have resulted 
in exaggeration of effect if not in caricature. 
But the effect is actually as simple as pow- 
erful. The face is beautiful, vital, full of 
passionate expression, and yet not lacking in 
repose. And though thoroughly classic in 
type, it is not a pastiche from any familiar 
antique statue. The gesture of the out- 
stretched right arm is dramatic and grace 
ful. The size of the hand, which has just 
struck the chords of the lyre, seems a little 
excessive; but perhaps it is not. One should 
speak carefully of details of this kind and 
of all other technical kinds in criticising the 
work of a conscientious artist, who has had 
Nature before him. We do not have un- 
draped Nature before us, and should hesi- 
tate to criticise knowledge by ignorance. If 
we would see the difference between true life 
and feeling in a statue and conventional in- 
anity, between true beauty and sham beau- 
ty, and the difference too between the new 
school of American sculpture and the old, 
we may compare the “Sophocles” with a 
certain statue called ‘‘ May Flower,” which 
stands near by. This looks like a survival 
of the days of Hiram Powers, and is quite 
the sort of thing our earlier school was sat- 
isfied with producing. 

Mr. Donoghue is also represented by a 
bronze bas-relief called the ‘ Seraph,’’ which 
shows the nude, winged figure of a boy, seen 
in profile playing on a harp. It is interest- 
ing and individual, but very strange in out- 
line—lawfully or illegally, however, I do not 
presume to say. A small bust of a well- 
known painter, by Mr. Warner, is an ex- 
cellent thing. A bust of Mr. Boyesen by 
Mr. C. R. Smith, is above the average, and 
the same artist’s large group of ‘‘Bacchantes”’ 
has vigor and certain points of interest— 
notably, the expression of the faces. In 
another room stands another of Mr. Warner’s 
busts, a charming rendering of a handsome 
masculine head. And thus it will be seen 
that this year’s ‘‘Academy sculpture” is cer- 
tainly not to be passed over with a word of 
pity. The large statues look well against 
the draperies in the west room; but it would 
have been far better could we have gone all 
around them. A statue in the round is not 
like a painting—meant to be seen in a front 
view only. To make one of its aspects good 
isa minor task compared with the task of 
making them all equally good. And this is 
just the question we should like to be able 
to settle with regard to the Sophocles. 

Among the painted portraits those which 
will first be noted are probably the two by 
Munkacsy. They are professedly but rapid 
studies, done in two or three sittings. As 
such they have much interest and show 
much executive power; and as alikeness Mr. 
Marquand’s seems admirable except as re- 
gards the coloring. The same curious ma- 
hogany-like tone which mars this, mars the 
other also and far more seriously. When 
Mr. Alexander painted Dr. M’Cosh last year 
he rendered his clear-cut, strong yet delicate 
face more faithfully in this respect—and I 
think in every other. Perhaps he over spir- 
itualized it a little, but that was a good fault 
compared with Munkacsy’s fault of taking 
all the spirituality and delicacy out ofit. To 
my mind the young American’s work was 
far more satisfactory, both as a portrait and 
asa picture, than this by the famous for- 
eigner. 

The P. N. A. has painted two well-known 
faces—Mr. Sage’s, of Ithaca, and Bishop 
Henry Potter’s—in his usual soft yet black- 
ish way and with the accompaniment of his 
time-honored crimson chair. Mr. Freer sends 
a refined and very pleasing portrait of a lady 
in black, with bare arms and neck, which 
would have been still better had the back- 
ground been a little quieter; Mr. Alden 
Weir another likeness of the baby he painted 
so beautifully for the water-color exhibition 
this time standing, dressed in white with an 
orange in his hand; M. Rajon a charming 
pastel of a lady’s head in profile which, if it 
errs at all, errs on the side of over “‘sweet- 
ness,” not of over-boldness, like some of our 
recent efforts in this medium; Mr. Eaton an 
interesting, though not very strong portrait 
of a gentleman ; and Mr. Vinton an admira- 
bly strong, though not at all charming like- 
ness of Mr.Theodore Chase, of Beston. 

Among the good genre pictures is Mr. 
Kappes’s ‘Buckwheat Cakes,’ as usual 
with Negro figures. It is excellent in com- 
position and character, but the exaggerated 
lihgting gives it a very chalky hue. Mr. Al- 
bert Ryder’s little seated figure is beautiful 
in color and poetic in feeling. Mr. Perry 
Jr.’s ‘‘ Wicker Workers,” with its group of 
women and boys in a dusky interior plait- 
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ing straw over great green-glass bottles and 
carboys, has a theme so peculiarly rich in 
possibilities of every sort that one regrets it 
was not chanced upon by some one with 
more skill in color, in composition, and in 
characterization. Mr. Ulrich’s “‘ Washing 
the Feet, St. Mark’s Venice,” is by no means 
up to the average of his last few year’s con- 
tributions. It is theatrical in effect and 
crude in color, though the lighting is good; 
and the picture has a certain bold cleverness 
and other qualities of more genuine excel- 
lence. Mr. Mowbray’s ‘‘ Rose Festival,” a 
scene from ‘“‘Lalla Rookh,”’ shows distinct col- 
oristic power in the somewhat Japanese ef- 
fect produced by the gayly-clad figures 
seated on a carpet of strewn pink roses in a 
soft green landscape. It is one of the most 
singular and one of the most charming 
things in the room—a trifle, but a good one. 
Mr. de Thulstrup’s battle-scene is clever, 
interesting and agreeable. But certainly 
one cannot use this last adjective with re- 
gard to Mr. Gaul’s, wherein the agonies of 
death are depicted in a quite blood-curdling 
way. Mr. Eastman Johnson’s group of old 
whalemen is good, and so are a number of 
small genres, for which we cannot make 
place to speak. 

Nor is there space left to say much of the 
landscapes. Mr. Homer Martin sends two 
or three small and charmingly poetic ex- 
amples; Mr. Thomas Moran a view of Ven- 
ice, quite in his old Turneresque manner; 
Mr. Childe Hassam several individual and 
attractive views of Parisian streets; Mr. C. 
W. Eaton a good twilight scene; Mr. Ken- 
yon Cox asingular but dignified and itern- 
esting September study; Mr. Smillie and 
Mr. Gifford good average examples of their 
fam liar art; Mr. Walter Palmer an admi- 
rable winter landscape; Miss Hirschberg, 
Miss Lampert, Mr. Kluth, Miss Murphy and 
Mrs. Nicholls small and modest pictures, 
which should not be overlooked? A num- 
ber of other landscapes also deserve more 
than a word of praise. But I can only givea 
sentence to a few of the best cattle pieces on 
the walls—these being, it seems to me, very 
good indeed, especially the first named: Mr. 
George Innes, Jr.’s ‘‘ Mid-Day,” Mr. E. A. 
Moore’s “‘ Prisoner,’”? and Mr. Thomas Al- 
len’s ‘‘ At the End of the Lane.”” And then 
I must close with a simple reference to Mr. 
Shirlaw’s charming study of a woman’s fig- 
ure in the greenish light reflected from over- 
shadowing trees. 

NEw YORK CITy. 


Diblical Research. 
A REMARKABLE “FIND.” 


WE have received a letter from Mrs. Char- 
lotte F. Brown, of Sidon, Syria, giving an 
account of a remarkable discovery near there 
of sarcophagi. We quote from her letter, 
adding some passages from a letter since re- 
ceived from the Rev. W. K. Eddy. 

A poor man, a Protestant, stumbled on a 
sort of cave; and now the place has been 
opened, soldiers are on guard, and only those 
having permission can go down into it. The 
law is, that the finder of antiquities has a 
third of the proceeds, the owner of the land 
a third, and the Government the remaining 
third. The man came to Mr. Eddy for ad- 
vice, saying that he had been offered £500 
for his share. Mr. Eddy advised him by all 
means to take what he could get, and not 
trust to getting a third from a tricky gov- 
ernment. 

Tra Harris, M.D., of Tripoli and Mr. Eddy 
went to the place to-day, as they had per- 
mission to see what there was to be seen. 
There is a large opening cut in the solid rock 
about a mile northeast of the city, in an open 
field above the line of gardens, thirty feet 
square, and perhaps thirty-five deep, that 
has been cleared out. They were let down 
into the hole by arope. In each of the four 
walls was found a door leading to a chamber. 
In the south room, about fifteen feet square, 
were two sarcophagi, one of black marble, 
beautifully polished, and severely plain,with 
no carving. The other was of pure white 
marble, eleven feet long, five wide, and twelve 
high, dazzlingly bright in the light 
of the candles they carried. The top 
was a grand arch of shining marble, 
the front of which was divided by a line into 
two panels, and so the back. At the four 
sides were four projections with noble lions’ 
heads. On each panel was a symbolical fig- 
ure—body of animal, head of eagle, with up- 
lifted wings, facing each other. Below on 
the front of the tomb, beneath a very elab- 
orate cornice, were two Centaurs facing each 
other and trampling on a warrior whostrove 
to defend himself by a shield. On the sides, 
which were alike, were first two human fig- 
ures with four spirited horses ahead of them; 
some of the horses have their heads turned 
back; and beneath the horses’ feet, a lion on 
the one side, and a boar or hyena on the 





other ; then two more figures with four more 
horses. 

At the back, in the upper part, were also 
figures—bodies of birds, heads of men, with 
beautifully extended wings. Below, two 
Centaurs carrying a captured stag between 
them. The cloaks falling from the shoul- 
ders of these Centaurs had lions’ heads in the 
corners. One Centaur carries the branch of 
a tree like a gigantic arrow upon his shoul- 
ders. Below these figures all around was a 
band of figures quite small and exquisitely 
cut, representing hunting scenes, etc. This 
was partly covered with stones, so that we 
could not see it. The workmanship of 
this was good, but not remarkable. A hole 
had been broken in the front through which 
the contents had been rifled, but in general 
it was in a fine state of preservation, Three 
skeletons and five dogs’ heads. From the 
long noses of the latter, it is easy to infer 
they were hunting dogs. 

Dr. Harris said that human skeletons were 
plentiful around. They could see into the 
other sarcophagus too, and they said that it 
was filled to the brim with water ~that 
trickled down, drop by drop, from the roof 
above. The air became so bad that the can- 
dles starved to death and went out, and Dr’ 
Harris turned faint from the foul air. So 
they ascended and sat under a tree while 
another place that had been covered for 
safety was reopened. In this second room, 
toward the east, was a most beautiful tomb 
or mausoleum of white marble, in the form 
of a Greek temple, perhaps seven feet high, 
from base to apex. The cover was the roof, 
which was carved to represent flat tiles, and 
even the lead between the rows of tiles was 
shown. A funeral procession was carved on 
the sides, showing a horse led by attendants 
in short Greek tunics, mourners, bier, with 
urn, etc. There was a frieze running all 
around filled with little figures. Ionic columns 
seemed to support the roof. But the most 
beautiful part of all was a row of figures 
standing all around the sarcophagus, with 
backs touching it, each one seven spans high, 
according to Dr. Harris, and beautifully and 
delicately carved. One figure had a rail 
thrown over the hand, and even the knuckles 
seemed to be visible underneath. Mr. Eddy 
said their eyes were touched with black in 
the center, giving them a very lifelike ap- 
pearance. A row of dogs’ heads projected 
from what might be called the eaves. I asked 
Mr. Eddy how what he saw, and especially 
the statues, compared with what he had seen 
in museums, and he said he had never seen 
anything equaling it. Of course one has to 
allow for natural enthusiasm, resulting from 
a first sight, and that, too, by delusive can- 
dle-light. Evidently, though, the whole thing 
is beautiful and valuable, and fortunately is 
but little mutilated. The story is going 
around that the equivalent of $10,000 has 
been offered for the various sarcophagi. 
They will probably not go out of the coun- 
try, as the Government will not allow it, but 
will have them conveyed to Constantinople. 
The North room has a plain sarcophagus. 
The west room has four sarcophagi which 
Mr. Eddy has not yet seen. It is said to be 
the finest of all. 

The western door led into a small room 
from which we passed by a southwest door 
where there were four sarcophagi, three of 
white marble with gable roofs and more or 
less ornamented with vines, etc. The fourth 
sarcophagus was the largest, being about 
twelve feet long, five feet wide and four feet 
high to the eaves, with two feet more to the 
ridge. 

Competent authority say that there is 
nothing equal to it in the collection at 
Athens, and very little in gculpture that is 
finer in any museum. 

The excellence consists in richness of or- 
nament, force of the passions expressed, the 
variety of costumes depicted, the fresh- 
ness Of the painted costumes, the fineness of 
the polish, and the great variety of sub- 
jects represented. The main feature are bat- 


tles. Two classes of warriors are repre- 
sented: soldiers with casques, helmets, 
tunics, greaves and short swords. Some had 


on flowing cloaks painted red, but their 
tunics were blue, as were also their eyes. 
These were mostly mounted on horses. The 
other class of soldiers had a peculiar head- 
dress, a peaked cap with tassels, and a cloth 
wrapped around the sides of the head and 
also across the face below the nose. The 
rest of the costume was scanty. The upper 
part of the sarcophagus was loaded with or- 
namental work. Four beautiful lions were 
sculptured at the corners. The tiles were not 
flat but curved, and also hollowed somewhat 
like leaves. Had the tiles been flat they 
would have suggested the scales of fish. The 
line of the base of the slope had on it at in- 
tervals human heads with a surrounding of 
leaves out of which they seemed to peer. 
Below this line on the edge of the eaves was 
a row Of stags’ heads with horns. 

On the main body of the sarcophagus there 





was a row filled with geometrical figures 
forming a curious modification of a Greek 
fret. Below this a receding cornice with fig- 
ures representing cups and almonds, or fruit 
of some other kind, then a strip of exquisite 
vine tracery with the background painted, 
and below this represented a fierce battle, 
with the dead and dying, and horses rearing 
and plunging—a very vigorous and spirited 
representation. 

On the other side was a hunting scene. A 
barbarian hunter stands up with out- 
stretched arms, having just discharged an 
arrow from his bow. A man on horseback 
appears as if thrusting with a spear. Then 
in front another horseman on the neck of 
whose horse a lion has fastened. The nos- 
trils of the horse are dilated and the skin is 
wrinkled above the nose. These are but a 
few of the many scenes depicted. The Gov- 
ernment has now forbidden all further ac- 
cess to the tombs. 
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SHOULD WE NOT LET THE FEEBLE 
DIE? 


So Lycurgus thought, and hence did not 
wait for the present age to originate the doc- 
trine of the survival of the fittest. Herbert 
Spencer has argued with great force that 
sanitary progress is doing much incidental 
harm in that it causes so many to live who, 
by reason of imperfect organization would 
otherwise die before they could entail their 
disabilities. Others than the philosophers 
have such thoughts as they see the imper- 
fect and weakened lives of so many thou- 
sands. But experience has shown that re- 
lief is not in that direction. This mode of 
selection had been going along a great many 
centuries before health boards existed, and 
does not seem to have made much headway 
in thus weeding out the race. The damaging 
defect in the system is that the same causes 
which enfeeble and destroy those who die 
early, are sure to increase the proportion of 
invalids that survive. 

It is still a fact that while here and there 
the death of an individual child may be a 
blessing, only that political economy is cor- 
rect which proceeds on the basis that avoid- 
able death is an evil to the state, that the 
interests of the state require a system which 
aims at the preservation of the life and the 
health of those born into the world. It is a 
very significant teaching of history, that 
nations begin to die from loss of numbers, 
or loss of physical stamina, before they begin 
to die from direct political and moral causes. 
The proper view of the subject is thus well 
presented by Dr. Jenkins of New Haven, 
Conn.: 


“The death of any one who has not reached 
the age for working, producing and helping in 
society, but who has the possibility of all this 
within him, appears in itself considered a loss to 
society. An infant who has cost pain and care 
and labor which would otherwise have been im- 
mediately remunerative to his parents, whose 
chances of life are increasing each day at a very 
rapid rate, and who then fails and dies, is a loss 
to his parents and to society. He has been an 
expense ; he might have repaid it by taking his 
parents’ place in the world, but he died in- 
solvent. 

“ Now it cannot be asserted that these children 
who die would or would not have been a help to 
society if they had lived. It is morally certain 
that some of them would have been only a hin- 
drance. A certain number would have been 
drunkards, rakes or paupers, and would have 
gone from the almshouse to the hospital, and 
froin the hospital back to the almshouse, and in 
the end to the potter's field. 

** Possibly one will conclude, all things consid- 
ered, that the world has lost no more than it has 
gained by these deaths, and that both the in- 
fants and the survivors are to be congratulated. 
In fact, the subject is often dismissed in this 
way: ‘ Poor things! They are saved a great deal 
of misery. Many of them were children of the 
very poor and the vicious. They are better dead 
than alive.’ Now this is ail very true and very 
narrow. 

“The statistics given are chiefly important, 
not for what they tell of those who are buried, 
but for what they indicate of those who are liv- 
ing; not as a tale of past misfortune, but of pres- 
ent misery and future woe; distress in which 
either those who are now in comfortable condi- 
tion, or their descendants, will surely have a 
share. 

“These deaths mean also a large number— 
many times that number—of sicknesses. They 
mean that the same things which destroyed so 
many have poisoned and crippled others so that 
they will lead lives of discomfort to themselves 
and their neighbors by reason of more or less 
enfeebled constitutions. They mean that many 
are growing up to be kept from starving or dy- 
ing of disease by the money which the more 
thrifty are working to earn. 

“More than this; these deaths mean that as a 
result of overcrowding, uncleanliness and im- 
proper feeding, many have enfeebled nervous 
organizations which constantly crave stimulant 
and excitement to rouse them from their usual 
state of depression and which render them an 
easier prey to the attacks of moral evil. Drunk- 





enness and lust will gather many victims who 
were saved from death in infancy and who wil 

scatter the seeds of depravity and disease wher- 
ever they and their offspring go. 

“They mean besides that during the preva- 
lence of epidemics such as cholera, yellow fever, 
or typhoid, the places where nearly all these in- 
fant deaths occurred, and where, as has been 
shown, uncleanliness prevails, will be localities 
of special danger to the whole city, becoming 
centers from which the diseases will spread. 
At such times no places however clean will be 
safe while near them are these plague spots, the 
recruiting stations of disease. 

“They mean once more that in the houses 
which are no homes by reason of filth and in- 
temperance, social discontent and thoughts of 
revolution will live as they cannot live in real 
homes. “Of a truth,’ says a recent writer, ‘the 
matter of house accommodation for the poor is 
the question of questions both for philanthro- 
pists and for statesmen, as here are the breeding 
dens of the roughs of all countries, nations and 
tongues.’ ° 

“Nothing is mor» certain than that these deaths 
and the things which cause them, and which 
at the same time help largely to fill our hos- 
pitals, almshouses, and jails, are tooa large de- 
gree preventable, and to preven th m, or rather 
todo away with the causes that lead to them, is 
the aim of all public sanitary effort and legisla- 
tion. 

“This endeavor is largely prompted by self- 
interest. If men will not help others out of ig- 
norance and filth for the others’ sakes, they 
must do it to some extent for their own sakes, in 
order to preserve the social fabric. The public 
knows that it cannot afford as a matter of dol- 
lars and cents, to be visited by such a scourge as 
yellow fever or cholera often has been. So, 
when such a disaster is felt to be imminent, it is 
easy to secure attention and an appropriation 
for a spasmodic effort at cleanliness, for the re- 
moval of filth-pockets that have been poisoning 
the public for months and years unheeded. But 
in the absence of any immediate and personal 
peril, it is not so easy to see that the mere de- 
struction of lives, shocking as that is, is not the 
thing most to be dreaded ; that the slow under- 
mining of the health of a portion of the commu- 
nity by foul air and water and soil and improper 
food, the development of ill-regulated appetites, 
fostered at least by the same things, the loss of 
self-respect and of hopefulness, which are cer- 
tainly attendant evils, that all these are things 
more terrible to those who immediately suffer, 
and in the end to society itself, than loss of life 
by war or sudden pestilence.” 


School and College. 


THE COLUMBIA CENTENNIAL. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE hada beautiful day 
Wednesday of iast week for its hundredth 
anniversary, there was a brilliant gathering 
and the program was one of great interest. 
In the morning upwards of 2,000 loyal sons 
of Columbia formed in procession and 
marched in procession half a mile long un- 
der the college standard of blue and white, 
to the Metropolitan Opera House. The old- 
est class represented in this notable proces- 
sion was that of ’28, Mr. Thomas W. Christie 
being the solitary representative of that year. 
There were on the platform at the Opera 
House, however, graduates of 1820, ’23 and 
26. The exercises in the Opera House be- 
gan in the presence of a crowded audience 
and scores of celebrities on the stage. Among 
the invited guests were bishops, clergymen, 
presidents of colleges, statesmen, scientists, 
judges, lawyers, soldiers, authors, bankers, 
and men eminent in all the walks of life. 
The trustees, faculty and representatives of 
the alumni were also seated on the plat- 
form. 

The introductory address was delivered by 
Gen. Stewart Woodford, of Brooklyn, of the 
class of ’54. He reviewed the history of the 
College, dwelt upon the necessity of such an 
institution in this great center of wealth and 
influence, and sketched a grand future for 
the University. 

Frederick R. Coudert of the class of ’50, 
was the centennial orator. He referred to the 
definition which the orator at Harvard’s re- 
cent celebration, gave, or quoted himself as 
having given thirty years before, of a Univer- 
sity—‘‘ Eminently a place where nothing 
useful is taught”? but where “a man may 
get his livelihood by digging Sanscrit 
roots—” and ventured to give one of his 
own, which was that the true university is 
that which teaches nothing useless and 
everything that is useful and good. The 
university should concern itself with ripen- 
ing useful talents and eliminating idle theo- 
ries, with producing model men, men fitted 
above other men to assume the functions of 
Government. He would have the science of 
politics taught as carefully as the science of 
medicine, or law, ortheology. After discuss- 
ing Columbia’s athletic record and the 
question of electives and classics, he glanced 
backward over the history of the College to 
1784, and forward to a glorious future. 

After the reading of a poem on the “Prog- 
ress of Learning,” by Dr. George Lansing 
Taylor, the centennial poet, President Bar- 
nard stated that an endowment of $100,000 
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was expected for the school of Comparative 

Philology from certain Jewish gentlemen, 
for a chair of Rabbinical literature. He also 

referred to gifts received the past year for 
the School of Political Science. The foll ow- 

ing degrees were then announced: 

The Degree of Doctor of Letters.—Andrew Dick- 
inson White, educator; statesman ; diplomatist ; 
ex-president Cornell University: Merrill Ed- 
wards Gates, educator; president Rutgers Col- 
lege: Francis Andrew March, Anglo-Saxon 
scholar; professor in Lafayette College: Richard 
Salter Storrs, writer; pulpit orator: John 
DeWitt, theologian; Biblical scholar; professor 
in Rutgers Theological Seminary: Horace How- 
ard Furness, Shakespearean scholar and editor: 
James Albert Harrison, classical scholar and 
author; professor in Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity: William Milligan Sloane, professor of 
history, College of New Jersey: Charles Wald- 
stein, Grecian archeologist ; director Fitz-Wil- 
liam Museum, Cambridge, England; William 
Copley Winslow, Egyptologist ; vice-president, 
Egyptian Exploration Fund: Henry Barnard, 
educationist ; ex-president Wisconsin Universi- 
ty; founder of U.S. Bureau of Education, and 
first commissioner: George William Curtis, au- 
thor; editor; critic: Alice Elvira Freeman, edu- 
cator; president of Wellesley College: George 
Lansing Taylor, centennial poet: Martin Brew- 
er Anderson, educator; president of Rochester 
University: James Hammond Trumbull, philo- 
logian; authority on languages of American 
Indians. Nathaniel Henry Rhodes Dawson, 
United States Commissioner of Education : Isaac 
Hollister Hall, archewologist; decipherer of Cy- 
priote inscriptions: Moses Coit Tyler, historian 
of American literature; professor in Cornell 
University: Also, in absentia—George Bancroft, 
historian; statesman; diplomatist: Francis 
James Child, authority in Early English; pro- 
fessor in Harvard University: William Dwight 
Whitney, president American Oriental Society 
and American Philological Society; professor in 
Yale College: Amelia Blanford Edwards, 
archeologist; novelist; secretary Egyptian Ex- 
ploration Fund. 

The Degree of Doctor of Laws.—Abram Stevens 
Hewitt, statesman; Orator; Mayor of the city of 
New York: Julius Hawley Seelye, educator; 
itatesman; president of Amherst College: Ben- 
jamin Apthorp Gould, astronomer; author of 
*Uranographia Argentina”: James Burrill An- 
gell, educator; diplomatist; president University 
of Michigan: John Call Dalton, physiologist; 
president College of Physicians and Surgeons: 
Charles Andrews, jurist; Judge New York Court 
of Appeals: John Barbee Minor, jurist; professor 
of Common Law, University of Virginia: Simon 
Newcomb, physical and practical astronomer; 
superintendent U.S. Nautical Almanac: Charles 
A. Rapallo, jurist; Judge New York Court of Ap- 
peals: Robert Earl, jurist; Judge New York 
Court of Appeals: Maria Mitchell, astronomer; 
director of observatory, Vassar College: John 
Chandler Bancroft Davis, statesman; jurist; di- 
plomatist: Frederic Rene Coudert, centennial 
orator: Charles Augustus Young, astronomer; 
professor College of New Jersey: William Wat- 
son Goodwin, director American Archeological 
Institute ; professor Harvard University: Daniel 
Coit Gilman, educator; president Johns Hop- 
kins University: Francis Amasa Walker, jurist; 
authority on finance and political economy. 
Also in absentia—Morrison Remick Waite, jur- 
,8t; Chief Justice Supreme Court, U.S.: William 
Crawford Ruger, jurist; Chief Justice New 
York Court of Appeals: John Tyndall, physicist; 
professor Royal Institution, London, England: 
Lewis Morris Rutherford, astronomer; physi- 
cist; investigator: Eugene Waldemar Hilgard, 
geologist; chemist; naturalist; professor Uni- 
versity of California: Emile Levasseur, author- 
ity in Economics and Physical Geography; 
member of the Institute of France: Hermann 
Ludvig von Helmholtz, physicist; physiologist ; 
professor University of Berlin: John William 
Dawson, geologist; educator; principal of Mc- 
Gill University, Montreal, Canada: Daniel Man- 
ning, statesman; master of finance; ex-Secre- 
tary United States Treasury; Edward Singleton 
Holden, astronomer; director Lick Observatory ; 
president University of California: Moritz 
Steinschneider, rector of the Hebrew School of 
Berlin, Prussia; philologian; author and biog- 
rapher. 

The Degree of Doctor of Divinity.—Frederick 
Dan Huntington, Bishop of Central New York; 
George Williamson Smith, president Trinity 
College, Hartford: Eugene Augustus Hoffman, 
dean General Theological Seminary; Robert 
Brinckerhoff Fairbairn, president St. Stephen's 
College; Albert Zabriskie Gray, dean Racine 
College, Wisconsin ;. Henry Augustus Coit, rec- 
tor St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H.; Phillips 
Brooks, pulpit orator; rector of Trinity Church, 
Boston. Also, in absentia—John Richard Ma- 
grath, provost Queen's College, Oxford, England. 

In the evening, the college buildings were 
brilliantly lighted, and a reception was held 
by the president, trustees and faculty. The 
students celebrated, in their own way, 
Thursday night, by bonfire, fireworks and 
a torchlight parade. 

*2 dictated 


THE great historical library of Dr. Leo- 
pold Von Ranke is to come to America, it 
seems, the Government of Prussia having 
declined to buy it at the price the heirs set 
upon it. Nocontract has been drawn, but 


Professor Bennett, who was a pupil of the 
great historian, has ‘‘ verbally accepted”’ the 
library for the Syracuse University, the 
money being provided by arich man, who 
will rot have his name published. The ex- 
act price is not stated, but it is somewhat 


J 





less than $25,000. Another remarkable 
American purchase of the sort is the library 
of Wilhelm Scherer, the philologist and his- 
torian, which comes to the Adelbert College 
at Cleveland. The Scherer library numbers 
30,000 volumes, that of Von Ranke about 
15,000, besides many old manuscripts. ~ 








Science. 


TRAVELERS in Alaska find local changes of 
climate evidently very rapid in comparison 
with such changes in more temperate regions. 
Parts of the country that a hundred years ago 
were covered by ice sheets now have young 
forests growing thriftily over them, while 
tracts of country now ice covered, or covered 
by glacial drift, were certainly covered by 
luxuriant vegetation within the century. 
The changing character of the ice sheets 
bring corresponding changes in the atmos- 
pheric currents, and thus parts of the coun- 
try not so cold but forest trees could grow 
well, find themselves under temperatures 
fatal to arboreal life. Hence dead forests 
are common, and living forests spring up in 
other places where only dead forests existed 
for years before. The heavy air—made 
heavy by cooling when coming in contact 
with the ice sheets—rolls down toward the 
equator, from whence the warmer and 
lighter air from the higher currents flows in 
to fillthe vacuum caused by southern flow 
of the heavy column. Hence trees and vege- 
tation skirt the edges of the ice sheets, ex- 
cept in the deeper channels and gulches 
through which the heavy cold air flows. 
Thus it is that as a glacier flows or recedes a 
ravine which in one age is the channel for a 
continuous Arctic current, may be the chan 


nel for a warm current in another. Alaska 
urnishes an admirable field for the 
study of these rapid changes in local 


climate, and enables us to understand much 
of Arctic phenomena that seems mysterious 
in the Old World. It is reported that not 
many centuries ago, the northern part of Ice- 
land and Greenland was cultivable, but that 
a change of climate occurred that rendered 
such culture impracticable. Scientific men 
usually use the word “reported’”’ when re- 
ferring to this fact, and facts are continually 
being placed on record as they may seem to 
bear for or against thisstatement. Recently 
it has been recorded that in Iceland, at the 
station known as Akureyi, there are a few 
trees existing of the mountain ash, Sorbus 
aucuparia, that are very old and about 
twenty-five feet high, while smaller trees, 
with birches and other things, cannot now 
get beyond the stature of dwarf bushes; and 
it is assumed, and with good reason as Alas- 
kan experience affords, that these sur- 
vived the cold currents that destroyed all 
other of their friends and neighbors. The 
coal, too, is simply lignite of comparatively 
modern origin, and formed of species of Pop- 
ulus now existing on the American continent, 
but which seems to have been wholly swept 
away by the deluge of cold air which over- 
spread these regions. The facts are particu- 
larly interesting to science as showing that 
geological periods, as they may be termed, 
are likely to be much shorter in the Arctic 
than in the temperate regions—that data 
collected in one part of the world may not 
have the same interpretation in the other— 
and that the rolling away of cold, heavy 
air toward the equator, may, by the lighter 
warm air that must fill the vacuum, necessi- 
tate a higher temperature and possibly an 
open sea at the poles. 


---.Professor Pickering of Harvard Col- 
lege, pushes on victoriously in his campaign 
against stellar spectra. The 11} inch Draper 
telescope is now provided with a battery of 
four huge prisms which are set in a frame in 
front of the object glass, and furnish star- 
spectra about 4 inches in length between 
F and H, filled, in many cases, with hun- 
dreds of lines. These photographs bear en- 
largement on a scale that would make the 
whole spectrum something more than two 
feet long. In fact, one of these star-spectra 
as thus developed is fairly comparable with 
the solar spectrum as photographed by Mr. 
Rutherford in 1863, In order to secure 
points of reference in the spectrum from 
which to measure the position of lines, in or- 
der to identify the chemical elements to 
which they belong, or to determine the mo- 
tion of the star along the line of sight, it is 
proposed to insert between the object glass 
and sensitive plate some absorbing medium, 
which gives narrow absorption bands, or 


lines. It is believed that such media have 
been found, and, if so, the problem of ascer- 
taining the advance or recession of stars by 
> ees may be considered as 
solved. 


-...Mr. Moyret states that the adultera- 
tion of silk with tin salts has been brought 
to such a state of perfection that the weight 
of the silk can be increased as high as one 
hundred and twenty per eent. 





Pebbles. 


THE toboggan, unlike the rolling stone, 
will now gather moss for a few months. 


.... A pig’s tail is of no more use to the pig 
than the letter “‘p” in pneumonia.—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


.... Longfellow on Interstate Commerce: 
““*Try not the pass,’ the old man said.”— 
Norwich Bulletin. 


....An appropriate name for an engineer 
on a cable car would be Agrippa.—San 
Francisco Examiner. 


--**Now is the time that the bold trout- 
fisherman congratulates himself on his day’s 
sport if he secures a spray of trailing arbu- 
tus. 


...-Prince Bismarck isa grand old man, 
but he will persist in wearing a cap that 
makes him look like a sleeping car conduct 
or.—Picayune. 


....“* Madam,” said a gentlemen to a lady 
‘pardon me, but your hairis coming down.” 
“ And yours, sir,” replied the lady indig- 
nantly, ‘‘is coming out.’’—Burlington Free 
Press. 


...'* My dear fellow, you ought to go to 
Europe. You don’t know how much change 
and rest the trip affords.”” ‘Oh, yesI do. I 
know that the hotel-porters get the change, 
and the landlords the rest.”’ 


....“‘Mamma,” said Bobby, “I know why 
a burned child dreads the fire.’ ‘ Why?” 
asked mamma. ‘Because when he gets 
burned once the burn makes him smart 
enough not to go near the stove again.”’— 
Boston Record. 


....Rector (with tremendous force): ‘“‘ Do 
you ask me to believe that even after this 
shameful treatment, Jacob was put out.’ 
Sport-loving Deacon (waking up suddenly) : 
‘* Yes, he was, an’ Kelly never’d a reached 
second if’’—(and the organ played softly.)— 
The Judge. 


...‘‘Have you the carte du jour?” said 
the affected miss to the hotel waiter. “A 
carte at the dure, is it?” hesaid. ‘‘ Faith, 
oi’ve not, mum. It’s a waither, an’ nota 
rag man, Oi belave Oi am, mum.”’ And then 
she complained of his insolence and stupid- 
ity.—Exchange. 


....Old Gentleman: “ Here, sir! You are 
a regular fraud. My hair’s coming oyt as 
bad as ever. This stuff isn’t worth a con- 
tinental.”” Barber: ‘I didn’t promise that it 
would keep your hair from coming out. I 
said it would preserve your scalp. Your 
scalp’s all there, isn’t it ?’—Harper’s Ba- 
zar. 


....A lot of champagne dealers say the 
stories about the frauds in the champagne 
business are yarns. This is as conclusive as 
the confirmation of the Indiana man’s esti- 
mate of the local judge, who, he declared, 
was the greatest jurist living. ‘You can’t 
prove it,’’ exclaimed a doubting listener. “I 
don’t need to,’’ was the answer; ‘‘ he admits 
it himself.’”’—Lowell Courier. 


Nervous Patient (in dentist’s chair): 
“Will it hurt much, Doctor?” Dentist (re- 
assuringly): “I'll guarantee it won’t hurt a 
bit.” Nervous Patient (not convinced): 
“But what if it should, Doctor? What 
would your guarantee amount to?’’ Dentist 
(evidently sure of himself): ‘‘If I hurt you, 
my dear sir, Ill pull every tooth in your 
head, and it won’t cost you a cent.’”’—Har- 
per’s Bazar. @ 


....“‘ Lost time,”’ said the pastor solemnly, 
“is lost forever.” ‘So is anything else that 
you lose,’’ said the new boy from Bitter 
Creek.” “Oh, no,’’ replied the pastor. 
‘You may lose anything else and find it 
again.”’ ‘Then ’tain’t lost,’ said the new 
boy, and somehow the minister didn’t just 
exactly know how to go on with the conver- 
sation. And yet he had been warned against 
that very boy.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


...-At the Texas University—Professor : 
“Your composition, Mr. Anjerry, is simply 
disgraceful.” Anjerry: “What is there so 
disgraceful about it?’ ‘Your ignorance, 
sir. You state that Hannibal and his army, 
in his invasion of Italy, passed through the 
St. Gothard tunnel.’’ ‘‘ How do you know, 
Professor, that he didn’t go through the 
tunnel with his army? You were not there, 
were you?” “No, sir, I was not there; but 
I have sense enough to know that Hannibal 
could not have afforded to have bought tick- 
ets for all his army.”’ ‘‘ Yes, Professor, but 
you forget that it happened before Reagan’s 
Interstate Commerce Bill became a law. 
There were free passes in those days.’ 
“‘That’s a fact, young man; I had forgotten 
all about that. I’ll mark you as ‘ proficient 
in ancient history.” —Tezxas Siftings. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BRODT, W. H., accepts call to Hector and 
Bird Island, Minn. 

CLARKE, W. N., D.D., Toronto, Can., 
called to Hamilton, N. Y. 

CONNER, T. J., New Bethel Ch., Indianap- 
olis, Ind., resigns. 

HILL, J. F., Big Rapids, Mich., resigns. 

HOUSE, H. L., Crookston, Minn., accepts 
call to Omaha, Neb. 

MALLORY, N. C., D.D., Racine, Wis., re- 
signs. 

McLEAN, J. A., Hantsport, Nova Scotia, 
died recently, aged 47. 

NICHOLS, A. C., called to Le Claire, Ia. 

PETTITT, M. H., Milford, accepts call to 
Highland, Mich. 

SHAW, J., Scottsville, Kansas, resigns. 

SHERMAN, T. H., Cumberland, Massena 
and Newton’s Grove, Ia., resigns. 

— F. S., ord. in Carton, N, Y., April, 
6th. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


APPLEBEE, WARREN, Chelsea, called to 
Harwich, Port, Mass. 

ARCHIBALD, ANDREW W., Ottumwa, Ia., 
resigns. 

ARMSTRONG, R. S., Preston, called to 
Presbyterian ch., Canton, Minn. 

ATWOOD, EvGENE F., Harwinton, Conn., 
resigns. 

BACHELER, F. E. M., late of Woodstock, 
died recently in Norwich, Conn. 

BROOKS, CHARLES S., Putnam, Conn., re- 
moves to Fitchburg, Mass. 

BULLOCK, MILEs G., Yale Divinity School, 
called to supply six months at Ansonia, 
Conn. 

BUTLER, FRANK E., begins work with the 
Housatonic ch., Great Barrington, Mass., 
June Ist. 

CRAWFORD, CHARLES 


H., Chenango 
Forks, N. Y., resigns, 
Neb. 


address, Omaha, 


DICKINSON, WILLIAM G., will remain at 
Webster, Dak. 

ELLIS, JOHN, accepts call to Maywood,-IIl. 

FARQUHAR, BoBERT W., ord. in Morris, 
Iil., April 1st. 

GILCHRIST, H. H., Longton, called to 
Little River, Kan. 


HARLOW, GEorRGE L., North ch., Becket, 
called to Lanesborough, Mass. 


-HERRICH, R. P., Pres. of Minn. Seminary, 


Montevideo, Minn., accepts call to be- 
come General Missionary for the state. 

HIBBARD, A. G., Stanton, Mich., accepts 
call to Carthage, Mo. 

HUBBARD, H. L., will supply at Triangle, 
in connection with Center Lisle, N. Y 

LABACH, J. M., Newton, Kan., accepts cal 
to Main Street ch., Paris, Tex. 

LEWIS, E. R., Parsons, called to Edwards- 
ville, Penn. 

MORROW, C. W., Bethlehem, called to 
Second ch., Danbury, Conn. 

PHLLIPS, DANIEL, North Chelmsford 
Mass., accepts call to Wapping, Conn. 

PLACE, LORENZO D., accepts call to become 
settled pastor at Temple, N. H. 

RICHARDSON, D. A., Chicago Seminary, 
called to supply at Crete, iL 

SARGENT, F. D., Brookline, N. H., called 
to Townsend Center, Mass. 

SEWALL, WILLIAM, called to become pas- 
tor at Charlton, Mass. 

SHAW, Jupson W., Andover, accepts call 
to Royalston, Mass, 

STANTON, JAMES, ord. in Patteville, Col., 
April 4th, become an evangelist. 

WADE, WILLIAM G., West Newfield, called 
to Sanford, Me. 
WADSWORTH, CHARLES, inst.in Plymouth 
Church, Worcester, Mass., April 7th. 
WHITELAW, J. D., accepts call to River 
Falls, Wis. 

WHITTLESEY, NATHAN H. Creston, called 
to Evanston, Il. 

WHYTE, GEORGE, Manilla Ont., called to 
Huntsburg, O. 

WOODWELL, GEORGE M., Andover Semin 
ary, called to Chichester, N. H. 


LUTHERAN. 


EMERICK, J. P., Saugerties, removes to 
Linlithgo, N. ¥. 
HOUSEMAN, J. H., address Hooversville, 


Penn. 

JORDY, Wm. H., Dickinson, removes to 
Abottstown, Penn. 

LEATHERS, A., Brightwood, removes to 
Broad Ripple, Ind. 

= J. F., Ogden, removes to Carlton, 

an. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


ALLEN, P. S., Warren, Pa., resigns. 


BEEBER, T. R., called to Morristown and 
Pottstown, Penn. 


BLACK, J. K., accepts call to Cadiz, O. 


BOWERS, J. A., accepts call to Coal Brook 
and Rock Hill, O. 

CAMPBELL, J. IRVING, called to Monroe- 
ton, Pa. 

CHILDS, E. W., Ann Arbor, Mich., accepts 
call to Granville, O. 

COVERT, O. D., accepts call to Irish Grove 

DAVIS TD e. Rohurhtio ke, N. Y. 

S, T. E. aghticoke, N. Y., resigns. 
GAILEY, R.R., called to Still Fork, O. 
LINN, J. M., accepts call to Genesee and 

Munson, Il. 
MAXWELL, IRVING, accepts call to Oxford, 


ROGERS, H. M., Hamilton, Mo., resigns. 

RUTHERFORD, MATTHEWS, called to 
Phillipsburg and North Branch, Penn. 

SMITH OMAS, Vincennes, Ind., resigns. 

THAYER, H. B., D.D., Guthrie Center 
ealled to Atlantic, Ia. 
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Music. 


IT was with about the worst of advice and 
least prudent of ambitions that the Metro- 
politan Opera House was taken for the 
appearances in opera of Mme. Adelina | 
Patti, which have interested the musical | 
public during the fortnight now con- | 
cluding. It has been stated that Mme. | 
Patti was very solicitous to add her name to 
the list of singers who have been heard in 
this big and beautiful theater. Certainly | 
her managers overcame important hin- | 
drances to gratify her wish, if such it was. 
There has seldom been a more absurd 
blunder; the cardinal blunder in a mer- 
etricious and, in some traits, impudentiy 
bad musical enterprise. Mme. Patti,in thus | 
returning to New York, is declared to be 
now making her last, final, ultimate, ex- 
tremest, and most supplementary of “‘ fare- 
well”? appearances. She is supported by a | 
small company (chiefly relics of Maplesonian- 
ism), from whose membership little was an- 
ticipated, and less is got. The rdles wherein 
she has come before us are her time-honored 
ones of Violetta, Semiramide, Margherita, 
Lucia—and she has added to her repertory, 


by way of quasi novelty, Carmen, which 
she essayed with small success last season in | 
London. In the very large area of the Met- | 
ropolitan, Mme. Patti’s voice is swallowed | 
up, filtered away to a little stream—lost. 
Her artistic resources count for naught. To 
hear her thus reminds one of a piping linnet 
trilling in Trinity church, a mouse warbling 
in the wainscot. The auditorium that Lilli 
Lehmann or Marianne Brandt so readily fill, 
even the least syllable being caught, Mme. 
Patti is unable to dominate. Her voice this 


spring shows wear and tear, the attacks of | 
inexorable time, much more decidedly than | 


hitherto. Sweetness is almost altogether 
wanting; her low notes are weak, her high 
notes thin. Of dramatic expression she has 


possessed little more than a conventional | 


amount; to-day she fails to give any sufficient 
degree to her music. Almost all the week 
she has sung out of key—she, Patti, once the 
true-throated—and in ‘‘Semiramide”’ she 
flatted continually. Penetrating pureness 
of tone is sadly diminished. Her execution 
is uneven, often almost careless, her runs less 


fluent, her trill more mechanical, her wonder- | 


ful cadenzas apt to be blurred. It is not pleas- 
ing to observe that she has laid aside none of 


| Society must be responsible for its mission- 


| proval of the Company. The missionaries 


} 
| 
| 
will give the missionaries reasonable assist- 
| ance, but the latter must in turn serve the 
} 


| against the civil ordinances, he is answer- 


Missions. 


MIssIoNs have been begun in Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s land, New Guinea, or are under 
preparation, by three German societies. 
The application of the Rhenish Society, 
which was filed with the Directory of the 
New Guinea Company late in 1885, has at 
last been granted, upon conditions. The 


aries and helpers. The selection of fields of 
labor and the establishment and abandon- 
ment of stations will be subject to the ap- 


must be subject, like other settlers, to the 
laws and ordinances of the authorities of the 
colony ; but, in the conduct of their work of 
religious instruction, will be directed by 
their societies. The officers of the Company 


authorities gratuitously as interpreters, me- 
diators in disputes, etc.; and they will, 
furthermore, endeavor to instruct the na- 
tives in useful knowledge and arts, and to 
accustom them to regular labor. If a mis- 
sionary becomes liable for any offense 


able to the administration; but his society 
may recall him. While the missionaries must 
depend upon the society for their support, the 
Company will give such assistance as is 
proper. A second mission is that of the Neu- 
endettelsau Society of Bavaria, which has 
hitherto carried on a small work in connec- 
tion with the Lutheran Immanuel Synod 





among the natives of Australia. Its mis- 
| sionary, Herr Flierl, was obliged, in conse- 
| quence of some unexplained action of the 
| New Guinea Company, to wait at Cooktown, 
Australia, from December, 1885, till July, 
| 1886. He improved his stay at this place by 
| founding a new station, which, on his de- 
; parture he handed over to another Austra- 
| lian missionary. On the 12th of July he 
| reached Finsthafen, in New Guinea, where 
| he was well received by the representatives 
of the Company. The station is on a hill 
near Finsthafen, and there Flierl has since 
been joined by another missionary, Tremel. 
A third society, the General Evangeli- 
cal Protestant Missionary Union, has a New 
Guinea mission under advisement, but is 
waiting for the selection of a suitably qual- 
ified missionary with whom to begin the 
work. 


those enfantillages of stage demeanor, the | 


would-be girlish gait, the affected poses, the | 


little simulations of surprise at applause or 


ata bouquet, the thousand little manner- | 


isms that were gracefully a part of Patti’s 


younger self, but which are silly in asinger | 


of middle years. Altogether it is best to ad- 
mit frankly that gods and goddesses grow 
old and passée, despite the cajoling liars of 
Olympus. 


sumes. it is hard, butit is true, true as inex- 
orable fate. Concerning the supporting troupe 
we have the benefit of the old and discreditable 
Italian ‘‘star’’ system let loose upon a suf- 
fering city again, to remind us of the former 
evil days, departed, we trust, never to return. 
Antonio Galassi still preserves much of the 
sonority of his admired baritone, but uses it 
rather coarsely and explosively. Mr. Del 
Puente holds his own tolerably—he is still 


an acceptable singer in almost any Italian | 


troupe—saves his voice carefully, and as the 


dashing Toreador exhibits almost all his | 
Mme. Scalchi is | 


ancient dash and spirit. 
the same taking singer with three bad 
voices. 


be heard. It anything is disgraceful it is the 
scratch chorus; if anything more disgrace- 
ful than the seratch chorus, it is surely the 
scratch orchestra; and the third disgrace is 
the stage a ogee throughout. We have 
not entered 

Patti’s Carmen for it is not worth while. 
is a feeble dramatic performance and musi- 
cally of no significance to her fame. 


We hope that an artist of such deserved | 


fame, the last representative of the bel 


canto, the charming canary that has re- | 


called for us a grove of such nightingales 
as Persiani, Grisi, Catalani, and Maria 
Malibran, will either have the good sense 
not to keep on farewelling, until one longs 
to point out the open door to her, as a host 


might his ever-going but never-gone guest; | 
or else that she will make her further un- | 
necessary adieux where she can be heard | 


and seen, in a manner that can be called 
dignified if not agreeable. 


.... The Symphony Society’s final concert 
for this season was largely attended last Sat- 
urday night, Berlioz’s ‘Romeo and Juliet” 
Seg tnd being the principal attraction on 
the program. ‘This singular work, more dif- 
ficult than meritorious, take it all in all, 
was given with much success under Mr. 
Walter Damrosch’s direction, the Oratorio 
Society’s large chorus ae | stanch and ca- 
_— service. The Ball Scene, the Love 

ene, and the ‘‘ Queen Mab” —— (which 
are precisely those episodes of Berlioz’s artifi- 
cial and prolix production likely to survive) 
elicited much applause. This week—Satur- 
day night—ends the season of all symphonic 
concerts, with Mr. Frank Van der Stucken’s 
last one, which is rendered noteworthy by 
the first production in America of Anton 
Rubinstein’s new symphony, alluded to in 
these columns last week. 


Mme. Pattiis no longer a sufti- | 
ciently youthful, capable and enjoyable ope- | 
ratic singer to deserve at all the place she as- | 


The two tenors, Vicini and Guille | 
are of poor stuff indeed—Guille can hardly | 


into the consideration of Mme. | 
It | 


... The Church Missionary Society Ras an im- 
| portant line of stations on the Afghan fron- 

tier, stretching from Quetta to Peshawur. 

Quetta, where a mission house will soon be 
| completed, is an important center, being on 
the line which all armies must take in ad- 
vancing toward Kandahar or Herat. There 
are in all eight stations. The _ tribes 
around Quetta and beyond Quetta, are said 
to hold the keys and gates of all the coun- 
tries of Central Asia. From the days when 
| Herat was founded by Alexander the Great, 
more than 2,000 years ago, and from the time 
when Pliny wrete about the Brahui people, 
these countries have always held a conspicu- 
ous place in the history of Asia. They are 
situated not very far from the original Aryan 
home of the Sanscrit-speaking race which 
planted itself in India in pre-historic times. 
This ground has been traversed by the many 
invaders who have poured their hordes down 
from the central steppes of Asia, through the 
mountain passes of the Bolan, or the 
Khurum, or the Khyber, on their way to 
found empires in India. The very tribes 
which during the last 900 years have estab- 
| lished no less than eight distinct dynasties on 
the throne of India are settled in that region. 


tiers, or beyond them; from races of whom 
| it is said that ‘‘whoever rules them holds 
the crown of India in his hand, or, at any 
rate, within his grasp,” 


....E. W. Alexander, of the Presbyterian 
| mission in Persia, notices a great change in 
| Hamadan in asingle year. ‘“ Hostility to us 
and our work,” he writes, “seems to be a 
| thing of the past.’ He says Americans, 
Jews, Kfirds and Persians, seldom less than 
twenty, attend evening service and follow 
| one another in prayer. 
for medical treatment. This dispensary at 
Tabriz is thronged with sick, sometimes a 
hundred cases are treated in a single day. 
Dr. Holmes has been appointed consulting 
physician to the heir apparent. A Moham- 
medan Count was recently baptized openly 
in Tabriz, a significant innovation. 


Presbyterian, American Reformed, and 
that the total of members in October last was 


5,115, a gain of 1,193 during the year. The 


Gospel is now received with marked favor 
everywhere. There wasan increase of twelve 
per cent.in the contributions of native mem- 
bers. The average per member is $1.82. 





Personalities. 


THE preparations for the celebration of 
the sacerdotal jubilee of Leo XIII are every 
day assuming larger proportions. The Cita- 
dino of Brescia relates that the governments | 
of Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Brussels, Madrid, 
Lisbon, and other places in Europe and 
America, have in obedience to the request of 
the National Committe for the Papal Jubilee, 
presented a demand to the Italian Govern- 
ment whether the objects sent from these 
countries would be exempt from custom 
dues on the Italian frontier, as well as the 
gifts sent to the Pope to figure in the Vati- 
can Exhibition. The Italian Government 
has not yet replied, but it is Lelieved the 
answer will be favorable. 


.... The famous painter, Alexandre Caba- 
nel is of medium hight and well propor- 
tioned, and although somewhat over sixty 
years of age carries his years with distinc- 
tion. His hair and beard are now silvery 
white ; is thick and curly and well-trimmed 
—not cropped after the modern fashion or 
hanging long in the ancient style, but hav- 
ing an agreeably medium length that har- 
monizes with his pointed beard and white 
mustache. Sharp but pleasant eyes look 
out from under heavy eyebrows; the nose is 
small but strongly modeled; his mouth, 
scarcely covered by his mustache, is severe 
when in repose, but in speaking it is always 
lit up by a smile. 


....Queen Elizabeth, of Rumania, having 
been assured by her friends that she possessed 
a wonderful voice, to make sure, went to a 
great professor and critic, and asked him his 
honest opinion of her voice. He heard her 
run the scales and sing a ballad and aria 
from an opera, and then said: ‘‘ You have 
good musical feeling, but no voice at all. I 
would train you for the comic opera stage: 
but your face is not quite pretty enough.” 
The Queen went away satisfied; but it is not 
stated how the teacher felt after having to 
tell such plain truths. 


....The young Chinese Emperor, Kuang 
Hsii, who is only sixteen years old, formally 
assumed the reins of government on Febru- 
ary 7th. The same day that saw him in- 
stalled in power also witnessed his marriage. 
From this time heis almost a prisoner of 
state, as etiquette forbids that he should 
venture outside his palace or be looked upon 
by vulgar eyes. 


....Marble busts of the Vice-Presidents 
have been ordered at $800 apiece for the 
Capitol at Washington. The intention is 
that the work in each instance shall be done 
by a sculptor living in the state which the 
Vice-President represented in the Senate. Mr. 
John Q. A. Ward will model the bust of Mr. 
William A. Wheeler. 


....Miss Mary Booth, editor of Harper’s 
Bazar, last week sailed for Europe, where 
she proposes to spend five months in travel 
This will be her first extended vacation since 
the establishment of the Bazar, twenty 


Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week”’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


DR. HARRIS’S SELF-REVELATION 
OF GOD.* 


THE thoughtful readers of Dr. Harris’s 
‘* Philosophical Basis of Theism” will ex- 
pect much from this new work. They 
will not be disappointed. But it is doubt- 
ful whether they will at first comprehend 
the full value of this remarkable book. 
Only a careful study will reveal the novelty 
of the méthod, the massiveness of the 
thought the richness of illustration, and 
the comprehensiveness of the treatment. 
The work marks a distinct advance in the 
science of natural theology. 

The title gives the key to the book. Yet 
many will doubtless fail to perceive its 
full significance. It is nothing new for a 
work on Christian theology to bear such 
a name, The case is different when the 
name is given toan argument for the truth 
of theism. Theologians have, it is true, 
always recognized a revelation of God in 
Nature and the human soul, but only that 
they might emphasize the more strongly 
what they have regarded as the higher and 
truer revelation in the Christian system. 
Natural theology has been sharply distin- 
guished from revealed theology, and so 
far as the former is concerned, the concep- 
tion of revelation has been allowed for 
the most part to remain unfruitful. In Dr. 
Harris’s system revelation is put to the 
front as a principle of development. The 
old deistical view of God, which makes 
the theistic argument a mere tracing of 
the ‘‘footprints of the Creator,” who 
might, so far as anything appears to the 
contrary, have deserted the world he has 
made, gives way to the idea of -a present, 
ever-active God, energizing in every part 
of his creation and everywhere revealing 
himself in his living, personal power. 
Taking its departure from this fact, natural 
theology can follow the methods of the 
other sciences. Its proof consists in veri- 
fying by the principles and methods of 
reason the facts of a universal experience. 

Dr. Harris draws his first line of proof 
from the religious consciousness; that is, 
from religious experience. Here the nov- 
elty of his system manifests itself in its 
full extent and with an effect at first al- 
most startling. Here again he brings into 
prominence facts admitted by all believers 
in the reality of religion, but which have 
been allowed to fall almost entirely into 
the background so far as the theistic proof 
is concerned. It is a commonplace of 
practical religion that God has access to 





years ago. 


...-Queen Victoria at her Drawing-Rooms 
personally receives the first eighty ladies 
who enter, and as soon as she is informed 
that that number has passed she leaves the 
room and the Princess of Wales receives the 
rest. 





All these dynasties came from those fron- | 


There are many cases | 7 . . 
| other eminent artists are leading the move- 


...-The report for the United Church of | 
Christ in Japan (missions of the American | 


Scotch United Presbyterian Churches) shows | 


....-Professor Richard A. Proctor, who re- 
cently celebrated his fiftieth birthday anni- 
versary, has found the climate of St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., unfavorable to the health of his 
family, and will come eastward to live. 


....Mexico is to have a full consulate in 
Boston, the commission for it having been 
gent to Mr. Arthur P. Cushing, a Harvard 


been studying law in Mexico. 


....Three chancel windows of richly 


| painted glass have been put in St. Paul’s | 


Church, Buffalo, in memory of Dr. William 


Shelton, who was rector of the parish from | 


| 1829 to 1882. 


...-Italy will erect a fine memorial of the 
late Amilear Ponchielli. Boito, Faccio and 
ment for it. The site has not yet been de. 
| termined. 


....Mr. Sidney Woollett, the elocutionist, | 


| is said to have memorized more than 300,000 
verses of poetry. He recites a poem like 


ennyson’s ‘“‘Elaine’”’ without using a book 
or a note. 


....The first Frenchman in the Rhode 
| Island Legislature, is Mr. Aram J. Pothier, 
a popular young man of Woonsocket, who 
was elected on the Republican ticket last 
week. 

...-A history of the American branches of 
the Munson family is being prepared, begin- 


the name is first heard of in this country. 


the soul, and that he makes his power and 
presence felt in every human heart. This 
is implied in prayer and in all the exer- 
cises of the religious life. But it is some- 


| thing new to make this experience the ob- 


graduate and Bachelor of Law, who has | 


ning with the Pequot war, at which time | 


| ject of scientific investigation and the 
| basis of rational proof. The German 
philosophers and theologians have recog- 
nized its evidential value and to some ex- 
tent availed themselves of it, notably in 
our own generation, Ulrici among the 
| former, and Dorner and Frank among the 

latter. But this is the first time that it 

has been systematically and consistently 
| employed in an English or American work 
| upon the theistic argument. The danger 
| of this line of proof isapparent. It would 
| be easy to fall into a mysticism which 
would fail to command the respect of vig- 
orous and earnest thinkers. But this dan- 
ger is avoided with consummate skill, and 
the whole treatment of the subject is mas- 
terly. 

Another important feature of the book 
| is the rehabilitation of the ontological 
argument for the divine existence. All 
deep thinkers from the days of Augustine 
/ and Anselm have acknowledged the force 

of this form of proof, but in late years it 

has been almost banished from English 
| and American works upon the evidences 
for the existence of God. Singularly 
enough, it has been brought into currency 
again by Herbert Spencer and is being 
used with great effect against his system. 
The assertion of the existence of the Abso- 
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lute is the Achilles heel of the agnostic | 
Grant its truth, and theisnt | 


philosophy. 
issure to win theday. The recent con- 
fession of theistic belief on the part of Mr. 
Spencer’s most able and ardent disciple in 
our own country is prophetic of the final 
outcome of the long conflict between 
theism and agnosticism. 


The space allotted to this notice will not | 


permit a full treatment of the other not- 
able features of this notable book. Two 


only of the most important may be briefly | 


mentioned. The first is the substitution 
for the common argument from final 
causes of a much broader and profounder 
proof from the revelation of reason in the 
universe, corresponding to the four funda- 


mental ideas of reason, the True, the | 
Right, the Perfect, and the Good. ‘ Na- 


ture 
ordered under law, progressive toward 


is symbolic of 


ideals, and subservient to uses and pro- 
ductive of good.” The other is the argu- 
ment derived from the Christian concep- 
tion of God. The revelation of God in 
Christ and Christianity carries with it the 
crowning evidence of the reality of the 
divine existence. It gives the ‘‘ only com- 
plete and satisfactory philosophy of human 
history.” 

Here is a treatise on the evidences of 
theism thoroughly abreast of the age. It 


rational thought, | 


THE INDE 


PENDENT. 
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more as they are now, physical conditions 
undergoing radical changes, that whole spe- 
cies, genera and layer groups, became un- 
fitted for life and were swept away, to be 
succeeded by higher forms better adapted 
for the new and improved conditions about 
them. All these events, and how they were 
probably brought about, through adaptation 
and heredity; the struggle for pre-eminence, 
the successes and defeats, and the final tri- 
umph in the appearance of man, the lord of 
creation and the historian of the world of 
life-forms—this thrilling story of creation is 
not so clearly wrought out ip this work as 
one might expect. It would have been well 
if at the end of the whole a retrospective 
glance over the animal world could have 
been presented by some naturalist of broad 
views and clear judgment. 

As it is, the work is somewhat encyclope- 
dic, page after page of detail take up valuable 
space, and the intelligent reader is usually 
left to form his own conclusions. An excel- 
lent feature of the work, however, is that it 
begins with the lowest forms of life; and is 
preceded by an introduction in which the 
principles of zoology, the general mode of 
development of animals, the probable mode 
of evolution, and a history of the science are 
given. 

More space should perhaps have been 
given to economic or applied zoology; the 
habits of the parasites of man and the edible 
animals; the history of the more destruc- 


| tive animals, should have been described at 


is to be hoped that it will be widely read, | 


not only by those who are already con- 
vinced of the truth of theism, but by that 
class, so numerous in our age, who, though 
doubting and perplexed, are seeking for 
the truth. It is a work also which the 
opponent of theism cannot afford to 
ignore. 

The discussion is greatly enriched from 
the treasures of general literature. We 
are interested and impressed not only with 
its compass and strength and freshness of 
thought, but with the attractiveness of its 
literary form. It has none of the prosi- 
and which characterize 
many theological treatises. It bears the 
marks not only of a well-trained reason, 
but of a cultivated imagination and liter- 
ary taste. 


ness dullness 


We listen here not only to | 


philosophers and scientists, but to poets as | 


well. 
2 
THE STANDARD NATURAL HIS- 
TORY.* 


Tis work, with its rather ambitious title, 
has been before the public somewhat more 
than a year. It was published in sixty parts 
forming six volumes, under the editorial 
control of Dr. J. 8. Kingsley, with the assist- 
ance of a number of naturalists, most of 
them well known by their work in special 


directions, and others less versed in zoologi- 


cal science. 
produce a well arranged, authoritative, or at 
least trustworthy, clearly printed and at- 
tractively illustrated work. We do not see 


The evident design has been to | 


but that on the whole the editor and publish- | 


ers have well succeeded, and that any one 
not versed in science may realize that in pur- 
chasing this work he will have in his posses- 
sion a reliable account of the animal king- 
dom. 

The difficulty in securing unity of purpose 
and uniformity of treatment in such a work 
sof course great, and there is, it must be 
confessed, more or less of inequality in style, 
in the mode of treatment, and in the grasp of 
the subject by the different authors. 

Modern zoology is now in such a condition 
that we can as never before obtain some idea 
of the unity of organization in the animal 
world. With the 
work on, such a work as this should present 
a clear view of the animal kingdom as a 
whole, with protoplasm as the physical ba- 
sis of life we can now have the connection 
between the leading steps or links in the 
chain of being. Nearly each class of ani- 
mals, as we rise in the scale of life, repre- 
sents a more or less distinct stage in 
development of life-forms. There may be 
whole groups of retrograde or degenerate 
forms, but still, on the whole, there is a 


of life. 


urchins and certain Holothurians. 


greater length. 

As regards the illustrations, there is little 
to criticise; a large proportion are repro- 
ductions of the excellent cuts in Brehnis- 
quots’ German popular work on the Animal 
Kingdom, while a fair number have been 
prepared for the work. It is, however, to be 
regretted that no credit whatever has been 
given to the artists or to the authors of the 
works from which they have been taken. 
This is inexcusable, and an objection to the 
work. 

We have noticed few typographical errors, 
the worst being ‘‘ictoporasites’’ for ecto- 
parasites, and a few others. The paper, press 
work and proof-reading are praisworthy. 

One feature of importance in such a work 
is the entire omission of works of reference. 
Surely the compilers of the different chap- 
ters should have given a list of works to 
which they were indebted, and such lists 
would be most useful. All cyclopedias pre- 
sent such lists as a matter of course. 

We will now glance at some of the vol- 
umes. The first begins with the Protozoa, 
That part on the Monera and Rhizopoda is a 
mere compilation; the Infusoria have had 
better treatment, though the opportunity 
has been lost of giving a full account of the 
wonderful researches of Dr. Dallinger on the 
life history of Heteromita and its allies, and 
their bearings on the facts he discovered on 
the subject of spontaneous generation. 

The treatment of the sponges by Professor 
Hyatt is masterly, and is in decided con- 
trast to certain other chapters. We do not 
see why, however, Porifera the usual name 
of the group should be written Poriferata. 
The pages on Polyps and the matter of coral 
island and their mode of formation, by Mr. 
l’ewkes are well prepared. 

The chapter on Echinoderms is a mere 
compilation ; and the writer did not seem to 
know that Holothurians mainly live on For- 
aminifera. The compliler undervalues the 
marked tendency to a radiate arrangement of 
parts, and overstates the degree of bilateral 
symmetry shown in all but the highest sea- 
Besides 
this there is no reference to Carpenter’s views 
as to the,nature of the nervous system of 
Crinoids. 


The second volume treats of the worms, 


| and Arthroyoda, the latter including the 


theory of evolution to | 


the | 


crustacea and insects. The writer (Mr. Kings- 
ley) of the chapter on the Crustacea, departs 
from the arrangement as given in standard 
works, especially those of the leading au- 
thority on this class, to place the sessile-eyed 
forms after the highest members of the 
group; i. e., the shrimps and crabs. There 
seems no good reason for such an innovation. 
The fossil, carboniferous forms placed 
among the Amphipoda are not such, but be- 
long to an independent group, as hinted by 


| Stimpson and Dana years ago. 
continual progress upward in the evolution | 


Moreover, nearly each group has its | 


own special niche to fill in the animal econ- | 
omy; its own little or great province on the 


earth’s surface to occupy. Some are exclu- 
sively marine, many terrestrial; others, like 
insects and birds, are adapted to a life in the 
air; Nature has, so to speak, assigned some 
special work in the world to each great 
group, which plays a role for which it is 
specially fitted. On the other hand, looking 
back over the world’s history, we see that 
as the earth’s surface increased in complex- 
ity and the continents became larger and 
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The introduction to the insects is written 
by the editor, and in brevity and treatment 
contrasts unfavorably with the introduc- 
tions to the vertebrates and to the birds. 
Much more reliable information wasat hand 
regarding the organs of the sense of smell in 
insects than would be supposed from the two 
or three lines devoted to this subject. 

The treatment of the insects, by different 
specialists is fairly good. We miss, how- 
ever, in the account of the Hemiptera, a de- 
scription of the Phylloxera, and in afwork of 
this sort, designed to be popular and useful, 
we should have expected detailed and illus- 
trated accounts of the more injurious insects. 








The classigcation of the beetles is antiquated, 
and the divisions into suborders, founded on 
the number of joints in the feet, isirrational 
and obsolete. 

Four volumes out of the six are devoted to 
the vertebrates; though at the outset, by an 
unfortunate blunder, they are placed in a 
“class” insteadof a branch. 

The introduction to the vertebrates by 
Professor Wright is excellent, both in mode 
of treatment and illustrations, asis that of 
the birds by Mr. Stejneger,the latter being 
broad, modern, and indeed fully up to the 
mark. The portion on fishes was prepared 
by three of our leading ichthyologists, and 
is authoritative. The chapter on Batra- 
chians, excellent in many respects, is unsat- 
isfactory in others. The lengthy chapter on 
reptiles is not prepared by an expert, but is 
a reliable compilation. 

The volume on birds is probably the best 
general work of the kind in the language; 
and a large proportion of the chapters on 
mammalia is excellent, having been pre- 


| pared by expert writers. 








The last volume is devoted to the natural 
history of man. It is scarcely up to high- 
water mark. The introduction to the sub- 
ject is a compilation from Tylor’s anthropol- 
ogy, while the body of the work is a more 
or less detailed account of the different 
races of mankind. 

We should have looked out for a different 
mode of treatment. The general reader 
should have placed before him more fully 
than in this volume the physical character- 
istics of man, more of his early origin, his 
antiquity, and the evolution of the arts and 
trades. As it is, it is deficient in grasp and 
handling; the volume is apparently mostly a 
compilation from the popular superficial 
books of the Rev. J. G. Wood, from which 
most of the illustrations appear to have been 


borrowed. 
a ee 


RECENT FICTION. 


STUDENTS and admirers of Russian litera- 
ture, who have, with so much interest and 
comparing of notes, perused the pages of 
Tolstoi and Turgeneff, will find a rich and 
suggestive field of entertainment in the 
pages of that most curious work of fiction, 
the Dead Souls of Nicolai Gogol—the un- 
doubted, but unluckily, imperfect, master- 
piece of one of the most remarkable of the 
realists of his nation. In the two handsome 
volumes which come to us from T. Y. Crow- 
ell & Co., we possess an exceedingly careful 
translation from the original, made by Miss 
Isabel F. Hapgood;and that this English 
version is a direct and scholarly one, is no 
small point to direct the attention to in 
these days of slovenly traductions from in- 
termediary French editions of Russian au- 
thors. On opening this fantastically enti- 
tled work, there is at once to be recognized the 
hand of a writer unlike any other of his race 
with which recent years have familiarized us; 
a most signal, and, indeed, necessary addi- 
tion to the library of Russian fiction. Born 
in 1810, and dying at Moscow in 1851, after 
an exceedingly hard-worked, but successful 


_career in letters, Gogol’s name, during his 


lifetime, was not notably recognized outside 
of his own land by any of his productions; 
and while two or three of his contempora- 
ries, or approximately such, have taken a 
permanent place among English-reading 
people, his has been longdeniedhim. A vol- 
ume of sketches by him, under the general 
title ‘St. John’s Eve,’ and the powerful 
Cossack vignette ‘‘Taras Bulba’”’ preceded 
appropriately the present much more im- 
portant evidence of his genius. The only 
somber thing about Dead Souls is its title 
—for there is nothing supernatural or out of 
the normal in its general psychologic attri- 
butes. Its conception, from beginning to 
end, is eccentric rather than weird. It is 
difficult to bring it into a suitable definition. 
The story is very loose hung; indeed dis- 
jointed. It is not even complete. Tchitchi- 
koff, the pivotal character, a good-looking, 
unprincipled, versatile, eccentric man, a 
kind of combination of Mefisto and Gil Blas, 
goes traveling in his britzka around provin- 
cial towns and villages. He meets every- 
body, from the petty magistrates to the 
gutter-sweeps. He flatters, flirts, cajoles, 
cheats, and is a delightfully amusing and 
amiable fraud, of a sort not to be found in 
flesh and blood. As for the “dead souls,”’ 
he confesses to a passion for purchasing 
from his hosts serfs duly deceased, at a low 
price, per spiritus, declaring that he wants 
to buy no living ones, and that this is a 
foolish, fanciful habit in which he likes to 
be indulged, He really proposes to perpetrate 
acurious civil fraud by the plan of a false serf- 
register. What, then, with Tchitchikoff’s 
vagaries and ramblings, and his plausible 
way of drawing out people whom he meets, 
Gogol’s story becomes one of the most com- 
plete and absolutely life-like descriptions of 
provincialism in Russian at the author’s 


date (not different essentially to-day) that 
can be conceived. It is at once a satire on 
serfdom as one institution, and on the mid- 
dle and lower class Russian as another. 
Most of the life in the book is, relatively, 
low life. The aristocracy play no part in it. 
Gogol left that for others. In its portrait- 
ures it- is like Dickens, like pages of 
Balzac or Franzos. In its erratic con- 
duct it suggests Richter. Humor, wit, the 
delight of a writer in saying his drollest 
and sometimes his bitterest, so easily 
—these are qualities that are everywhere 
evident. The realism of his descriptions of 
the sleepy communities, of the shallow men 
and women, of the affectations, insincerities, 
vapidities of such an existence as only a cer- 
tain sort of Russian in Russia could lead, all 
impress themselves on one before half the 
first volume is concluded. The Russian at- 
mosphere is breathed in at every pore. Asa 
narrative it will be understood that it is in- 
conclusive, a series of episodes more than a 
work possessed of any logical part. Howfar 
matters were to be harmonized by Gogol 
toward the end of his story, or how long the 
story was to last, are alike matters of con- 
jecture—for he did not finish the book. His 
share in it ends with, in the present trans- 
lated edition, the fifth chapter of the second 
volume, with everything in suspension. But 
it is more than probable that he did not in- 
tend to crystallize it any more positively, or 
to amend its Tristram Shandy-ness very ma- 
terially. A conclusion was patched on to the 
work by a brother novelist, Zakartchenko, 
which is usually appended to the story by 
Russian publishers, and this Miss Hapgood 
adds, as a matter of literary interest, as well 
as of conven‘ence to other than critical read- 
ers. Dead Souls altogether stands for a 
strange, puzzling torso of a story, and for 
an amazingly complete study of national 
character and existence. We cordially rec- 
ognize its claims upon all those who are 
widening the horizon of their literary ac- 
quaintanceship. We are distinctly indebted 
to Miss Hapgood, as we have already im- 
plied, for this faithful, spirited and sympa- 
thetic version, which we would expect from 
a Russian scholar of such singular qualifica- 
tions as well as repute in the field of work. 
(New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 

Dr Hammond seems to be settling down 
to systematic literary work, a purveyor to 
the never-satisfied novel-reader, as arduously 
as if he had just begun his life, and felt him- 
self for the first time putting foot upon his 
native heath. Succeeding to ‘Lal,’ “* Doc- 


tor Gratten’” and their companions, 
comes to us On The Susquehan- 
na, a vigorous, and excellently sus- 


tained story, distinctively American, not to 
say Pennsylvanian, in its coloring, and all the 
more a credit to the writer from the fact that 
in its plot—a conspiracy against a man’s suc- 
cess and a woman’s peace of mind and good 
name—have been rung the changes by many 
a story-teller before now. Alana Honey- 
wood and her superintendent, Mr. John Ben- 
ham,are a very agreeable,sensible pair of lov- 
ers—and the characteristics of busy daily life 
and of temperament in such a community as 
the Iron Works is effectively treated. The 
novel has much movement, and is prima- 
rily, one of the exciting stamp, without the 
blemish of sensationalism. But is Dr. Ham- 
mond taking the privilege of retirement, and 
beginning to tell tales out of school, when he 
writes such a paragraph as this in one of the 
later chapters of On The Susquehanna ?— 

“*Don’t say anything against Dr. Arndell,’ 
said Benham, smiling, but earnestly. Every- 
thing he does is right in my eyes.’ 

“*Oh, I was not going to say anything against 
him. But what do you suppose he’s doing ?” 

“*Something for the benefit of humanity, I 
suppose,’ answered Alana. ‘He's the kindest 
man to the poor I ever;knew. 

“* Yes, I suppose so,’ rejoined Mr. Wade, hesi- 
tatingly, drawling the words out of his mouth, 
as though each one required a separate thought. 
‘But it’s my deliberate opinion, based on a very 
careful study of doctors, that they don’t care 
any more for the poor, or for humanity in gen- 
eral, than I do, and that is not much, I assure 
you. As to Dr. Arndell,I believe that for hu- 
manity in the abstract, he has the most supreme 
contempt. He and others like him are willing 
to help humanity, but they do it for the sake of 


| their science, not from any love for the human 


species. Of course, the race is benefited, for 
whatever advances medical science helps man- 
kind, but that is not the primary object of the 
doctors.” 

—_—— a 





.-..From the Messrs. Scribner we have a 
republication of a systematic series of ser- 





mons by the Rev. H.S. Holland, Canon of 
St. Paul’s (London), on Creed and Charac- 
ter. Thepexhibit the same strong and ef- 
fective thinking which characterized the 
sermons by the same author in “ Logic and 
Life,’”’ and they are grouped around a cen- 
tral theme in such a way as to give har- 
mony and unity to the series. This is 





even more strictly true of the volume of lec- © 


tures on The Epestle to the Ephisians:I te 
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Doctrine and Ethics, by the Rev. R. W. 
Dale, LL.D., of Birmingham (England). 
Dr. Dale is well known in this country 
through his publications, apart from the 
fact that he has spent a considerable time 
among us as the lecturer on the Lyman 
Beecher foundation in the Theological De- 
partment of Yale College. These lectures 
are ina form eminently adapted to bring 
biblical truth within reach of the people. It 
effectively does away with the scholastic 
veil which is so offensive to many general 
readers; saves them the preliminary proc- 
esses of investigation, and presents the 
subject in the ripe form ready to be absorbed 
directly. Dr. Dale is himself a scholar, a 
strong thinker, and an effective pastor—a 
rare combination of abilities which are all 
needed and all used in the preparation of 
these lectures. From Death to Life is 
the title given to a brief collection of evi- 
dently fragmentary discourses delivered to 
his village congregation by the late Charles 
Kingsley, Rector of Eversley (England). They 
are edited by his wife, and relate to the great 
subject of life after death. The sermons are, 
of course, entirely practical. Mr. Kingsley’s 
theological position on these questions is 
defined more at length, and at the same time 
with more accuracy, in the supplement, 
which contains several letters written by 
him to inquirers, and which set his opinions 
out with great clearness. (Macmillan & Co. 
Price, 75 cents.) The Messrs. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. have their imprimatur on a hand- 
somely printed edition of Daniel, i-vi. An 
Exposition of the Historical Portions of 
the Writings of the Prophet Daniel, by the 
Very Rev. R. Payne Smith, Dean of Canter- 
bury. These expositions were published in 
the Homiletic Magazine. They are not po- 
lemic and not even scholarly in the sense of 
discussing points and questions of scholar- 
ship. The author’s object is the practical 
oné of making the vast stores of recently ac- 
quired information on this subject accessible 
to English readers, and to bring out with 
the full advantage which these aids gives 
the practical meanings and _ interpreta- 
tions of the text. The expositions are 
written with great simplicity and direct- 
ness, and in an interesting style. 
The first volume of Evenings with the Bible. 
Old Testament Studies by Isaac Errett, 
LL.D., having proved a success, the editor 
has followed it with Vol. II, which we are 
confident will not disappoint those who have 
read the previous volume. These studies 
are not intended to take the place of the 
larger and fuller works, such as Stanley’s 
and Geikie’s, but to carry on, in a popular 
way for general readers, the attempt to trans- 
late into the terms of life for this generation, 
the historic personages and the records of 
their lives. Dr. Errett is the editor of The 
Christian Stundard, He writes not so much 
from the theological and scholarly point of 
view as from that of the well-read Christian 
layman whose greatest care is to recover from, 
and discover in the Bible its stores of spirit- 
ual food. (Standard Publishing Co., Cin- 
cinnati.) 











..Mr. Maturin M. Ballou has seen his 
books of travel achieve a popular success. 
“Due West; or Round the World in Ten 
Months” and “‘ Due South; or Cuba, Past 
and Present,” had the qualities which denote 
a good observer, and will form the best pos- 
sible introduction to the volume just pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Ticknor & Co., Boston, 
Due North; or Glimpses of Scandinavia 
and Russia. Mr. Ballou gets his material 
first hand through his own eyes. This vol- 
ume is based on studies made in a journey 
from which the author has only lately re- 
turned. Hedescribes what he saw in aclear, 
simple, and finished literary style, which is 
one of the attractions of his books. Begin- 
ning at Copenhagen Mr. Ballou soon passed 
to Gottenburg, where his observations entitle 
us to refer to him as the last witness on the 
working of the so-called Gottenburg system 
of managing the Liquor Traffic. His plans 
embraced an extended trip through Norway 
back to Stockholm, and thence to St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, Novgorod and the Polish prov- 
inces. From the same publishers and 
author we have, in widely different strain, 
Genius in Sunshine and Shadow, a collection 
of miscellaneous notes on authors and men of 
genius in all its varieties. They are put to- 
gether on no apparent principle of arrange- 
ment but follow each other in a full-flowing, 
pleasant stream of entertaining anecdote, 
whose only point is to illustrate the phases 
and idiosyncracies of the human mind, A 
full index at the end makes amends for the 
want of order otherwise felt, and furnishes 
the key to the bewildering maze of anecdotal 
collections. (Ticknor & Co. Price $1.50.) 





.... The Meditations of a Parish Priest, 
by Joseph Roux, translated by Isabel F. 
Hapgood, is an American reproduction of a 
Parisian fancy, which, a year or more ago, 
was floated into favor in France by its de- 








lightful Limousin idioms, and the new rage 
for Provengal. It is individual ; has consid- 
erable vigor and breadth of sympathy, 
enough penetration, and a good deal of Pro- 
vengal coloring and poetic interpretation. 
M. Paul Mariéton’s praises in his critical but 
admiring introduction are high, but possibly 
not too high. He writes: 

“Apart from these exuberances the 

Abbé Roux’s style is strongly original, nourished 
with classic reminiscences, filled with the sap of 
the ancients, with the marrow of the lion, he 
avoids modern liberty of phrase. Better than 
that, his style is lapidary, like his handwriting, 
large and concise; and all variegated as it is 
with Limousinisms, it but draws fresh 
savor from that fact.’’ 
This book, bearing the rather alarming title 
of Pensces excited something resembling a 
craze in Paris. Roux, a Roman priest, who 
had passed his fiftieth year without publish- 
ing anything, was first called into notice in 
1874, at the centenary of Petrach, celebrated 
in Southern France by the so-called Félibres, 
a society for the revival of Provengal poetry. 
At this time he arrested the attention ofa 
young enthusiast of the society, M. Paul 
Mariéton, himself a poet in Provengal, who 
persuaded the Abbé to give a selection of his 
Thoughts to the public, and wrote an intro 
duction in which he describes the newly dis- 
covered author as a Limousin giant, en- 
dowed with the gifts of genius and the gen- 
tleness of achild. The dialectic vigor of his 
expressions must suffer more or less in any 
translation, less in the hands of Miss 
Hapgood, who is not only a remarkably 
good translator in other senses, but who pos- 
sesses special endowments for idiomatic ren- 
derings. This translation is made from the 
third French edition, and is published by 
the Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co, 


.... The second edition of Hymns and a 
few Metrical Psalms, by Thomas MacKel- 
lar, Ph.D., contains some additional num- 
bers written after the publication of the first 
edition. Some of the hymns in this collec- 
tion have passed into the manuals of song 
used in the churches. They are unaffected 
in style, lyrical, and breathe the spirit of de- 
votion. The author’s taste is faultless, 
whatever may be said as to his ability to 
support himself on the strong pinion which 
is required to lift a religious poem into the 
high atmosphere of a hymn of the Church. 
Many of these numbers may be praised as 
fine examples of devotional poetry. There is 
a close approach to the quality of a hymn of 
personal consecration in number LIV : 

“I give myself to God. 
My life, my soul, my all; 
He knows the devious paths I’ve trod, 
In mercy’s hand I fall.” 
A remarkably good Sunday-School hymn is 
number LXVI: 
“In the vineyard of our Father 
Daily work we find to do.” 
Mr. MacKellar, we note, has tried his hand 
on the Dies Ir@. (Porter & Coates, Phila- 
delphia.) 

....-The Messrs. Lee & Shepard (Boston) 
have incorporated in a 16mo of some 330 
pages, Dr. Peabody’s Lectures on moral 
philosophy to his classes in Harvard College. 
Dr. Peabody finds the basis of right in fitness 
or congruity, and rejects alike the intuitive, 
the utilitarian, and the dogmatic basis of 
virtue. We do not intend to discuss the 
question whether this doctrine that virtue 
has its basis in congruity or fitness does 
not leave it conditioned and relative, or 
whether it is not, after all, a veiled utilita- 
rianism. Dr. Peabody is the most genial of 
scholars who has hospitable entertainment 
for all intellectual comers. His lectures are 
as broad and catholic as they can be without 
failing to be precise and accurate in the defi- 
nition of fundamental principles. The 
science of Ethics stands in this treatise as 
the handmaid of religion, and is represented 
as in alliance with Christianity. Dr. Pea- 
body pursues the historical method, and finds 
the best illustrations of moral science in the 
natural course of its historic evolution. The 
lecture on the Stoics and Stoicism may be 
named as a good example of his best style. 


....The forthcoming number of the Scot- 
tish Review promises to be one of un- 
usual interest. The Contemporary, for 
April, has, among its contents, a review 
ot “Prohibition in the United States,” 
by Axel Gustafson. The Nineteenth Cen- 


tury is opened by Professor Huxley, 
who gives his views pretty tartly on 
| “Seience and Pseudo-Science.”” Matthew 


Arnold contributes the second paper, and 
looking down the list we find another on 
“* Athletes of the Present and the Past,’’ by 
H. Ellington, and a brief symposium on 
“The Liberal Unionists and Coercion,”’-by 
the Hon. Reginald Brett and Earl Cowper. 
The Fortnightly for the quarter opens with 
a striking paper on the political situation in 
Austria-Hungary. George Powell, M. P., 
contributes a paper on ‘Fluctuations in 








. 


Trade,’’ and among the other papers we 
note one on what we should call in this 
country “‘ The New Theology,” but which is 
entitled here ‘‘The New Reformation.” It 
is a reply to the liberal Canon Fremantle by 
Dean Burgon. The Westminster is here- 
after to bea bi-monthly. The number for 
April opens with a discussion of the burning 
question of “‘ Home-Rule.” Other papers 
are, one on “ Egypt,’ calling for the adop- 
tion of a positive policy; ‘another on the 
development of religious liberty in this 
country, and a third on ‘* The Protectionist 
Revival in England.’’ These quarterlies 
are all reprinted in this country by the 
Leonard Scott Publication Company. 


...-The worst thing in Samuel Adams 
Drake’s Making of New England 1580-1643, 
is the name, and that would be excellent had 
it not already been appropriated by an Eng- 
lish historian for his own country. This is, 
however, a small point especially against the 
good judgment, painstaking carefulness and 
admirable arrangement of the manual, for 
such we suppose it is designed to be. For 
school use and for beginners at home it 
meets all the conditions, and though brief it 
has not lost its sap and become a dry 
register of events. The editor adopts the 
plan which, on the whole, gives the best re- 
sult in such elementary works, of winnowing 
down his facts and then allowing himself 
room enough to present them in attractive 
form. Mr. Drake’s antiquarian tastes have 
been held in severe restraint throughout the 
volume and excellent judgment displayed in 
selecting that material in which resides most 
of the pith and significance of the history. 
The manual is not limited to political or 
public events but contains sketches of home 
life, and of the habits, occupations and social 
activity of the people. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50.) 


.... We have noted, for several years past, 
the fugitive poems of Frank Dempster Sher- 
man as they appeared in The Century and 
other publications. They have been marked 
with unfailing grace and lightness of touch, 
with an occasional preponderance of knack 
in the making of the verse, and now and 
then with a sort of rapid run of staccato- 
passages or poetic touches which looked 
more like a bill of particulars than like 
poetic representation. But in general his 
verses float in a true poetic atmosphere. 
They keep at a safe distance from common- 
place, and some of them are rich in that 
charm which fastens the verse on the mind. 
A collection has been made under the title 
of Madrigals and Catches, and published in 
a dainty little volume by the Messrs. White, 
Stokes & Allen. Some of the best poems in 
the collection are kept to the end. We must 
have good expectations of the author who 
wrote “ When Twilight Comes,” “An Old 
Rondo,” ‘‘Behind her Fan,” and “Her 
China Cup.” 


....A pleasant book to read, whether one 
has been over the route or not, is Cathedral 
Days: A Tour Through Southern Eng- 
land, by Anna Bowman Dodd, illustrated 
from sketches and photographs by E. Eldon 
Deane. The tour begins at Arundel, and 
for six weeks rolls us through Slinden, the 
loveliest bit of South-of-England rusticity, 
Chichester, Goodwood, the Itchen Valley, 
Winchester, Salisbury, Stonehenge, Bath, 
Wells, Glastonbury, and Exeter. The tour- 
ists did not encumber themselves with a 
trap and horses of their own, but hired as 
they wanted and went where they would. 
They found what they wanted, and the 
volume before us is not only happy in itself, 
but a cause of happiness in others, as Falstaif 
was of wit. It is written in a free, chatty, 
and quiet style, unencumbered with history 
and learning. The illustrations are nu- 
merous, effective, and true to the fact. 
(Boston : Roberts Brothers.) 


....lt is not difficult for one who was 
familiar with the late Lewis B. Monroe, of 
Boston, to trace his ideas in his pupil, Prof. 
E. B. Warman. His little manual, War- 
man’s School-Room Friend, is a book of 
excellent suggestions, both for the teacher 
and tae student of the high art of reading. 
Mr. Warman is the teacher of oratory and 
physical training in the Presbyterian ‘Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chicago, and has em- 
bodied in a manual of moderate size a large 
number of systematic and well-arranged 
suggestions, which are at once out of the 
ordinary line and near to the heart of the 
subject. They are not so numerous as to be 
confusing, and they have so much vitality 
in them as to cover the points where readers 
are most likely to go wrong, and to give a 
clue to the natural method which will carry 
the reader through. (W. H. Harrison, Jr., 
Chicago. 75 cents.) 


....We notice with confidence Mr. T. C. 
Mendenhall’s Century of Electricity as an 
excellent popular review of the subject, from 





which technical terms and unintelligible 
generalizations have been excluded, but 
which renders the subject into language 
which any intelligent reader will readily 
comprehend. Mr. Mendenhall has studied 
his subject closely, both in its historical and 
scientific phases, and is equally happy in 
tracing the steps of the evolution, and in 
awarding, with judicial impartiality, to each 
collaborator his share in the general merit. 
While recognizing the great genius and serv- 
ices of Morse, Mr, Mendenhall concedes 
that the scientific principles which lay 
under his achievement were the discovery 
of others, particularly the late Professor 
Henry. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 


....-The strong point in Henry Wood’s 
Natural Law in the Business World is that 
it expresses in strong, simple, direct lan- 
guage the conclusions on the labor questions 
which have been reached with great unani- 
mity by intelligent people. Over and above 
this, which is merit enough, he may claim to 
have put in a clearer light than usual, and 
without falling into offensive dogmatism 
in doing so, the very simple and ele- 
mentary but often overlooked laws and 
principles which control the subject and 
which may be relied on in every case to work 
out the best practicable result. He shows 
that wealth and its blessings have always 
been the natural consequence of industry, 
temperance, frugality and good judgment, 
and gives new point to the old lesson that 
the best friend of the workingman is first 
himself and next the Savings Bank. Mr. 
Wood is also successful in showing how sen- 
timental and impractical theories confuse 
the natural order and involve the industrial 
community in endless troubles and desperate 
demoralization. So far as we have examined 
it the book contains no fine-spun theories 
and no doubtful speculations but is tarough- 
out an exact statement of the well-proved 
principles in which thrift and character have 
developed hand in hand since human society 
began. 


.... The Rev. Mr. Haweils’s five voumes on 
“Christ and Christianity” have already at- 
tracted the public. Two volumes repub- 
lished by the Messrs, T. Y. Crowell & Co., a 
few months ago, have been noticed in our 
columns. A third is now out, and the two 
remaining numbers will follow soon. The 
one before us is the fourth in the series, The 
Picture of Paul (The Disciple), by the Rev. 
H. R. Haweis, M.A. It is written with much 
power to see and to portray the humanistic 
side of the history. The supernatural is 
very imperfectly recognized. Mr. Haweis’s 
rationalistic tendencies will impair for most 
believers the value of his otherwise graphic 
descriptions. 


.... We have noticed several breezy out-of- 
door books by Dr. Charles C. Abbott, such 
as ‘‘ A Naturalist’s Rambles about Home,”’’ 
and “ Upland and Meadow.”” By the same 
author is Waste-Land Wanderings, a 
naturalist’s account of his observations, 
musings and gleanings i: connection with a 
canoe trip up the Crosswick’s Creek out of 
the Delaware. He writes much in the same 
strain as Burroughs, but with a more defi- 
nite hold on scientific and historical fact, 
with less artistic grace and finish in his sen- 
tences, but with no less love of Nature and 
no less of the fresh air of the open world. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 


.... Another condensed historical series for 
young readers, or readers who care only for 
the briefest epitome, is that of the ‘‘ Lives of 
the Presidents’’ inaugurated in good sub- 
stantial 16mo form by the Messrs. White, 
Stokes & Allen, with John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson, by William O. Stoddard. 
It is written from the standpoint of extreme 
sympathy with Jeffersonian, anti-Federal 
and anti-Hamiiton politics. 


o___—_———_—- 
LITERARY NOTES. 


Ranp, AVERY & Co., of Boston, have 
brought out the latest series of Joseph 
Cooke’s Monday Lectures, ina neat pam- 
phiet edition. 


....“‘ Woodland Tales,” by the author of 
the amusing German book, “‘ The Buchholz 
Family,” will be published immediately by 
Thomas Whittaker. 


....An excellent sketch of the life and lit- 
erary career of the late John G. Saxe is con- 
tributed to the last number of the Critic, 
by Mr. Edmund C. Stedman. 


....By arrangement with the English pub- 
lishers, D. C. Heath & Co. willat once add 
to their already long list of pedagogical books 
“Notes on the Early Training of Children,” 
by Mrs. Frank Malleson. 


....Our Youth, the weekly paper for 
young people, published by Phillips & Hunt, 
will begin illustrating its pages in June, 
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hatte secured the cape of several well: 


known artists and engravers. 


....Mr. Edmund Clarence 
**Poets of America’ has reached 
edition. The thirteent edition of Mr. 
man’s “ Victorian Poets,’’ which is to be 
augmented with new matter, will appear 
next autumn. 


.Walt Whitman 
and read 


Stedman’s 
its fifth 


visited the city last 


week his Lincoln lecture on 


Sted- | 


Thursday afternoon at the Madison Square | 


Theater, at four o’clock. 
afterward tendered the poet 
at one of the hotels. 


A reception was 
and lecturer 


.Scribner’s Magazine for May will con- 
tain a poem by the late Philip Bourke Mars- 
entitled ‘‘At Last,”’ to which is appended 
a biographical note by Mrs. Louise Chandler 
Moulton. The same number will also 
tain shorter poems by Susan Coolidge, 
cival Lowell, and Mrs. Piatt. 


ton, 


con- 
Per- 


.Funk & Wagnalls have in readiness 
the first volume of Dr. Butler’s important 
** Commentary the Pentateuch,’’ which 


work is very warmly indorsed for its useful- 


on 


ness and completeness by leading ministers | 


and biblical scholars. The second volume 


will not leave press till October next. 


. Was there ever a more popular Ameri- 
can story-book than Miss Warner’s ‘‘ Wide 
Wide World”? prolix, and 
not altogether a natural or a healthful story 
for young people, it sells and sells and sells, 
and 
sell. 


Unsatisfactory, 


A new edition is in the press of a well- 
known publishing house. 


.Ticknor & Co. have just added to their 

books Mr P. Whipple’s new vol- 
‘American Literature,” to which Mr. 
John G. Whittier has furnished Intro 
duction; Mr. Rolfe’s annotated edition of 
Tennyson’s ‘‘Enoch Arden: and Other 
novel by Edgar Fawcett, 
“The Confessions of Claude”; and Lady 
Wilde’s entertaining folk-lore collection 
‘Ancient Legends, Mystic and Su- 
perstitions of Ireland.”’ 


newest 
ume, 
an 


Poems”; a new 


Charms, 


.In May, 1887, Messrs. Ticknor & Com- 
pany will begin publication of a set of con- 
vient paper-covered volumes for leisure-hour 
and summer-day reading, made up of the 
choice and successful novels of late years; 
together with several entirely new novels by 
well-known and popular writers. They will 
be issued regularly, a week, for three 
months, and are to be sold at. those low prices 
which at present are recognized as best for 
the popularity of such literature 


once 


._The Buffalo 
Queries put some 
and the answers showed that a majority of 
those responding believed the New York 
Herald to be the best daily paper, The Na- 
tion the best weekly, The Critic the best lit- 
erary paper, The Tribune the best Republi- 
The World the best Democratic, 
Puck the best comic paper, The Home Jour- 
nal the best society paper, Harper's Weekly 
the best illustrated paper, The Police Ga- 
zctte the worst paper of any kind, and Tur 
INDEPENDENT the best religous paper. 


called 
questions to its readers, 


literary monthly 


can organ, 


for compensating traits it deserves to | 


.In regard to the still reiterated charge | 


against H. Rider Haggard (a very silly 
charge) of borrowing from Tom Moore's 
‘Epicurean’ to suit the purposes of his 


“ She,” and as tothe more noteworthy accu- 
sation of his quoting in “ 
his own work, the poem “ If Ishould Die To- 
Night,” written by R. Vivian Meyers, of 
Philadelphia, the novelist’s wife writes as 
follows: 

“As to the suggestion of plagiarism from 
Moore’s ‘ Epicurean,’ I am certain Mr. Hagyard 
never read the book, and I believe he never 
heard of it till it was mentioned to him by a gen- 
tleman a few days before started for Egypt 
The poem in ‘Jess’ was sent to Mr. 
from South Africa in manuscript, 
letter, about seven years ago, by 
dead. ’ 
composition and never to have been published.” 


Jess,” as if it were 


he 
Haggard 
in a private 


a lady now 
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A SERMON. 


DELIVERED IN TRINITY CHURCH, BOSTON, ON EAs- 
TER SUNDAY, APRIL 10TH, 1887, 


BY PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 


In that he died, he died unto sin once; but in that 
he liveth, he liveth unto God.—ROMANs VI, 10. 





IT is the beauty and the glory of the great 
festivals of the Christian Church that they 
bring us into the immediate presence of the 
most solemn and infinite ideas. It is pos- 


* sible to treat them in a very small and | 


meager way, as occasions for great assem- 
blies and splendid decorations. But if we 
get at the heart of them they bring us into 
the presence of some world-wide, universe- 
wide ideas, and compel us to face the solemn 
facts of our existence. Itis not that we have 
forgotten these truths, but that we need to 
be brought again and again into their spirit. 
They strike the key-note of our humanity, 
and make us remember what a large and 
glorious thing it is to live in our human life. 
How good it is that Christmas Day and Eas- 
ter Sunday and the other great festivals of 
the Christian year bring back to us the great 
truths of our humanity, and we remember 
that to be children of God is indeed an infi- 
nite and glorious privilege. 

You have assembled, and multitudes in all 
our churches have assemblied—for what? 
Let us get at the very heart and root of it. 
It is that we may remember that we are 
immortal. You know the story of the 
monarch who looked abroad on the multi- 
tudes in his armies and turned away and 
wept as he reflected that when a few years 
should have passed away, not one of those 
upon whom he was looking would remain in 
the earth. May we not look abroad on such 
an assemblage as this gathered here to-day 
and think with exultation and joy that after 
ages upon ages shall have passed every one, 
the most insignificant as well as the greatest, 
the greatest as well as the most insignificant 
of this assembly here will still be living, go- 
ing forward in the same identical human 
career, developing the same humanity, find- 
ing the same humanity capable of infinite 
development, just as we are living here upon 
this Easter morning? Whatever motive 
brought you here on this Easter morning, 
lift up your hearts for a few moments and 
face the fact of your immortality and think 
what it is and what it means that you are to 
live forever and forever. 

The world did believe before the first 
Easter day in immortality and the resurrec- 
tion from the dead; and yet there came a 
time when that truth was especially mani- 
fested; and that time was the first Easter 
day. It is the glory of that day, of the 
resurrection of Christ, and always has been, 
that it was the manifestation of the truth 
which men did believe in their hearts in 
many loftiest moods and moments. Just as 
the fire that is beneath the crust of the globe 
bursts forth here and there in the volcano, 
so the nobler qualities of human life, which 
are always present even in the weakest of 
human beings, shine forth here and there in 
superb deeds, and men become aware not 
only of what a few great men have done, 
but, what it is in their own soulstodo. The 
resurrection of Jesus, the Son of Man, is the 
completion and crown of our humanity. 
The second Adam bore witness to the glory, 
the power of a resurrection, that is in every 
human life. The first Adam bore witness to 
the weakness and wretchedness in mankind. 
Man looked back to Genesis and recognized 
himself there and knew that he was capable 
of that which is recorded in the far distant 
gloom of the garden of Eden. But man 
reading the story of the first resurrection has 
always recognized himself there, too, and 
known that he was capable of the same con- 
quest over sin and death and the grave 
which Jesus in his humanity attained. This 
is then the way to look upon Easter day not 
as though Jesus Christ did something sim- 
ply through his divine nature, but to look 
upon him as bearing testimony to our possi- 
bility. 

Now it is possible to carry this out in con- 
siderable detail and to see how the idea es- 
pecially represented in that resurrection of 
Christ was also the idea which is represented 
in the resurrection, or the power of resurrec- 
tion in every human creature. Let me read 
to you again the deep words in which St. 
Paul has tried to crown the whole story of 
the power by which Jesus Christ arose. 
“tm that he died, he died unto sin 
ence; but in that he liveth, he liveth unto 
God.”’ That text declares a perpetual fact 
concerning Jesus, and that perpetual fact is 
life. It is belonging to God which makes 
life the perpetual fact. Existence reaches 
back to an eternity past man’s conceiving. 
It reaches forward to ages which never shall 
be finished. But there came into the long 
life of Jesus a certain experience, a certain 
episode and accident, we may almost say, in 
which he entered into the power of death. 
Then, as an event in his life, he did perish 








“is finished!’’ and gave up the ghost. 


the nature of his being. 


and die. But there was a life which he did 
not lay down underneath the life which he 
did lay down. The perpetual, uninterrupted 
fact was life. You see then what is the | 
meaning of these words. They are a decla- | 
ration of the continuous law of Jesus’ life | 
and of an especial event in Jesus’ life. The | 
special event does not interrupt or break the | 
law. He was the ever living one, even when | 
he was hanging on the cross and cried: “It 
Death 
came as an accident, through contact with 
our human sin. Tle everlasting life was of 
“Tn that he died, 
he died unto sin once; but in that he liveth, 
he liveth unto God.” Inasmuch as God is 
the perpetual element of the universe and 
sin is an intrusion upon the universe, which | 
shall pass away, Christ’s connection with 
sin was a temporary thing, but Christ’s con- | 
nection with God is an everlasting thing. 
He died unto sin once in one critical and 
awful moment in his long career, but in | 
that he liveth he liveth unto God in the out- | 
stretched being that covereth all the eter- 
nities. 

How it sets before us that which was in 
the soul of Jesus all the time! We can see 
that in the deepest moments of his perishing 
he always felt his vitality underneath the 
perishing. He is living to-day in the ever- 
blooming being of his eternal existence, and 
he looks back and remembers that time 
when he died as the awful incident in that 
living career, but not as the beginning, and 
surely not as the end of his existence. 

If we are able to transfer the Saviour’s ex- 
perience to our experience, great things be- 
come clear to us, my brethren. If we can 
take those words of St. Paul, “‘ Christ is 
risen from the dead and become the first 
fruits of them that slept,’’ or the Saviour’s 
own words, “‘ Because I live, ye shall live 
also’’—observe,if we can take all such words 
of ourselves, what a great thing it will be. I 
see a man die to-day. I stand by his bed- | 
side in the solemn chamber, I hear the drop- 
ing tears of his friends, the wailing and lam- 
entation of those whose hearts are break- 
ing and whose homes are becoming desolate 
and empty. I watch him, and at last he 
dies. What has happened in that man’s dy- 
ing? That which I have seen is clear enough. 
The heart that has beaten on forty or fifty or 
sixty years like the pulse of a great engine 
which carries a big ship across the ocean, has 
stopped at last beside the wharf on the other 
side. The ship has come to the place it was 
sailing for all the while. That man has 





reached the climax of his earthly 
career. That man is dead. What is it 
that has come? <A minute ago I was 


talking with him. He was speaking to me 
of the loves and dreams and imaginings with 
which I have been familiar as I have known 
him these forty years. Now that is stopped. 
The man is dead. Shall I believe that an 
end has come to that vitality? The spiritual 
life is in the powers of the soul, not in the 
accident—shall I say?—which linked them in 
association with this body in which the 
physical change has taken place? Shall I 
believe that they have ceased, because it has 
ceased to be their minister? Shall I believe 
that the voice behind the trumpet is silenced 
forever, because the trumpet has_ been | 
broken to pieces? Shall I believe that the 
sun has ceased to shine in the heavens, be- 
cause the sunlight has been broken and 
dimmed and clouded, and can no longer tell 
the story of the sun’s power and spread his 
glory abroad upon the earth? 

No, my friends. Death is simply some- 
thing that happens to the bodily life. It re- 
mains altogether to be proved that death 
comes to that inner life, in which man’s res- 
olutions and thoughts and consecrations and 
lovings have been abiding always. Science 
speaks to us, and her declaration is more 
and more clearly this: ‘‘I have nothing to 
say in regard to the soul and its destinies. 
I have only to speak in regard to the body.” 
Modern science—such is the latest utterance 
from many of her best voices to us—has 
nothing whatever to say which conflicts with 
or makes impossible man’s continuance in 
human life as he passes forth into a different 
being, freed from that which was the in- 
strument, but also the prison of the human 
soul. 

Since we know that in Jesus continuance 
of being was an element which could not be 
broken, and upon the bosom of that element 
the special event of his dying rested as an 
incident and a phenomenon, but not as a 
destruction of the continuous power of life, 
shall we not believe that it is even so with 
man, whose life is linked with Jesus’ life? 
For us, too, the great fact is a continuous 
existence, reaching how far back we cannot 
tell—reaching into what regions before we 
entered upon this special stage of existence 
we cannot begin to tell, but certainly reach- 
ing forward and continuing, now that it has 
begun. Into this existence there must come 
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back from the midst of the endless ages and 
remember: “Once I died. Once death came 


| tome in the course of this life which has 


stretched forward into the endless eternity. | 
Once it came to me to die and I now remem- 
ber it, as the ocean remembers the wave 
which was formed upon it, not as an inter- 
ruption, but as a special expression of its 
ife.”’ 

If this be so, then our human life which 
we are living to-day is a very great thing, if 
It is possible 
for us to make it very great, or make it very 
little. Do you not see how it is possible for 


existence, or in the special incidents or acci- | 


| dents which form themselves upon it? Most 


men live almost altogether in the special 
incidents or accidents; the business which 
they do, the intercourse which they have 
with one another, the sicknesses through 


Certain things must Bein them. The noble 
man, the noble poem, the noble picture, the 
noble deed has generosity in it. This of it- 
self is simply part of some great system, liv 


| ing an individual life in that system, 
; but finding its best 
| the 


service in doing 
will of that system. It con- 
ceives of principles and not simply of 
methods. It looks abroad and does not con- 
fine itself to the present. The noble poem 
sings with a loftier strain, the noble picture 
portrays the diviner life, the noble deed 
sounds with the most thrilling power in hu- 


| man ears, the noble man takes possession of 
, men,as no most fascinating creature to 


whom we cannot give the name, really does. 

Now, where shall that nobility come from? 
It is not altogether the bad men and bad 
women whom we meet and the foul and de- 


| ceitful things they do, that weigh upon us. 


| We feel that these men and women who go 


| which they pass, and finally death. But | 


these are only incidents upon the surface of | 
our lives. Our life all the time is deep be- | 


incidents, to make the real thought of his 
life, that which is continually inspiring and 
shaping all the real issues of his existence, 
the thought that he belongs to God. Men 
forget that and live merely in the power of 
their accidents and under the impulses of 
their perishable nature. 

But there was a man who forgot the out- 
ward incidents of life, the perishable things, 
and lived in the inward fellowship of God. 
The life of Jesus Christ shows that it is pos- 
sible for a man to live so that the base things 
of life shall not touch him. 

How real to many of you seems the world 
about you. How unreal that great world of 
God! 
you believe in the reality of the heavenly 
things; but you say it, oh, howlightly! And 


| another man declares his unbelief, and his 


unbelief is as flippant as your assertion is 
But how deep it was to Christ! 
The outward things gathered their reality 
for him only from the welling up within 
him of the thoughts that were in the very 
life of God. Oh, so to feel our life and our 
doings in these lower ways as what they are 
that we may comprehend the profound life, 
the unchangeable life in which we are to 
abide forever and forever ! 

It is good to think of the eternal life as the 
divine life. In that he liveth, he liveth unto 
God. It is not simply continuance of exist- 
The doctrine of Easter is not simply 
the notion that our human life is to last for- 
ever and ever; that you and I are to goon 
doing these things that we are doing now 
How dreadful that 
would be! ‘‘I do not want to live forever,” 
says aman whois wearied with the monotony 
of life, as he looks forward with joy to the 
time when he can lay it down. You must 
get a deeper understanding of life before you 
can see immortality to be desirable or pos- 
sible. On the other hand, you must get a 
sense of immortality before you can see the 
possible divineness of your life. Life seems 
a noble thing to a man who can really com- 
prehend them both. He will be so conscious 
of eternity that it shall seem to be unworthy 
of a soul that is going to live forever to be 
busied with mere trifles. Ob, get deep—this 
is the lesson of Easter day—get deep into the 
things you do. Get into their fundamental 
principles and everlasting truths. Then you 
shall know yourselves to be immortal. On 


| the other hand, knowing yourselves immor- 


tal by the revelation of Jesus Christ, you 
shall be forced into the very depths of these 
great things—great things which you are 
making little things, and in which you are 
livingevery day. Forthereisno great thing 
which may not be treated as a little thing, 
and no little thing which has not a great and 
profound meaning if we will only find it. 

I think if we sum up in one great word 
that which a continual sense of immortal- 
ity would give to human life, weshould take 
the word “nobility.”” Do you not know that 
there is a certain sense of nobility which be- 
longs to the greatest and finest things which 
men do? There are poets and poems; but 
there are among the multitude of poems cer- 
tain noble poems which evidently come from 
an exalted condition of the singers’ emotions 
and which exalts him who reads them. 
There are pictures and pictures, some are 
fascinating and charming; but there are 
other pictures that are noble. There are 
actions that are charming, actions that make 
interesting changes in the outward; world 
But there are certain other actions which the 
instinct of mankind immediately designates 
and denominates as noble actions—actions 
which come from broad and rich and deep 
elements of human nature and which appeal 
to the noblest parts of the nature of those 
who see them. So there are men of all 
kinds, and among them stand forth certain 
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noble men. 
What are the qualities of this nobility? 


It is | 


| woman count himself immortal. 
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risen,” but “TI shall rise. 
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crouching through their little ways were 
meant to stand upright and walk with 
firmer tread. We feel that a loftier spirit 
might be in all our human life, that there 
might be more nobility in humanity. Where 
shall it come from? Let every man and 
Let him 
catch the revelation of Jesus in his resurrec- 
tion. Let him say not merely, “Christ has 
Not merely he, 
underneati all death and change was un- 
changeable, but in me there is something 
that no stain of earth can tarnish and no 
stroke of the world can bruise. I, too, am 


| part of God and have God’s immortality in 


” 


me. Then nobility must come. Until 
men’s souls shall be full not merely of the 
knowledge, but of the genius and spirit of 
immortality, we shall be the ignioble things 


| we are. 


You say in your creed, perhaps, that | 


| 
| 





Lift yourselves up to-day. Know your- 
selves the children of God, immortal with the 
Father’s immortality. And you will dothe 
same things on Easter Monday that you did 
on Easter eve, but they will be done by a 
nobler being, and therefore they will be no- 
bler things. Every day as you go on doing 
the same things, they will become nobler 
things, as you grow into the sense of com- 
munion with him whose immortality you 
share. 

Oh, my friends, believe what we have said 
this morning, what all our service has said, 
what the event which we celebrate to-day 
says. In distress, in bereavement, oh, be- 
lieve it! That death of your child three 
months,six months ago, some time since last 
Easter day, came as an incident of his life, 
and did not break his.life, which is going on 
to-day. In that he died, he died unto sin 
once; but in that he liveth, he liveth unto the 
sinless God. Your child, your friend, your 
brother, your sister, is living and can never 
die. 

You who are in doubt, and in distress be- 
cause of doubt, who say the creed with half 
faith, until by and by you do not say it at 
all—not in uncertainty but in certainty is 
the ultimate condition of the human soul. 
God will not let his children go in dark- 
ness and wandering always, he keeps the 
light and the truth as the real home of his 
children’s souls. Be perfectly sure that if 
you keep your hearts entirely honest and 
true in the midst of doubt, the time wil! 
come when the truth will be absolutely clear 
to you, and you will look back and know 
that your doubt was an incident and an epi- 
sode, while certainty is the continuous ex- 
perience of life. In that you doubted, you 
doubted unto sin once, but in that you knew, 
you knew unto God. 

And you who are living in sin learn that it 
is not necessary that sin should be perpetual; 
learn that it has but a weak hold upon your 
nature, because it is an intruder, a foreign 
thing that has no right there. Learn from 
Easter day that the deepest truth of life is 
holiness and not sin. Lift yourselves up. 
claim your heritage in God and Christ, drive 
out the tyrant, drive out the sin which has 
no business in your life. 

Not our own sins only, but the great, fla- 
grant sins of the world; this cruelty treading 
down the helpless under the heels of the 
powerful, this self-indulgence, this foulness, 
making a great mass of corruption out of 
what ought to be the garden of God—shall 
there not be something in Easter day that 
shall make us strong to fight it all—the cer 
tainty that not wickedness but goodness is 
what belongs in the world, that sin and death 
are an intrusion, and that light and law and 
holiness are the real possessors of this 
world! 
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THE actual cost price of the intoxicat- 
ing liquors manufactured in the United 
States each year is estimated at $300,000,000. 
These liquors as sold to their consumers cost 
$700,000,000, showing a profit of $400,000,000 
to the manufacturers and sellers. There is 
no difficulty in understanding why these 





manufacturers and sellers are op to any 
| legislation that interferes with their busi- 
ness, . 
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DR. PENTECOST IN CLEVELAND. 
BY GEO, R. LEAVITT, D.D. 


THE first Presbyterian Church, or the “Old 
Stone’ Church is a mother of churches. 
Going there seemed to hundreds from other 
churches like going home. The most thor- 
ough preparations had been made to receive 
Dr. Pentecost. The two pastors had been un- 
tiring. All the details of arrangement were 
exceptionally complete. Easter Suuday was 
a day of April heat, but otherwise perfect. 
Some sermons upon the resurrection, of over 
an hour each in length, held the congrega- 
tions to the theme of this most precious of 
Christian anniversaries. The purpose in the 
mind of Dr. Pentecost was again illustrated, 
viz., to use Sunday to give men something to 
think and talk about, rather than immedi- 
ately to make converts. This purpose is not 
exclusive of the main aim; in the evening a 
test was applied, and several persons con- 
fessed a new foundSaviour. But forthe day 
it was the main purpose. The wealth of ma- 
terial in these sermons of the Sabbath is 
rather remarkable. It gives one a very 
high impression of the audiences in 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music, that 
they should have appreciated sermons 
so carefully exegetical and of so closely 
linked a logic. They come near being too 
good for the miscellaneous audiences in 
Cleveland. For the hardness of our hearts, 
and the blindness of our minds he is inclining 
to relieve the severities of biblical argu- 
ment by more illustration in which he so 
excels, I listened on one Sunday evening 
with amazement, as he gave half an hour to 
a statement of the doctrine of the headship 
of Christ, as particularly dry as the analysis 
of a seminary lecture-room, The marvel, in 
addition to its simplicity and clearness, was 
that it so held the audience. Yet it was too 
good forthem. For many, one such sermon 
was good enough to last them three months. 
These sermons have been suited to make 
men think and talk. Their repetition has 
been called for. It may be a question, how- 
ever, whether Sunday should not be regarded 
as the saving day of the week, and the Sun- 
day evening service the saving hour of the 
week. I have compared notes of experience 
with several of my brethren, and they concur 
with me that in our work nine-tenths of the 


converts have come on Sunday. And thus 
this day has given a powerful impulse 
always for the coming week. Does any 


event so set the Gospel bell swinging as the 
appearance of new cases of inquiry and con- 
version? These remarks are merely suggest- 
ive. Their wisdom must stand the test of 
results. Dr. Pentecost feels able to say: 
“My way has worked well. I have gotten 
hold of more people for the first time on Sun- 
day than on any other day in the week. They 
have begun from that day to follow the 
meetings and have been converted. Bless 
the Lord for that! And that there is more 
than one way of success in his work!” 

[have spoken of some characteristics of 
Dr. Pentecost as a preacher. Let me add 
some further observations on this subject. 
Allhbis preaching is biblical. This fact im- 
presses people profoundly, They freely say, 
even in the presence of us their pastors: 
“We never heard such preaching before. 
We never so understood these things.’”’ The 
pastors also give their testimony. A lead- 
ing Presbyterian pastor said, in a meeting 
the other evening: ‘“‘I have not heard such 
preaching for ten years.”’ The impression 
of the biblical character of the preaching is 
greatly aided by the constant use of the 
large Bagster Bible, in which are stored the 
results of ten years of study; asit is picked 
up, tossed down, slapped, used to enforce 
gestures, turned with perfect familiarity 
for references. One day he held up this re- 
markable Bible, and began: “If I should 
offer to give away this Bible, my treasury of 
biblical study ’’— Five hundred Christian 
women and half-a-dozen men involuntarily 
and immediately started to rise, their eyes 
fixed steadfastly upon that precious volume. 

The Bible has been used in Cleveland. It 
will be used more. It may be handled more 
A characteristic of only less value in Dr. 
Pentecost’s preaching, is an admirable habit 
of illustration. I have not heard him use 
an inapt illustration. I have never heard 
such a copious and continuous flow of happy 
and effective incidents, similes, homologies, 
experiences, He preached on Friday night 
his seventieth sermon. He may be compared 
in this gift of illustration to two very different 
men, President Finney and Professor Park. 
He makes little use of wit and humor. He 
preaches with a lively, pleasant countenance. 
One reporter headed his notes “‘ Winning 
Smiles.”” He hasa great power of emotion. 
Few who heard it will ever forget a most ex- 
traordinary sermon upon “ the sufferings of 
Christ’’ preached on the evening of Good 
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the Galatians: ‘‘ Before whose eyes Jesus 
Christ was evidently set forth, crucified 
among you.’”’ He was overwhelmed so as to 
be out of hiniself. His voice was full of 
tears and sobs. The effect was such as I 
have seen but once or twice in my lifetime; 
eighteen came forward that evening as 
soon as the opportunity was offered. It 
seemed as though everybody must come. I 
was moved to rise and confess anew him who 
bore my griefs and carried my sorrows, and 
in my stead was stricken, smitten of God, 
and afflicted. The first impression one 
would receive from his voice and manner 
would probably be of intense vitality. From 
the first glance of his eyes, and the first tone 
of his voice, to the very end, the man and his 
words are charged with an intense, electric 
earnestness. He, too, like Mr. Moody, is 
consumed by an insatiable hunger for souls. 
But I have allowed my pen to get away from 
the main purpose of these letters. I have 
thought that these hints at a sermonizing 
method, and pulpit traits which God has 
blessed in so signal and exceptional a man- 
ner might be helpful to many. More Bible ; 
more apt illustration from life rather than 
books; more joy in the Lord, overflowing 
into the face and tones of the voice; less 
manuscript, and more vivid moral earnest- 
ness; these are necessities and possibilities 
for an evangelistic ministry. 

Excellent as were the preparations at the 
Stone Church, once more we had impressed 
our sad weekly lesson that temperature is 
not transferable. On Friday night eighteen 
confessed Christ; on Sunday, in the hall, 
eight; and in the churches, forty to fifty. 
On Tuesday, under the first of a series of 
sermons upon ‘the forgiveness of sin,” 
which seemed to bring the Saviour to the 
preacher’s very side, not one, for the second 
time since the meetings opened. The house 
was full, the solemnity of attention was 
painful, the sense of alarm when none re- 
sponded, thrilled through the house. Two 
hundred went into the lecture-room to pray 
that night. We inquired of God. A call 
upon Christians before the meeting was dis- 
missed showed that the number of uncon- 
verted persons in the house was very small. 
This has been true from the first. Of those 
present in the meetings who were uncon- 
verted the proportion hopefully converted 
has been very large. Since Tuesday twenty- 
five adult persons and as many children have 
confessed Christ. 

Friday in each week has been the marked 
day. This week it was no exception. The 
last of four sermons upon the forgiveness of 
sins was preached. The after-meeting was 
held without dismissing the congregation. 
Upon the giving of the invitation one rose; 
then, after an interval, a second; then a 
third. A long interval followed. It seemed 
as though these were all. They were called 
forward to kneel for a prayer of consecra- 
tion. The choir sang one soft hymn after 
another. Every evening “Just as I am”’ is 
sung. After this, the choir sing, ‘ To-day 
the Saviour calls.”” The leader sang a ten- 
der little song. The pastors went through 
the aisles. There was evident conviction 
throughout the room. One and another 
rose and joined the kneeling band. Chairs 
were brought. The line lengthened to five, 
seven, ten, twelve, and at last fifteen men 
and women, with one little boy among 
them. Perhaps this was the most effective 
meeting thus far held. All are thankful 
that we remain in this church another week. 
The feature in this meeting of Friday was the 
conduct of the after-meeting; the gentle, 
steady, personal, long-continued pressure for 
decisions. 

This will probably be the last week of this 
series of meetings. Dr. Pentecost has an en- 
gagement in Montpelier for the first of May. 
A great many here (and it includes the main 
portion of the best members in all our 
churches) feel that we have only touched oux 
work. Instead of five weeks, we should have 
a campaign of three months, or even six 
months. Some remarks made at the noon 
meeting of Tuesday have made a profound 
impression upon many business men. In 
these remarks attention was called to the 
history of cities. There are lost cities. Cin- 
cinnati has fifty less churches than it had 
thirty years ago. The Church exists there by 
sufferance. It has lost control of the city. 
Cincinnati is a lost city. St. Louis is lost. 
Toledo is lost. Milwaukee is in imminent 
danger of being lost. Cleveland without the 
most vigilant and adequate plans, will also 
become a lost city. Its redemption must be 
through its Christian element; through its 
men, through a widespread, thorough revi- 
val of religion, that will reconstruct its 
churches, society, business, all its civil and 
religious life. The churches must get out of 
Egypt and Egypt must be gotten out of the 
churches, 

Our churches have had a great blessing: It 
is difficultto over-estimate the value of the 
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continuous$resentation of the most precious 
and the most searching truths, day after day 
for six weeks together. The results will re- 
main for years. Some will miss the bless- 
ing. 

One Christian woman (or rather a female 
church-member) was arrested by her pastor 
as she was accompanying her unconverted 
husband straight by the church doors one 
evening this week to a minstrel performance 
ina theater. These are the women whose 
husbands despise their religion. Thank God 
there are church-members of another pat- 


tern, and that their ranks are being recruited 


with women and with men, who put the 
world at eleven, and the Kingdom of Heaven 
at twelve. The meetings are announced to 
close on Sunday, April 24th. 
CLEVELAND, O. 
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RELIGIOUS AWAKENING IN VIR- 
GINIA. 


BY PROF. F. V. N. PAINTER. 


THE successful revival efforts in different 
sections of the state and the effective labors 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association at 
prominent points, especially in our colleges, 
justify the title of this article. A prominent 
minister of the Gospel, who has seen more 
than threescore and ten years, said recently 
with enthusiasm: ‘The religious inter- 
est in Virginia is without parallel in the his 
tory of the state. Whitefield preached to im 
mense congregations; Earle conducted anum- 
ber of successful meetings ; but never were 
so many souls coming to Christ.’”’ This inter- 
est is confined to no particular section of the 
state, and to no one denomination. In the 
churches it owes its origin largely to the 
evangelistic labors of the Rev. Hugh W. 
Brown ; but everywhere it has been encour- 
aged and maintained by the cordial co-oper- 
ation and zealous labors of both pastors and 
laymen. 

Within the past few weeks meetings have 
been held in a number of the principal towns 
and cities. In Bristol there were three hun- 
dred conversions. In Charlottesville, the 
seat of the University of Virginia, the work 
was truly remarkable. The special services, 
begun by the Rev. Mr. Brown and afterward 
continued by the local pastors, continued six 
weeks, and resulted, it is estimated, in one 
thousand conversions. At the same time 
meetings were held throughout the county 
of Albemarle, and it is believed that not less 
than a thousand persons more made a_ pro- 
fession of faith in Christ. The work ex- 
tended among the colored people, of whom 
several hundred, included in the numbers 
just given, were converted. In Richmond, 
which has not ceased to feel the beneficial re- 
sults of Mr. Moody’s visit two years ago, 
special meetings have been held in several 
churches, and an aggregate of more than 
four hundred conversions are reported. And 
at this writing, a revival conducted by Mr. 

3rown is in progress. At Lynchburg, a 
meeting has just closed that resulted in 
about three hundred and fifty conversions. 
At Liberty, a revival effort led to about one 
hundred professions, and at Salem, a similar 
meeting resulted in leading one hundred and 
twenty to Christ. Tosum up these figures, 
there have been, at the points mentioned, 
more than thirty-two hundred conversions. 
This summary, however, represents but a 
portion of the work done; for many of the 
results of these meetings are of a nature to 
elude statistical statement, and no mention 
is made of revival efforts at smaller places. 

A word will not be out of place in refer- 
ence to the Rev. Hugh W. Brown, who as 
evangelist began the work at Bristol, Char 
lottesville, Richmond and Lynchburg. In 
his preaching he is simple, earnest and mag- 
netic, but at the same time pointed, straight- 
forward and severe. He has been aptly 
characterized as a medium between Mr. 
Moody and Sam Jones. His sermons con- 
tain many epigrammatic statements and 
striking illustrations. Though his severity 
sometimes gives offense, his earnestness 
rarely fails to arouse lukewarm and careless 
Christians, and to arrest the attention of the 
unconverted. 

The meetings mentioned have been similar 
in character. As a rule two services, one of 
them a Bible-reading, have been held daily. 
The Gospel has been presented clearly and 
forcibly; and great prominence has been 
given to the Scriptures, both in sermons and 
in dealing with the awakened. Though the 
interest has often been profound, it has at 
no time manifested itself in noisy demon- 
strations. At the close of each service those 
desiring instruction have been requested to 
remain. Ministers of different denomina- 
tions have worked together harmoniously, 
and laymen have done much thorough per- 
sonal effort. The activity on the part of lay- 
men has been a noticeable and effective ele- 
ment in the work. Among the converts 
there has been, especially at Charlottesville 





and Lynchburg, an unusual number of 
prominent citizens. 

It remains to speak of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associatiion, which is at present 
very active throughout the state. In our 
larger towns and cities it is meeting with 
great encouragement. The Richmond Asso- 
ciation will soon dedicate a new and hand- 
some building, erected at a cost of $42,000. 
The Lynchburg Association recently moved 
into a building that cost 317,000. Through 
their Sunday afternoon meetings, Bible- 
training classes, and special efforts with rail- 
road and commercial men, the several asso- 
ciations are doing a good work. The Nor- 
folk Association is making a special endeav- 
or, through evangelistic services, to reach 
the non-church-going classes. 

But it is in our colleges that the associa 
tion work at this time is most successful. 
There is an organization at each of the nine 
Virginia colleges; and out of the twelve 
hundred students in attendance, six hun- 
dred are members of the association. The 
nterest in foreign missions is especially 
noteworthy—an interest awakened chiefly 
through the efforts of Messrs. R. P. Wilder 
and J. N. Forman, of Princeton College, who 
attended the State Conference of College Y. 
M. C. A. men, held at the University of 
Virginia last December. There are now 
about forty young men in our several col- 
leges that have decided to devote themselves 
to work in the foreign field. Missionary 
meetings are held regularly, and the interest 
in that department of Christian work is well 
sustained, 

Special services have recently been held at 
several of the colleges. Washington and 
Lee University and the Virginia Military 
Institute report interesting and successful 
meetings. Many of the students of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia were reached through 
the revival at Charlottesville. The most 
notable results, however, have been attained 
at Roanoke College, where thirty-eight con- 
versions are reported, and the whole body of 
students, except nine, are members of the 
association. Among them are ten volunteers 
for the foreign work, with others deeply in- 
terested in the subject. 

SALEM, VA. 

THE sixth anniversary of the New York 
Medical Missionary Society was held last 
week in Calvary Baptist Church. President 
William H. Thomson, LL.D., presided. 
Arthur Mitchell, D.D., A. H. Burlingham, 
D.D., a Mrs. Isabella Davis, widow of a 
medical missionary laboring in Turkey, Miss 
Garnet, missionary to Africa, and Dr. R. S. 
MacArthur, delivered addresses. The Corre- 
sponding Secretary, in his report, contrasted 
the feeble beginnings of the Society in 1881, 
with its one dispensary and no “ Training In- 
stitute,’ and its six dispensaries and training 
institute, with twelve students at the close of 
1886 Dr. George D. Dowkontt, to whose pious 
sagacity the Society owes its origin, reported 
that in connection with their dispensary 
work, sinners were pointed to Christ the 
Saviour, and that infidels, abandoned 
women, criminals and drunkards were 
saved from their sins. He presented the fol- 
lowing interesting facts and figures: as the 
result of the recent intercollegiate revival of 
zeal for foreign missions, 1,400 young men 
and 400 young ladies are resolved to spend 
their lives as Foreign Missionaries. Four 
hundred and fifty of these intend to take a 
full Medical Missionary Course of Study, and 
450 a partial medical course. Fifty young 
men and twelve young ladies are expecte 
to make application for admission to the 
New York Medical Mission ‘Training Insti- 
tute in the autumn. In 1886 the six dispen- 
saries of the Society treated 3,659 new cases. 
The dispensary attendances were 7,530. Medi, 
cal visits 1,653; in all 9,183. From June, 1881, 
to December 31st, 1886, there were 15,724 new 
cases; dispensary attendances, 32,542; visits, 
6,923, making a grand total of 39,465. 
There is needed for six dispensaries, dwell- 
ings, and aid for Missionary medical students 
salaries and incidentals the very moderate 
sum of $12,000 for the year ending December 
i887. The very strictest economy is practiced 
in every department of expenditure. Dr. 
Dowkontt publishes a monthly called The 
Medical Missionary Record, giving full in- 
formation of the work, at one dollar, per an- 
num, at 118 E. 45th Street, New York City. 

THE Rev. Geo. C. Needham, the Evange- 
list, closes his meetings in Beverly, Mass., 
this week. For two weeks he has preached 
to large congregations in the large Baptist 
church. Both Congregational churches 
have been united with the Baptist churchin 


the work. Mr. Needham’s preaching has 
been strongly biblical, and charmingly sim- 
se Large numbers of young people have 

een reached, and now profess faith in Je- 
sus. Mrs. Needham has given Bible read- 
ings of an exalted character. Her exegeti- 
cal lecture on ‘“‘Woman’s Ministry’? was 
deeply instructive. On Sunday evening Mr. 
Needham addressed nearly one thousand 
men in the Town Hall, while at the same 
hour Mrs. Needham delivered a gospel_ser- 
mon to six hundred women in the Dane 
Street Competent Church. The pastors 
expect much reaping during the days to come- 
= and Mrs. Needham go next to Philadel- 
phia. 
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Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR MAY IST. 


ISRAEL IN EGYPT—Exop. i, 6—14. 
Nores.—‘‘ The land was filled with them 
—It is implied that this happened under the 
special providence of God. They were in 
conditions favorable to rapid increase. They 
had room, plenty of food, doubtless married 
young and had large families. There were 
seventy sons of Jacob who went down, but 
there were besides them hundreds of servants 
and followers. Perhaps they began with 
two or three thousand souls. In 215 or 430 
years—for it is not certain which is the 
period of the sojourn in Egypt—they may 
easily have doubled in every generation of 
thirty years. And it is easy to reckon up 
how short a time it would take to increase 
to two or three million souls, which was the 
number at the exodus. “A new king.” 
—-Perhaps of a new dynasty. It is believed 
that the king of the oppression was Rameses 
II, whose mummy was discovered a few 
years ago, and is now on exhibition in the 








Balak Museum at Cairo. “* Deal 
wisely with them.”—It was not a_ wise 
action to protect themselves against the 


Jews by oppressing them. The proper way 
was to make them friends, and incorporate 
them in the Egyptian nation. 
“When there falleth out any war.’”’—The 
Jews were Semites, and were naturally 
allied with the Asiatic peoples against whom 
the Egyptians might be at war, the Hittites 
who lived in Palestine and northward, 
against whom Rameses II fought. “Lest 
they multiply.”,—Here is another error. 
People do not cease to multiply because they 
are oppressed. The Negro slaves increased 
very rapidly trom a few thousands brought 
to this country to more, now, than six mil- 
lions. “Taskmasters.”—In Egypt, up 
till this year when the English stopped it, 
all public work has been done by forced and 
unpaid labor. Pictures of taskmasters can 
be seen, holding whips over men forced to 
do work. “Pithonm and Raamses.”’— 
Of these the English explorers have lately 
discovered Pithom and have made the site of 
Raamses probable. —*In mortar and in 
brick.’’—Lhe mortar being well kneaded 
mud, and the bricks mostly unburnt, sun- 
dried bricks, considerably larger than ours, 
and stamped with the name, or cartoucie, 
of the Pharaoh. The bricks generally hed 
in them a little straw mixed, the straw being 
that which had been threshed, and in the 
threshing cut up into very small pieces, and 
used for fodder, with barley, by the horses 
or other animals. 

















Instruction.—It is no surprising statement 
that those men all died. And yet it is a very 
impressive thought that nobody escapes 
death. When we stop to consider it, itis a 
most serious and important thought to get 
fixed in the mind that we must all die. 

Large families are a blessed gift of God. 
Where families are large, the children help 
each other; they grow up less selfish. Such 
families are generally far the happiest. 

The wealth of a nation is its families of 
citizens, who can do hard work. Itis not 
strange that Pharaoh thought his wealth 
was his danger, but he did not know much 
political economy. 

Who could have expected a king to re- 
memiber Joseph two hundred years? Each 
generation must carry its own burdens. It 
will not help us much that our parents were 
honored if we are bad. 

Don’t exaggerate. The Jews were many, 
but Pharaoh was wrong when he said 
they were more and mightier than the 
Egyptian people. That was an Eastern way 
of saying that they were very numerous, 
but we do not need those Eastern ways here. 
Why did not he take a census, and then treat 
them like citizens ? 

Such worldly craft is not wisdom. It is 
never wise to oppress Jews or Irishmen. 
Oppression welds a people together, makes 
them feel a hatred to the oppressor, and com- 
pels them to stand by each other and de- 
velop a national feeling. It justifies re- 
bellion. That is what has banded together 
the races oppressed by the Turks, Bulgari- 
ans, Greeks, Armenians. That has kept the 
Jews a separate people. That has made the 
Irish a unit in Parliament. That made 
America an independent people. You can- 
not have rebellion very well where there is 
no injury. 

It is an old saying that the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the Church. Oppres- 
sion sows seed and does not pull it up. 

The Jews were in God’s school in Egypt. 
In the first place they needed to cease to be 
anomad people. Coming to a land where 
they could easily get a living by agriculture 
they became fixed in habits. They could not 
be civilized till they ceased toroam. Then 
they learned the arts of a civilized people. 
When we read the story of the Israelites as 





they went to Canaan we see that they had 
all the arts necessary for building. They 
could work in gold, or stone, or in woven 
goods. Doubtless they learned to write 
there, for the Phoenician writing was in- 
vented two or three centuries before they 
left Egypt. Of course they learned the 
hieroglyphic writing also. They seem to 
have kept their religion. 

Hard work is a good training. It is better 
to be a hard-working man than to be an idle 
taskmaster. A well-trained man loves to 
work. He would be unhappy if he could not 
work. All success comes from doing all the 
work we can. 

God seemed to have forgotten his cove- 
nant. But he had not. He was waiting for 
the right time to come. People ask often 
‘“* Where is the sign of his coming ?”” But 

* God is not dead nor doth he sleep! 
The wrong shall fail, 
The right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good will to men.” 





Vews of the Week 


DOMESTIC. 


..Governor Hill vetoed the New York 
and Brooklyn High License Bill on April 
12th, sending his veto message to the Assem- 
bly, together with opinions by Attorney- 
General O’Brien and George F. Comstock, 
ex-Judge of the Court of Appeals. In his 
message, the Governor says: 

“There are two fatal objections to this bill 
which render its approval impossible. 

“Ist. Its provisions, so far as they change ex- 
isting excise laws, are only made applicable to 
the cities of New York and Brooklyn. All the 
other cities of the state are exempted from these 
provisions. The bill is thus rendered most ob- 
jectionable, and this was not done inadvertently, 
but deliberately and intentionally. 

“2d. The second objection to this measure is 
that a portion of its provisions are clearly un- 
constitutional. 

“It appears that upon the third reading of the 
bill in the Assembly, there was, hastily and 
without deliberation or previous reflection, 
added thereto the following clause: 


“*Tf any person having a license of the second 
or fourth class, shall keep on hand on the prem- 
ises licensed, any intoxicating liquors other than 
those permitted i in his license, he shall be guilty 
of a ” ere and his license shall be for- 
feite 


“ This clause is not only seriously defective in 
not providing any method or manner of forfeit- 
ing the license or adjudicating the forfeiture, 
or judicially determining the guilt of the alleged 
offender, but, assuming to act as judge, jury and 
executioner, it declares the party guilty, and 
forfeits his license without any further proceed- 
ings either by or against him. The decision of 
our highest court is, that this cannot be done.” 


.. The remains of Abraham Lincoln, and 
those of his wife, were taken from the secret 
grave on April 11th and buried in the north 
vault of the monument, at Springfield, Ill. 
Although the public had been given to 
understand that the body of Abraham Lin- 
coln was placed in the marble sarcophagus, 
which rests in the tomb where the grave 
robbers left it a number of years ago, it has 
been known to a limited number of persons 
that the grave was in some secret place. 
The coffin containing the body of Lincoln 
was first taken up and carried to the room 
where the relics were. There was an out- 
side pine box, then a cedar box containing 
the walnut coffin. This coffin had an air- 
tight lead lining. The lid was removed. 
The features of the martyr President were 
remarkably well preserved. The clothing 
had not decayed. Those who knew Mr. Lin- 
coln discerned his features at once. The 
silver plate on the coffin-lid was bright. 


.. About 400 warrants have been issued in 
Pittsburg, Penn., for the arrest of members 
of what is knownas the ‘‘Pan Handle 
Gang.’”’ The operations of the thieves ex- 
tended over three years, and the value of the 
goods stolen is variously estimated at from 
$200,000 to $500,000. ‘‘ The thefts cover every- 
thing from a barrel of whisky to a Bible,” 
was what Attorney Hampton, of the Penn- 
sylvania Company, said, when talking about 
wholesale and systematic robberies of freight 
cars on the Pittsburg, Cincinnati and St. 
Louis Railroad, in which seventy-five out of 
eighty crews, each composed of four men, 
are said to be implicated. 


..A tornado swept over Belmont County, 
Ohio, on April 15th, wrecked about two hun- 
dred houses and wounded between thirty- 
five and forty persons. The storm first 
made its appearence southwest of St. Clairs- 
ville, the county seat. Sweeping over the 
hills, it struck the town on the south side 
and swept straight through the heart of the 
place, demolishing about sixty houses 
and wounding a dozen persons. Among the 
buildings totally wrecked were the United 
Presbyterian Church, the Court House, the 
hotel, and many handsome residences. The 
storm left the skirts of the town blocked 





with débris. The loss will reach $150.000. 











.-An oil pipe running between “Shady 
Side on the New Jersey shore and the foot of 
Seventy-second Street, this city, burst on last 


water and soon covered about five acres of 
space. 
petroleum on fire and the whole river front 
from the foot of Fifty-ninth Street to the 
foot of Seventy-second Street was soon a 
sheet of flame. The damage done to piers 
and barges amounted to about 360,000 cov- 
ered by insurance, 


..Mr. 8. B. Jones, assistant general pas- 
senger agent of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
has been offered the secretaryship of the 
Inter-state Commerce Commission. 


FOREIGN. 


..The London Times, as a proof of its 
assertion at the conclusion of its articles on 
‘*Parnellism and Crime,” that it had further 
documentary evidence, prints a fac-simile of 
a letter signed by Mr. Parnell, and supposed 
to have been addressed to Egan to pacify his 
subordinates when Parnell publicly de- 
nounced the Phoenix Park murders. The 
letter fills one side of an ordinary sheet of 
note paper, and is in a strange handwriting. 
“Yours very truly, Chas. S. Parnell,” in 
Parnell’s writing, is at the top of the other 
leaf. The Times suggests that the signature 
was thus written, so that it could be torn off 
if necessary. The letter, which is dated 
simply, “15, 5, 82,’’ without an address, is as 
follows: 


“ Dear Sir: I am not surprised at your friend's 
anger, but he and you should know that to de- 
nounce the murders was the only course open to 
us. Todo that promptly was plainly our best 
policy. But you can tell him and all others con- 
cerned that, though I regret the accident of 
Lord F. Cavendish’s death, I cannot refuse to 
admit that Burke got no more than his deserts. 

“You are at liberty to show him this, and 
others whom you can trust also, but let not my 
address be known. He can write to House of 
Commons.” 


The Times says: 


* Mr. Parnell cannot expect that a simple re- 
pudiation of the letter will have any weight with 
public opinion. He must bring more solid proofs 
to annul the effect of the disclosure.” 


..Colonel Saunderson, the member for 
West Belfast, created a row in the House of 
Commons on April 15th by accusing the Irish 
members at large of knowingly associating 
with murderers. Mr. Healy immediately 
arose and called Colonel Saunderson a liar. 
Mr. Healy refused to withdraw his language 
and he was named by the speaker and sus- 
pended by a vote of 118to52. Without wait- 
ing for the mental atmosphere of the House 
to cool off, Colonel Saunderson calmly re- 
peated his accusation in an aggravated form. 
The state of affairs became worse than ever. 
A half-dozen Irish nembers, W. Redmond and 
Dr. Tanneramongthem, promptly told the 
Colonel that they considered him a liar also. 
Sexton painstakingly informed Saunderson 
tha the was a willful and cowardly liar. The 
cheering and yelling and general uproar were 
worse than ever. Sexton declined firmly to 
withdraw his remark unless Saunderson 
should retract, and every member of the 
Irish party showed his determination to fol- 
low Healy into exile, if necessary, in support 
of the cause. Finally Saunderson, after 
much beating about the bush, retracted his 
accusation. 


..A Somali trader from the Uganda 
country has arrived in Zanzibar bearing ad- 
vices from Emin Bey. He was established 
when the trader left at Wadelai, north of the 
Albert Nyanza. Emin Bey was accom- 
panied on this journey by Dr. Vita Hassan, 
ten Egyptian officers, three Greeks and four 
negroes. Subsequently he asked Mwanga, 
the King of Uganda, to receive him. The 
King said he would willingly receive him if 
he came without followers. Emin Bey 
thereupon went to King Mwanga, accom- 
panied by Dr. Vita and three Greeks. He 
and his companions remained with the King 
seventeen days. Emin asked the King for 
permission to pass through his territory 
toward Zanibar. The King, upon hearing 
this request, ordered the visitors to return 
the way they came, and declared he would 
have nothing more to do with Europeans, 
King Mwanga is a youth only eighteen years 
of age. He has a thousand wives. 


.. British ironclads are awaiting orders 
to seize the Haytian island of Fortuga. The 
report that the British Government has 
given as an ultimatum to Hayti that the 
latter Government either cede the island of 
Fortuga to Great Britain, pay a sum of 
money equal in value, or suffer a bombard- 
ment at the hands of the English gunboats 
now lying in readiness for that purpose, is 
not confirmed in Washington. The troubles 
grow out of an old suit of a British subject 





against the Government of Hayti. 


Saturday. The oil ran to the surface of the | 


A spark from a passing tug set the | 
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CHOKED CHRISTIANS. 


In the parable of the sower our Lord 
points out one class of hearers whom he 
likens to soil overgrown with thorns. It 
evidently represents rich and naturally 
productive soil. The seed sown in it was 
well received and sprang up, but brought 
forth no fruit to perfection. This is Luke's 
account ; Matthew and Mark say that such 
hearers became ‘‘ unfruitful,” whether al- 
together, or in the sense imperfect and 
shriveled, we are not careful to inquire ; 
we suppose unfruitful in the sense that 
salt is not good if it has lost its ‘ savor,” 
and a light is of no service if it is set ‘‘un- 
der a bushel ” or turned into darkness by 
an outward life that obscures it. At any 
rate, we have apicture here of a certain 
type of Christian life that is very sad to 
contemplate. The number of choked 
Caristians in all our churches is very large 
in proportion to the whole membership. 
Something ought to be done, if possible, to 
relieve the stricture that is upon so many 
of God’s children, and so hindering the 
harvest which our Lord has a right to ex- 
pect from his field, where he has sown his 
good seed and expended his loving care. 

The trouble seems to be that the soil was 
not well prepared before the seed was sown. 
It was not cleared of thorns. Let us look 
at some of these thorns and see what they 
are that choke the good seed. Men and 
women have essayed to enter upon a 
Christian life without clearing their hearts 
and lives of the thorns that are indigenous 
to the flesh. 
said ‘‘ Let the wicked forsake his way and 





They forget that God has | 


clearing them out of life does not mean 
that we are to bring about a complete 
moral renovation of our lives before we 
| may return to the Lord and obtain megcy ; 
| but that we are to look at these things 
frankly, and choose between them and 
| God, and in mind, purpose and affection, 
forsake them; recognize them as things 
foreign to the character and thought of a 
child of God, and renounce them. The 
alien who comes to this country and be- 
comes an American citizen, leaves his 
country, and then, after he comes here, 
he renounces his allegiance to the land 
and potentate of his birth; the sinner 
who accepts Christ and God has first to re- 
nounce his allegiance to his old life and 
master, and then forsake them. If this 
renunciation of sins is not heartily at- 
tended to, the taking on of the Christian 
profession is much as the oath of allegi- 
ance taken by the anarchist, who seeks to 
engraft upon his new citizenship all the 
odious doctrines and practices which he 
failed toleave behind him when he came 
to this country. Such will never become 
The thorns and briers 
which they have not forsaken will for- 
ever spring up and choke all ideas of true 
liberty and good citizenship. 

It is in this way that so many professors 
of religion become unfruitful. All the 
good impulses and holy purposes with 
which they started out, perhaps in all good 
sincerity, to serve God, have been choked 
by the growth of the thorns which they 
failed to forsake, The thorns spring up and 
choke them. In some cases a life that is 
well cleared of these upon beginning the 
Christian life has been choked by the after 
incoming of the thorns. Mark tells 
us, in his version of this parable, that the 
‘ cares of this world, the deceitfulness of 
riches and the lust of other things enier- 
ing in choke the word and it becometh 
unfruitful.” It would seem, then, that 
there is a double danger of being choked 
by these thorns : a danger that lies in wait 
as we enter in—that is, a disposition to en- 
ter upon the Christian profession without 
deliberately forsaking all wicked ways; 
and a danger that threatens us—the peril 
of these things entering in our lives afier 
we have entered into the kingdom. 

It is a dreadful thing to be choked. 
Those who have either by accident or de- 
sign suffered partial strangulation, tell us 
that it is one of the most dreadful experi- 
ences. It must, to the all-seeing eye of 
God be a dreadful thing to behold so many 
of his children gasping for a breath of 
life, being choked by the evil weeds, 
thorns and tares, indigenous to the flesh or 
diligently planted there by the enemy of 
souls while they sleep. It is asad thing to 
see the corners of a corn field left unreaped 
during the harvest (because the grain 
growing there among the thorns is not 
worth reaping) afterward reaped down 
and bound in bundles and burned, the 
thorns and choked product of a good seed 
together. It is a sadder thing to behold 
the lives of not a few Christians all over- 
grown and choked with thorns and weeds 
just ripening for the fire of destruction, 
because they are shriveled and choked and 
not fit tobe gathered into our Lord’s gar- 
ner. 

Perhaps it will be well to suggest the 
things which do most choke these weedy 
| professors. Our Lord gives a list of them: 
“The care of the world,” ‘‘the deceitfulness 
of riches,” ‘‘the pleasures of this life,” ‘‘and 
the lusts of other things.” Look at this cata- 
logued list of deadly thorns. ‘The care 
| of the world ” has swallowed up many a 
thousand professors, who have forgotten 


good Americans. 











| that they were the children of God, and | 


about what shall be eaten and wherewithal 
shall the body be clothed; more who have 
‘made haste to be rich,” or have made 
riches their goal of life; while others have 
given themselves up to the pleasures of 
this life; and still others, who in general 
allow the lusts of the flesh and of the eye 
to dictate to them in all their earthly life. 
Let us be warned by these very suggestive 
| pictures and teachings of our Lord, and 
look to our lives and see if there be any of 
these evil thorns ‘‘ springing up ” or ‘‘ en- 
tering in,” to mar and hinder the work of 
God, and choke his good seed. 


. . | 
have given themselves to anxious care | 


' 


THE House of Bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, at its last meeting in 
Convention at Chicago, adopted what will 
be a famous declaration in favor of a 
union of Christian Churches on a basis of 
four heads—namely, the Holy Scriptures 
as God’s revealed Word; the Nicene Creed 
as a sufficient statement of Christian 
faith; the two sacraments of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, administered with 
Christ's words of institution; and the his- 
toric Episcopate, locally adapted to the 
needs of God’s people. Our readers will 
remember that the Connecticut Congrega- 


tionalists meeting, a few days later, ac- 


cepted the basis as satisfactory, only ex- 
pressing a fear that there might be disa- 
greement on the understanding of the 
‘historical Episcopate,” but using lan- 
guage as conciliatory and fraternal as 
could be devised. 

Now an equally able and representative 
Presbyterian body has made reply. The 
Presbytery of New York carries more 
weight than half-a-dozen synods. It in- 
cludes the city pastors, the professors in 
Union Theological Seminary, and some of 
the secretaries of the Boards of benevo- 
lence. In the meeting of the Presbytery 
last week a paper which had been prepared 
by a committee consisting of such men as 
Drs. Hali, Booth, Crosby, Vincent, and 


Professors Hitchcock, Schaff, Shedd, 
Briggs, Prentiss and Hastings, was 


adopted as an overture to the General As- 
sembly which was asked to accept it as an 


answer to the Episcopal Bishops. It is 
worth considering. 
This paper has two sides to it. It seems 


to be a compromise. First and most im- 
portant is what it proposes to do; much 
less important is what it says. 
first importance that every possible step 
toward union, whether corporate union, or 





It is of the | 


a confederation, or a mutual recognition | 


and understanding, should be taken. 
Episcopal Bishops having proposed confer- 
ence, it isof the first importance that other 
bodies appoint committees of conference. 


The | 


We are very glad that the paper adopted | 


by the Presbytery of New York, pro- 
poses that the Episcopal Bishops be 
met half-way. Here is the nub of the 
whole thing in the conclusion. The Gen- 
eral Assembly is asked to adopt the fol- 
lowing, or something like it: 


‘““The General Assembly of the Presbyte- | 


rian Church in the United States recognize 
in these four terms a fair basis for conference 
with 2 view to union and co-operation in 
Christian work. They think there are possi- 
bilities of union and of co-operation in the 
general work of the Christian Church, and 
that this can be accomplished without the 
sacrifice of any important doctrine or usage 
of the Churches. And in hope and furtherance 
of such a union they do hereby appoint a 
committee to confer with similar committees 
that may be appointed by other Christian 
Churches.” 

That is noble action, and the unanimity 
with which it was adopted reflects great 
credit on the Presbytery of New York. 

What may be called the preamble, or 


the discussion of the Episcopal Bishops’ | 


proposed four points, is in a tone not quite 
in harmony with the kindly conclusion. 


Looked at from the standpoint of the Epis- | 
copal Bishops it does not seem cordial and | 


gracious. There is a certain antagonistic 
temper in it, which seems designed to 


magnify the superiority of the Presbyte- | 


rian position. In the first place it puts in 


the foreground an emphatic assertion of | 


full ecclesiastical equality. It begins by 
calling the Assembly *‘ the General Assem- 
bly of Bishops and Elders of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States of 
America.” The designation *‘ Bishop” 
repeated and claimed as often as literary 
exigencies will allow. Beginning with 


is | 


this assumption of equal ecclesiastical reg- | 


| ularity and dignity, which of course must 


be assumed, though it did not need to be | 
| asserted so loudly, the paper goes on to 


welcome the declaration of the Episcopal 
Bishops as an earnest effort in the direc- 
tion of Christian union. It then reminds 
the Bishops, on the other side, that union 
can be perfected only “in mutual recogni- 
tion of the gifts and graces that Christ has 
distributed to the several branches of his 
Church.” 


Episcopal Bishops’ platform, showing that 
they are quite too indefinite to be accepted 
by Presbyterians. 

The Episcopal Bishops had laid down as 
their first principle ‘‘ The Holy Scriptures 
of the.Old and New Testament as the re- 
vealed Word of God.” The Presbyterian 
Bishops say they agree to this gladly, but 
they add: 

“They also deem it important to maintain 
that the Holy Scriptures are the only infalli- 
ble rule of faith, and that the Holy Spirit 
speaking in the Scriptures is the supreme 
judge of all questions of religion, doctrine 


and morals.”’ 


All that is true enough, butis it not sub- 
stantially included in the statement that 
‘‘the Holy Scriptures are the revealed Word 
of God”? It really seems as if there were 
an attempt made to create a difference 
where none exists. 

Then comes the Nicene Creed. The Pres- 
byterians agree that it is ‘‘‘a sufficient 
statement of the Christian faith,’ as 
against Unitarianism, Arianism, Sabel- 
lianism, and other like forms of error.” 
Then they add: 

‘But they also regard it as a duty to hold 
fast to the Westminster Confession, as the 
symbol of their own faith, believing that it 
contains the system of doctrine taught in the 
Holy Scripture.” 

Does that mean that while they make it 
** the symbol of their own faith,” they will 
not consider any union with those who 
hold the views, say, of Methodists? We 
hope not. But if not, what was the use of 
saying it? 

Next are the two sacraments. Here 
again the Presbyterian Bishops and Elders 
accept the formula of the Episcopal Bish- 
ops ; and they add: 

“But they regard it as their own duty, also, 
to affirm that there are only two sacraments 
ordained by Christ, and that the divine 
grace is not conferred in these two sacraments 
by any virtue in them, orin them that do 
administer them, but by the Holy Spirit who 
uses them as means of grace for worthy _ re- 
ceivers,”’ 

All thisis true enough, but it seems in- 
tended to mean that they will have no 
union with Episcopaliansif some of them 
think differently. 

The last point is that of the ‘ historic 
Episcopate.” Here, as might be expected 
they magnify their claim to possess such 
an Episcopate; and then they proceed ‘‘ to 
testify against any claim of the diocesan 
Episcopate to the exclusive right of ordi- 
nation as without warrant from the Word 
of God, and as one of the chief barriers to 
Christian union.” That may be all true, 
out such a protest is not particularly pla- 
cating in opening negotiations for union. 

There may be reasons why all this testi- 
mony and flag-flying is necessary, if it is 
not gracious. Perhaps it is meant for 
home consumption. The chief thing is 
not the brave talk but the action; and that 
is admirably taken, and we cannot doubt 
that something of the sort will be adopted 
by the General Assembly. It looks now 
as if we might be ready to open the new 
century with an accomplished federation 
of all American Evangelical Protestant 


Churches. May God grant it! 
> 
GOVERNOR HILL’S HIGH LICENSE 
VETO. 


WE wish it were possible to consider 
Governor Hiil’s message vetoing the 
Crosby High License Bill as official utter- 
ances should be considered—on its merits. 
But Governor Hill was known to the public 
before he became governor as a mere poli- 
tician, and nothing that he has said or 
done since he became the chief magistrate, 
not of the Democratic party, but of the 
whole people of this commonwealth has 
been, to the public mind, free from the 
suspicion of low personal and partisan 
motives. When he interposes with his 
official prerogative to prevent an act of 


| the legislature from becoming a law, in- 


telligent men cannot accept his decision 
as his deliberate, unbiased judgment. They 
feel compelled to read between the lines, 
and ask themselves what personal and 
party advantage inspires the action. It is 
not received as the judgment of a states- 
man, but asthe maneuver of a partisan 
strategist. 
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Given a governor of David B. Hill's ele- 
ments, his party affiliations and his aspi- 
rations, and his action on almost any leg- 
islative measure can be foretold. with a 
large degree of certainty. Itis not a mat- 
ter of surprise that he vetoed the High Li- 
cense Bill. It would have been a matter 
of surprise if he had not vetoed it. Look 
at the facts: 

1. Governor Hill is a leader of the lower 
elements of the Democratic party, and as- 
pires to be the Democratic nominee for 
President. 

2. The Democratic party in New York, 
as a party, isin thorough harmony with 
the saloon sentiment. 

3. The Democratic party as represented 
in the legislature voted all but unani- 
mously against this High License meas- 
ure. The vote in the Senate was 18 to 14. 
Every one of the eighteen was a Republi- 
can, and every one of the fourteen a Dem- 
ocrat, save two. In the House the vote 
was 70 to 56—sixty-nine Republicans and 
one Democrat making up the affirmative, 
and fifty-two Democrats and four Republi- 
cans the negative. 

4. The Board of Aldermen of New 
York City asked by resolution, against 
which there were only four votes, all Re- 
publican, that the bill be vetoed. Twelve 
of its members are liquor dealers and five 
others are the creatures of liquor dealers. 

5. The East Side Wine and Liquor Deal- 
ers’ Association of New York City, ina 
circular sent out before the veto was 
given, declared that the only friend left 
to the liquor dealers was David B. Hill, 
and “ we,” it said, ‘‘ must show him that 
if he is our friend, we will carry the ban- 
ner with him next election.” 

It is such facts as these which the mere 
politician like David B. Hill sees and 
weighs, and not those larger and weightier 
questions which statesmen consider. And 
his veto message, however plausible the 
objections it advances against the Crosby 
Bill, shows, in spite of its guarded phras- 
ing, how keen is his appreciation of party 
advantage. For example, he calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the bill was madea 
party measure, and was so framed as to 
apply to two large Democratic cities, 
while Republican cities are ‘exempted 
from its burden.” The inference to be 
drawn from these words is that the Demo- 
cratic party will be injured in New York 
and Brooklyn by an attempt to restrict the 
evils of the rum traffic, and the evils had 
better go unchecked than that the party 
should suffer! 

The objections upon which Governor 
Hill bases his veto are these: 1. The bill 
proposes partial legislation. 2. It is un- 
constitutional. 

His first objection is based upon the idea 
that the license fees exacted by the bill 
are designed for revenue, and are there- 
fore really a tax. All tax laws should be 
uniform, applying to all parts of the staie 
with equal pressure. This bill casts the 
burden wholly upon New York City and 
Brooklyn. The objection is, therefore, in 
his opinion, a fatal one. 

It is almost needless to point out that 
these assumptions are baseless. The de- 
sign of the measure, as Governor Hill 
knows, is not revenue, but repression; not 
to levy a tax, but to impose a restric- 
tive fee; not to create a burden, but to 
afford relief. Whether this end would 
be accomplished may be a matter of 
doubt; but as to what was the design 
of the bill there can be no question. It 
was framed and put forward and sup- 
ported by the intelligent and order-loving 
citizens of New York and Brooklyn for 
the special relief of those two cities, which 
are rum-ruled and rum-ridden, and will be 
rum-ruined unless some check is put upon 
the saloons; and yet the cause of the sa- 
loon is held up by the Governor as para- 
mount to the cause of good government. 
When he speaks of the bill as imposing a 
burden, he has the liquor dealer in mind 
as the sufferer. He will not consider the 
burden of crime and disorder and loss 
which the liquor dealer imposes on his 
decent fellow-citizens. It is ‘‘ un-Ameri- 
can,” forsooth, to shift part of the burden 
caused by the liquor business to the shoul- 
ders of the liquor dealer in New York and 
Brooklyn, because it cannot be done in 
every other city and town and village at 
the same time, It is ‘‘ undemocratic” to 


make the liquor dealer bear his own bur- 
dens in New York and Brooklyn alone; 
but it is not undemocratic to leave them 
on the shoulders of others. Even if the 
measure be regarded as a tax measure, it 
does not propose to levy a state or a county 
tax, but a municipal tax; and would Gov- 
ernor Hill contend that the city of New 
York should be entitled to levy no higher 
rate of taxation than the most insignifi- 
cant village may levy? The Governor did 
not object last year to the famous, or 
rather infamous, mandamus law, which 
was limited to New York and Brooklyn, 
and which was really designed to compel 
the issuance of licenses to improper places. 

The second objection is that the clause, 
making it a misdemeanor to keep in 
licensed places any intoxicants save those 
permitted in the license, is unconstitutional 
because it proposes to destroy property and 
interfere with vested rights by forfeiture 
of license. But forfeiture of license is not 
a new thing in our laws. It is a provision 
of the law of 1857 of which the Crosby 
Bill isan amendment. Furthermore the 
courts hold that licenses are simple per- 
mits, and are not property. ‘‘ Liquors,” 
says the Governor, ‘are recognized as 
property under our present Constitution, 
and by the decisions of the courts. Their 
sale may be regulated and restricted, but 
it cannot be prohibited; they cannot be 


confiscated.” This is an amazing state- 
ment, even for Governor Hill. The sale 
of liquors cannot be prohibited! Property 


cannot be confiscated! The sale of liquors 
is prohibited every day in towns and 
villages; property is confiscated constantly 
in New York City. Unwholesome fruits 
and meats are seized without warrant or 
process of law, and carted away as refuse, 
by order of the health officers, and nobody 
doubts the rightful power of the officers, or 
that its exercise is demanded by the public 
welfare. The Governor who would deprive 
New York and Brooklyn of the power of 
protecting its health, on the ground that the 
scoundrels who offer unwholesome food 
ought not to be burdened with the loss of 
their property or business, and that equal 
power is not possessed by all other cities 
and towns, would deserve public execra- 
tion. 

We took no part in the fight for High 
License because we are not yet convinced 
that itis what it is claimed to be; but we 
were anxious that those asking for it, who 
are among our best and most solid citizens, 
and believe that it would prove a decided 
check upon the colossal power which has 
these fair cities in its remorseless grip, 
should have the opportunity of testing it. 
It might at least prevent the increase of the 
evil; it could not, at all events, make it 
worse, and it is significant that the saloons 
were bitterly opposed to it. 

Governor Hill has played the part of 
caterer to the rum power, and has given 
us the reasoning of a pot-house politician 
in the guise of a gubernatorial message. 

Bee 


GAIL HAMILTON REDIVIVA. 


WE are surprised that the authorship of 
the series of ‘‘ Letters to Prominent Per- 
sons,” appearing in The North American 
Review, should have been attributed to 
William Henry Hurlburt. When the first 
letter to Secretary Bayard appeared, it 
was telegraphed from Washington, we 
believe, that ‘‘ Arthur Richmond” must 
be Mr. Hurlburt. But we have failed to 
discover any evidence that these letters are 
by him; and, beyond all question, the 
later letter to Dr. Dexter could not have 
been written by him, and by internal evi- 
dence was almost as certainly the produc- 
tion of Gail Hamilton,as we said at the 
time. 

‘Now comes the North American Review 
for April with two articles by Gail Hamil- 
ton. To one of these, a theological paper, 
she appends her own familiar signature. 
To the other, a letter to James Russell 
Lowell, she appends the signature of 
‘Arthur Richmond.” It is more com- 
pletely and thoroughly in Gail Hamilton s 
style and method than the article whose 
authorship she acknowledges. 

Gail Hamilton, as a writer, is nearly for- 
gotten by the present generation. We 
may remind our readers that she who be- 
gan in The Atlantic Monthly with the de- 








lightful domestic story of Sardanapalus 
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and the sour cherries, gradually grew 
sharper and sharper with her tongue until 
those cherries were less sour than she. 
Perhaps no other woman in this country 
has written so brilliantly, and no other 
one has so lost her audience by her impo- 
tency to restrain her abuse. She is a near 
relative of Mr. Blaine, and a member of 
his family; and has for a number of years 
given her sharp intellect to the study of 
politics and the social side of political his- 
tory. Her last considerable literary ven- 
ture was in 1878, when she contributed 
perhaps thirty long political letters to The 
Tribune. They were justly understood, we 
believe, to represent Mr.  Blaine’s 
views and spites, which he did not 
care to express under hisown name, but 
which he was very willing, we also believe, 
to have another person utter. No one can 
compare these letters of ‘‘ Arthur Rich- 
mond” with those of Gail Hamilton with- 
out believing they are written by the 
same person and inspired from the same 
source. 

Of course ‘‘Arthur Richmond” claims to 
be a Democrat; but that is only a very 
transparent device: Speaking of Blaine’s 
nomination, ‘‘Arthur Richmond” says: 
“ An advocate of other policies I feared his 
nomination and opposed his election.” 
And yet this is the person who praises 
Blaine to the skies, and has nothing but in- 
expressible contempt for his opponent who 
‘chas executed the duties of his high office 
precisely as was to be expected of an exe- 
cutioner”; and whose evident partisan 
sympathies come out im a hundred pas- 
sages no less significant than that in which 
she speaks of ‘‘the party that fought and 
the party that forced the war.” 

The evidence that Gail Hamilton is *‘Ar- 
thur Richmond” is conclusive to one who 
knows her style. There is the same 
swing of sentences, the same brilliant suc- 
cession of epigram, the same fusillade of 
questions, the same method of poetical 
quotation, the same apt anecdote, the same 
fine use now of open and now of uncon- 
scious biblical allusions. Even the Junius 
form of letters is not new to her. One 
who wishes to test the authorship should 
look over the series of lettersin the Tri- 
bune, attracting to Dorman B. Eaton, J. 
Cabot Lodge, James Freeman Clarke, Carl 
Schurz, Professor Weir, and the Rev. E. 
Y. Hincks. Take that forgotten series and 
this in The North American Review and 
put them side by side, and the resem- 
blance is startling and convincing. 

We have spoken of literary style, but 
that is by no means the only evidence of 
identity. The line of thought is the same 
and the outpouring of vituperation is sim- 
ilar, only that now writing anonymously 
she proves what no one then suspected, 
that she restrained her venom. Then her 
object was to show that civil-service re- 
form is all nonsense in practical politics, 
and that the attempt to carry it out made 
by President Hayes was all pretense, and 
that the first fathers of the Republic, after 
Washington, were as big spoilsmen and as 
ready to cover up corruption as their suc- 
cessors of the present day. Now the same 
hatred of civil-service reform directs her 
abuse of President Cleveland. She attacks 
him for not doing what so many “ practi- 
cal politicians ” wanted him to do, namely, 
to turn out at least half of the Republican 
officers at once. She says to President 
Cleveland : 

“Tf you had removed a little more than 
one-half the Republicans you found in office, 
selecting the worst men, and had filled their 
place with the best Democrats you could 
discover, you would have accomplished your 
proper task.” 

That is precisely the policy she wrote to 
The Tribune to defend in 1878. It is the 
creed of Mr. Blaine; and those who really 
believe in non-partisan civil service she— 
that is, “‘ Arthur Richmond,” speaks of as 
‘‘Mr. Curtis and his dainty friends.” 

Another of the peculiar, possibly unex- 


pected points of coincidence between The | 


Tribune’s Gail Hamilton and The North 
American’s ‘‘ Arthur Richmond” is the 
expression of opinion that the two parties 
have come to hold very nearly the same 
platform of principles. In the last cam- 
paign ‘‘no great public question was at 
issue”; it was a question of men and meth- 
ods, not of principles. 





Very. characteristic of Gail Hamilton, 





we have said, is the delight in personal 
abuse, the ecstacy of scolding which runs 
riot through all the “‘ Arthur Richmond” 
letters, and which characterized her Tri- 
bune letters. She delights in flinging at 
her victim a bitter quip picked out from 
some venomed source. We do not know 
another writer who has been so proved to 
possess a mastery of the Junius epigram of 
abuse. And then the abuse is just in the 
line which would occur to one who had 
identified her ambitions with those of Mr. 
Blaine. Doubtless she would not have Mr. 
Blaine held responsible for what ‘* Arthur 
Richmond” writes, but one seems to see Mr. 
Blaine paying off old scores, and exposing 
the weaknesses of those whom he does not 
love. One asks where *“ Arthur Rich- 
mond” got hold of certain gossip and in- 
formation which would be sure to come to 
a Secretary of State, like Mr. Blaine, but 
which might not be known or remarked 
by others. Especially bitter is ‘“ Arthur 
Richmond” toward Mr. Bayard, Mr. 
Blaine’s near successor in that office, and 
toward Mr. Lowell. But if any outside of 
the State Department knew that Mr. 
Lowell was lacking in courtesy to Mr. 
Evarts and his family when they were in 
England, who knew that when Mr. Gar- 
field was elected Mr. Lowell anxiously 
sought to be informed whether he would 
be retained in office? She says (our italics): 

“The files of history will be searched in 
vain to find any anxiety recorded by you as 
to the policy to be pursued by the incoming 
administration of Garfield. Reform or 
spoils, free trade or protection, territorial 
expansion or naval construction, South 
American trade or decaying ships, hard 
money or soft, bribery and coercion at elec- 
tions, or a free vote and a fair count, all 
these things you silently relegated, with 
touching trust, to the party in power. The 
sole point on which you were known to de- 
sire reassurance was whether you, yourself, 
were to be continued in office. On this point 
I suppose you were reassured. I do not 
know. Certainly you were continued in 
office.”’ 

It was after reading ‘Arthur Rich- 
mond’s” letter to Dr. Dexter, on a theo- 
logical subject, that we expressed the con- 
viction that the only living person who 
had both the knowledge and the style 
that characterized that letter, was Gail 
Hamilton. There we could not be mis- 
taken. The last letter to Mr. Lowell has 
again confirmed that judgment. ‘“ Arthur 
Richmond’s” letters are undoubtedly writ- 
ten, with all their bitter, witty abuse, with 
all their skillful, impudent misrepresenta- 
tions—written possibly for no other pur- 
pose than spite, and probably by no less a 
person than the sister-in-law of James G. 
Blaine. 


ee 
REDUCED RATES FOR MINISTERS. 


THE twenty-second section of the Inter- 
State Commerce Act of Congress declares 
that ‘‘ nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to prohibit any common carrier 
from giving reduced rates to ministers of 
religion.” This, in the case of ministers, 
makes an exception to the rule prescribed 
in the second section of the act which for- 
bids any common carrier, coming within 
the provisions of the act, to charge or re- 
ceive from any person or persons a greater 
or less compensation for any service, in 
the transportation of passengers or prop- 
erty, than it charges or receives from any 
other person or persons for doing for him 
or them a like and contemporaneous serv- 
ice. The meaning of thislanguage is that 
there shall be no discrimination in charges 
by railroads as between persons, and that 
the rates in respect to all persons shall be 
equal and uniform. Ministers of religion 
are, however, by the twenty-second section 
of the act, excepted from the application 
of this rule, so far as a reduction of rates is 
concerned, Common carriers may trans- 
port them or their property at any reduced 
rates which they may choose to adopt. 

We confess that we do not understand 
for what good reason Congress, after hav- 
ing provided in general terms that there 
shall be no difference in rates as between 
different persons, should except ministers 
of religion from this rule, and allow com- 
mon carriers, coming within the provi- 
sions of the act, to do business for them at 
reduced rates, as compared with other per- 
sons. 





If the-reason be that these ministers are 
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usually poor men, and hence cannot afford 
to pay as much as other people for the 
same service, then we reply that this rea- 
son in many cases proceeds on a false as- 
sumption, and that so far as the assump- 
tion is true, it proves too much. A great 
many other people are also poor; and, 
poverty in the case of ministers being the 
ground of the exception, then Congress 
might just as well have provided that 
nothing in this act shall be construed to 
prevent any common carrier from giving 
reduced rates to poor people. It is no 
harder for a minister to pay the usual 
rates, because he is poor, than it is for a 
poor widow or any other poor person todo 
the same thing. 

But if the reason for the exception in 
the case of ministers consists in the mere 
fact that they are ministers of religion, 
and not lawyers, or doctors, or merchants, 
or ordinary workingmen, then we beg 
leave to say that this, in our judgment, is 
very far from being a good reason. Min- 
isters of religion, in their business and 
civic relations, are entitled to no special 
exemptions or privileges because they are 
such, and should be subjected to no dis- 
abilities of any kind on this ground. 
They should, so far as law is concerned, 
be treated simply as citizens, nothing 
more and nothing less, having the same 
rights and privileges as all other citizens, 
subject to the same responsibilities, and 
bearing the same tax burdens, without 
any exception in their favor, and without 
any discrimination against them. Their 
office, as ministers of religion, furnishes 
no reason whatever why Congress should 
permit common carriers to discriminate in 
their favor as compared with other peo- 
ple. 

Lawmakers, in this country at least, 
should lay aside the idea that there is any- 
thing in the ministerial office, whether in 
the men who hold it, or in the religion 
which they preach, that disqualifies them 
in any way for any civil position or serv- 
ice, or entitles them to any special immu- 
nity or privilege. Let mimisters, in the 
light of law, be treated as all other citi- 
zens are treated. To that they are en- 
titled and to no more. This is the only 
doctrine that is consistent with republi- 
can principles. 

> 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


THE centenary of Columbia College was 
celebrated last week with due pomp and 
impressiveness. There many 
tinguished graduates, friends and visitors 
present at the public proceedings. One 
naturally compares the assemblage with 
the body that met in Cambridge last fall 
to celebrate Harvard’s two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary. If we assume that 
the Harvard celebrators reflected great 
credit upon their quarter-millenarian we 
must admit that the Columbians reflected 
even greater credit upon their compara- 
tively young centenarian; for it is safe to 
say that Harvard, at a hundred years of 
age, could have gathered together no such 
body of alumni, friends and visitors. But 
this, of course, is not a fair kind of com- 
parison to make. The opportunities for 
growth have been far greater during the 
past hundred years than during any other 
period of our history; and they will be 
still greater during the next century. In 
fact, by the end of another hundred years 
the colonial period of a college’s history 
will hardly come into account in esti- 
mating the influences that have made the 
institution. 

Columbia's 


were dis- 


opportunities have been 
great, but of a totally different character 
from those of any other leading college in 
the country. It has been both to the ad- 
vantage and to the disadvantage of 
Columbia that she located in the 
metropolis. The property of the college, 
for one thing, being chiefly in real es- 
tate, has increased in value as it could 
not possibly have done outside the city 
of New York. The bequests to the 
college have been so few that this increase 
has been the vital force in its growth. 
Certain departments of the college have 
special advantages from their location in a 
large city. This is particularly true of the 
medical department and in part true of the 
law department. 

On the other hand, to the location of the 
college is due the lamentable fact that Co- 
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,lumbia has no body of alumni in the sense 
that other colleges have. The students of 
any other college have a sole and common 
interest in their college so long as they are 
undergraduates, and they form bonds of 
union that last during their lifetime. But 
the student at Columbia may have any of 
a thousand other interests while pursuing 
his course of study, and he may never see 


his fellow-students except at recitations or | 


lectures. The alumni have no time or meth- 
od of meeting in a body. They make no 


annual pilgrimage to their alma mater as | 


the graduates of other colleges do. The 
lack of bequests is undoubtedly due to this 
want of union and fellowship. To draw 
money from the pockets of graduates, 
there is no force like love for the alma 
mater, To keep this love aflame the col- 
lege must furnish a certain amount of 
fuel, 

The Columbia centenary, therefore, was 
wisely planned, if for no other reason than 
that it would bring together the alumni 
and infuse them with the needed enthusi- 
asm. 
realized. President Barnard announced 
that a bequest of $100,000—secured, we 
suspect, through a recent graduate of the 
School of Political Science—would shortly 
be made to the college. This and other 
financial gains were so received as to give 
promise of a new zeal in the line of endow- 
ments. We have no hesitancy in predict- 
ing, and we claim no cleverness for the 
prophecy, that Columbia will become more 
and more a distinct power in the city and 
an influence in the educational develop- 
ment of the country. 


Editorial Votes. 


WE are delighted to see Zion’s Advocute 
(Baptist) stirred upto a godly zeal by the 
proposals for union between the Free Bap- 
tists and the “Christians.” It asks with 
considerable fervor why, if there is to be any 
union, it should not be between the Free 
Baptists and the Regular Baptists. Sure 
enough, They are the two most hopeful 
bodies for such union, if they would be 
willing to considerit. But The Morning 
Star asks the pertinent question: Would 
you Baptists be willing that we Free Bap- 
tists in such a union should practice open 
communion? There can be no union without 
toleration of the positions taken by each of the 
contracting parties. Now we suppose that if, 
for example, there should be union betweea 
the Free Baptists and the Congregational- 
ists, the latter must be willing that any of 
their churches should practice immersion 
and discard infant baptism. If there be 
union between the Baptists and the Free Bap 
tists, the former must be willing that any of 
their churches should practice open commu- 
nion, We have no doubt that the practice 
of open communion is growing in the Bap- 
tist body, but we did not suppose they were 
ready yet frankly to acknowledge it and ac- 
cept the logical consequences. If Zion’s 
Advocate is right in believing, as we sup- 
pose it does in making the proposition, that 
the Baptists are ready to allow open com- 
munion, then the millenium is nearer than 
we had supposed. 


THE Rey. J. W. Hamilton and the Rev. J. 
B. Hamilton are brothers, but they are at 
the opposite poles of thought on the caste 
question. The latter has an article in The 
Christian Advocate which seeks to justify 
the exclusion of Negroes from schools of the 
Church intended for whites, by a series 
of statements, axiomatic, analogical and 
otherwise. His analogue is this: The Ger- 
mans have separate churches, separate con- 
ferences and separate schools. True; but 
for a reason commended by the New Testa- 
ment, and by common sense. They speak a 
different language. There is no question of 
race or equality involved, and, furthermore, 
they neither exclude others, nor are they ex- 
cluded themselves, from any church or in- 
stitution. The exclusion of Negroes is 
really for alleged inferiority. Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s axioms are in substance as follows: 

1. In social matters every man has a right to 
choose his associates. 

Correct. 

2. As personal preference is the law in social 
matters, so it is in the domestic circle. Noone 
may intrude uninvited upon the sanctity of that 
circle. 

Correct, again. 

5. Personal preference is also a personal right 
in religious life. 

Correct only in a limited sense. One may 
choose to be a Presbyterian, or Methodist, or 
Baptist. Noone has the right to join him- 
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| self with others in excluding from a Church 


of Christ persons who fulfill the Scriptural 
conditions of membership in Christ. The 
Church may not arrogate to itself the privi- 
leges of a social club. It is not its own sov- 
ereign, but one is its master, even Christ. 

4. ** No person has a right to demand admission 
to any church, whatever his qualifications, 
without the consent of the church.” 

Any person has the right to demand admis- 
sion to any church claiming to be of the 
Church of Christ. No church has a right to 
refuse him admission except for a definite 
Scripture reason. John Wesley’s rule was 
this: ‘‘ There is only one condition primarily 
required of those who desire admission into 


| these Societies—‘a desire to flee from the 
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wrath to come and to be saved from their 
»”” “Methodist Discipline,’ p. 27. Mr. 
Haniilton asks: 

5. “ [f whites or blacks prefer to ‘ bound asso- 
ciation by race lines, who has aright toobject’ ?” 
Those denied the right of Christian brother- 
hood. He also says: 

6. “The policy of Methodism is separation 

by preference.” 
The policy of Methodism is that no person 
shall be excluded from any church or school 
under the control of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.—General Conference 
of 1884. 

7. Where there are conflicting preferences,one 
race desiring association and the other separa- 
tion, the latter preference may be maintained, 
and the former denied. 

This is the Waldenian idea, but Chat- 
tanooga made it appear very unlovely and it 
is becoming effete. 

Strange such difference there should be 

"I'wixt the Rev. J. W., and his brother, J. B. 

Dr. TALMAGE has been talking about the 
‘“* Kissane”’ case at his prayer-meeting : 

“ Suffering is necessary to all true greatness, to 
all real greatness. ‘It behooved him to suffer.’ 
It behooves us all to suffer. But how to suffer? 
That is a serious question. With all our preach- 
ing the world remains hard, merciless, cruel. 
We have no foregivness. 


“ Take this Kissane case. Here is a man who 


for thirty-three years—whatever his previous 


record may have been—has been living an hon- 
orable life. But he is suddenly identified with 
his own past. What is the result? Is he hon- 
ored for doing well? No. He is hounded down 
for doing well. 

“It is blackmail. It is brutality. It is diabol- 

ism. Why should men strive to do well if 
there is to be no forgiveness on the part of their 
fellows? Isit Christlike? Is there no place of 
repentance, if it should be sought even with 
tears? If this is Christianity, it is not Christ's 
Christianity.” 
In the stories of Mr. “ Kissane” which 
burden the daily press there seems to be a 
good deal of invention. If it be true that he 
has lived this honorable life for thirty-three 
years—which is denied—and if he has ac- 
quired wealth in California, and has restored, 
with interest, not four-fold but one-fold, what 
he stole from the Chemical Bank or from in- 
surance companies, which none of the ro- 
mantic reporters have yet asserted, then it is 
as emphatically unchristian to dig up his old 
sin as Dr. Talmage says it is. 


THE amendment contest in Michigan was 
so close that the removal of any one of sev- 
eral causes of defeat might have changed 
the result. 1. If the Third Party had had 
grace enough for once to have yielded its 
party right to nominate state and local 
tickets the amendment would not have been 
defeated. Its course was extremely irritating 
to Republicans. First it was to have a state 
ticket; then it was not, and then, when 
party feeling had become somewhat allayed, 
came the announcement that it would push 
its ticket. There was the same vacillation 
over local tickets, with the same result— 
alienation of Republican voters from the 
cause of the amendment. Even Third Party 
supporters admit bad management in this. 
2. The Churches were not united in their 
support of the amendment. Says “ Am- 
brose,”’ in a letter to The Evangelist: 

“Several Churches, strong in Michigan, were 
arrayed bodily against it—the Catholic, Lu- 
theran, and Episcopal. On the side of prohi- 
bition are the Methodist and Baptists, en masse. 
The Congregational and Presbyterian Churches 
were divided, though the first less than the 
latter, not being so strong in the cities. For the 
vote divides essentially between city and coun- 
try.” 

We are very sorry that any Presbyterian or 
Congregationalist or Christian of any name 
should have found himself voting with the 
saloon. Ofcourse they voted conscientiously 
against prohibition, and we must not abuse 
them for not having decided their relation to 
it with larger wisdom and tolerance. 3. The 
amendment unwisely prohibited the keeping 
of wines, even for sacramental purposes, and 
thus unnecessarily arrayed Episcopalians 


and many others against it. 4. It did not 
have the advocacy of the daily press. This 








is a very potent reason foritsdefeat. Nearly 
every daily paper of influence was either hos- 
tile or indifferent. 5. The Republican lead- 
ers were, in too many cases, hesitant or hos- 
tile; they might have carried the amend- 
ment if they had seen their opportunity. 
Nevertheless Miss Willard does the party a 
great injustice, in her article on another page. 
She says: 

“The two great parties by their chief organs, 

and their leadership on the platform in all the 
larger towns, made common cause against the 
amendment.” 
She has not a word of discrimination for the 
Republican party, without which the amend- 
ment could not have been submitted, and 
without whose votes it could have had but a 
small fraction of the support it got. 


HARVARD distributed a bushel basket of 
degrees at her quarter millenial, and Colum- 
bia follows hard after as any one will see on 
reading the list which we publish. First, we 
notice that Princeton is not overlooked this 
time. It gets a Doctor of Letters in Pro- 
fessor Sloane and a Doctor of Laws in Pro- 
fessor Young. The other colleges generally 
are fairly represented, although there is 
no one decorated from Williams, Dartmouth, 
Trinity, Hamilton, Union, Oberlin, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and others that 
could be mentioned. The women are not 
forgotten—Miss Freeman, President of 
Wellesley and Amelia B. Edwards receiving 
Doctors of Letters, and Prof. Maria Mitchell, 
of Vassar, a Doctor of Laws. Astronomy has 
a remarkable recognition. Honors are given 
to Gould, Young, Newcomb, Mitchell, Ruth- 
erfurd and Holden, while biology can 
claim only one physiologist. Archeology is 
appreciated, and I. H. Hall, Charles Wald- 
stein, and W. C. Winslow are included. It 
is really peculiar that the eight doctors of 
divinity should all be Episcopalians. There 
must besome who deserve the degree out- 
side of that Church; but we remember 
that the funds of Columbia College came 
from Trinity Church. 


THOSE of our readers who carefully stud- 
ied the election returns throughout the 
South last fall, will not be surprised at the 
prophecies contained in Professor Hodye’s 
article on another page. The indications are 
strong that the “‘ Solid South” will no longer 
be solid. And this is in every way to be de- 
sired; for if the welfare of the country lies in 
itseunity, unity demands that the country 
should not vote in sections. The reasons 
given by Professor Hodge for the break are 
undoubtedly the true ones; butit strikes one 
as somewhat paradoxical that the same 
causes that drive Republicans out of the Re- 
publican party should drive Democrats out 
of the Democratic party. It is less of a para- 
dox, however, than a proof that there is 
something wrong with both parties. Both 
parties in conventions and during campaigns 
pledge themselves to carry out certain re- 
forms and to further certain legislation; but 
in Congress each party, according as it has 
the power, shirks the responsibility. The 
weightiest questions are let pass or are 
slurred over because a vote here and a vote 
there may be lost to the party. It is not 
strange that under such circumstances a 
man should be impelled to trust any other 
party than his own. Ifhe finds that his new 
colors are no better than his old then he will 
become a vacillating voter, and will side with 
one party or the other according to the fit- 
ness of candidates. This is the position in 
which many men find themselves at the 
present time. They are not moved by prom- 
ised measures but by the character of the 
candidates. This is not as it should be; for 
the party ought to be stronger than any man 
init. But it is the fact and the party mana- 
gers must recognize it in their schemes and 
manipulations. Until the two great parties 
have some distinctions and differences of 
principle the best man will win in every 
presidential election. 


OUR attention is called, by a communica- 
tion in the London Academy, to one of the 
definitions of the verb bounce, appearing in 
the ‘“‘New English Dictionary.” We quote 
from The Academy: 


“8. trans. To discharge suddenly from em- 
ployment. 
“U.S. (Of uncertain origin.) 


1884, Boston (Mass.), Jrnl. 3 Oct. %§:— 
‘Speaker Carlisle has bounced his clerk, Mr. 
Nelson, for telling tales out of school.’” 

The origin of this use of the word we must 
leave for our Boston contemporaries to dis- 
close, it being a matter that requires the 
philological research of the Hub; but we 
would say of the definition that it is mani- 
festly too narrow in its limitations. It is 
true that the word sometimes has the sig- 
nification attached to it by the ‘‘ New Eng- 
lish Dictionary,’’ and in the example culled 
from what we take to be an editorial com- 
ment in a Boston paper. The more common 
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use of the word, however, in literature and 
in colloquy does not confine it simply to 
meaning to discharge from employment; 
many other ejections may be properly ex- 
pressed by the transitive verb to bownce. 
For example, it is the custom of the bar- 
rooms in this city to employ a man known 
as “the bouncer,” whose duty it is to 
bounce, i.e., eject, that class of patrons 
known as “bums” or ‘‘skins.’’ To convey 
a clearer idea of this meaning of the word to 
the makers of English Dictionaries, we 
would say, in short, that it is used synony- 
mously with such words and phrases as: 
to fire out; to cause to skip; to make va- 
mose; to cause to get a move on one’s self 
(this is a kind of Greek middle), etc., etc. 
These definitions may be properly included 
in the next edition of the ‘New English 
Dictionary.” 


GEN. FRANCIS A. WALKER has uttered a | 


heresy, if the schoolmasters of all our gene- 
rations have been orthodox. He says that 
arithmetic should stand no longer queen of 
knowledge in our public schools. What does 
a man want of arithmetic?. Just enough to 
add acolumn of figures infallibly, and do 
simple problems in fractions, discounts, 
commissions, proportion and interest, such 
as would be likely to be useful in practical 
life. So he would remove from the course of 
study all mensuration of the trapezoid and 
of the trapezium, of the prism, pyramid, 
cone and sphere; compound interest, cube 
root and its applications, equation of pay- 


ments, exchange, compound proportion, 
partnership, and the metric system. 
He would not have children required 


to study arithmetic at home, and _prob- 
lems which are not exercises in arithmetic at 
all but in logic, he would put, if anywhere, 
in the logic class, arithmetic being the art of 
numbers, not the art of reasoning. He 
would not have more than an average of 
three hours and a half a week given to arith- 
metic, and the object of this would be to 
secure facility and accuracy in plain cipher- 
ing. General Walker is perfectly right if 
the object of education is to give a boy just 
the knowledge he will need in life. If its 
object is to give a hoy ability to do anything, 
then he is wrong. Itis the old question of 
cramming and training, of bread-and-but. 
ter education and of mental discipline. We 
are not yet ready to discrown arithmetic to 
give special honor to chemistry and French. 


THE Chicago Legal News, ina recent num- 
ber publishes the text of acompulsory voting 
law prepared by Mr. Chilton, who is a prom- 
inent lawyer in Baltimore, and who, for 
years, has advocated the idea which he em- 
bodies in the proposed statute. His funda- 
mental idea is that voting, on the part of those 
invested with the right, should be treated as 
a legal duty, and that the omission to do so, 
except for reasons to be specified in the law, 
should subject the delinquent to some spe- 
cies of punishment to be also specified in the 
law. The law which he proposes puts this 
idea in a working form, and, as it strikes us, 
into a very goodform. A republican govern- 
ment demands voters, as an essential condi- 
tion of its existence ; and we do not see why 
it has not a perfect right to make voting a 
legal duty, in the sense of subjecting to some 
species of penalty those who, having the 
right to vote, fail to perform this duty, ex- 
cept in certain specified cases which justify 
the failure. The number of persons who are 
delinquent in this respect, is much larger 
than one would suppose. If they were 
deprived of the right by law, they would 
complain most bitterly; yet they have no 
scruples about disfranchising thems elves, 
and leaving the choice of our rulers wholly to 
the actions of others. Many of them are very 
worthy men in other respects, but in this 
respect they are not good citizens. These 
are just the men who need the stimulus of 
a compulsory voting law. 


THE opponents of coercion have been 
carrying on a lively campaign among their 
constituencies, and will make their hardest 
fight when the bill comes to the committee 
stage. Itssecond reading, which was set for 
Monday of this week, was not expected to 
develop any marked change in division. An 
exciting episode occurred in Parliament last 
week, when Major Saunderson, a Tory fire- 
brand, intimated that certain Irish members 
had served on a committee of murderers. 


Mr. Healy, who was alluded to, promptly | 
denounced him as a cowardly liar, and, re- 


fusing fo withdraw the epithet unless Saun- 
derson should retract, was ‘‘ named ”’ by the 
Speaker and suspended. Mr. Sexton reiter- 
ated Mr. Healy’s denunciation, andit looked 
as though the whole Irish party would have 
to be suspended, one after another. 
Speaker seeing the difficulty in which his 
refusal to demand the withdrawal of Major 
Saunderson’s highly offensive language was 
likely to involve him, got a sort of retrac 
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tion from that gentleman and restored 
peace. Of course Mr. Healy will be restored 
at once to his privileges, The bill seems des- 
tined to stir up more bad blood both in Par- 
liament and in Ireland than it can allay. 


COMMISSIONER ALBERT FINK, of the Trunk 
Line Association, says, in regard to the long 
and short haul section of the Inter-State 
Commerce Law : 

“It is impossible to adapt the tariffs of this 

country to a strict long and short haul rule. 
While it may be applied to many roads, and has 
been practically in use for many years upon the 
trunk lines and their Western roads, it is impos- 
sible to apply it to roads which run through a 
thinly settled country, such as the Southern and 
trans-continental systems of roads, without 
either bankrupting the roads if they comply 
with the rule, or, on the other hand, obstructing 
commerce if they withdraw from competition, 
and operate the roads as mere local roads. It 
seems strange that a law should pass Congress 
which interferes with the natural competition 
between railways and waterways, when compe- 
tition is considered by the public as one of the 
most important factors in the transportation 
business.” 
This opinion comes from a gentleman who 
is thoroughly conversant with the railway 
business, and perhaps as competent as any 
man in this country to judge of the probable 
effects of the long and short haul section in 
the Inter-State Commerce Law. It would 
not be surprising if Congress should, at its 
next session, see good reasons for essentially 
modifying this section, or repealing it alto- 
gether. A law that is shown by facts to 
work more harm than good should be gotten 
out of the statute book as speedily as possi- 
ble. The Commission appointed under this 
law have, by their first decision, virtually 
confessed that there are serious difficul- 
ies at tending its strict execution. 

THE Senate of this state last week passed 
Senator Wemple’s Marriage License Bill, 
which is the bill prepared by the Bar Asso- 
ciation of this city, and to which we referred 
some weeks since. The bill provides that no 
person shall be joined in marriage with 
another person in this state by any clergy- 
man or magistrate, without first obtaining a 
license therefor of the county clerk of the 
county in which the parties reside; and also 
that any person who solemnizes a marriage of 
any man or woman, who has not obtained 
such license, shall be subject to a fine of two 
hundred and fifty dollars. There are other 
provisions in the bill, yet this is the gist of 
it. We sincerely hope that the Assembly 
will give its sanction to this bill, and that 
the Governor will sign it, and thus give it 
the force of law. Society is deeply interested 
in having a good law on the subject of mar- 
riage and divorce, and this bill proposes to 
take one important step toward that result. 
While marriage is a civil contract between 
the parties, it is, nevertheless, such a con- 
tract in its relations and consequences to 
society, that it ought to be regulated by 
special laws; and these laws, while not un- 
justly interfering with the liberty of the 
parties, ought so to restrict their liberty as 
to make its exercise consistent with the 
general good. This is precisely what this 
bill proposes to do, Let it become a law. 


.... We are delighted to see a letter in the 
Greenville, 8. C., Baptist Couricr from the 
Rev. C. C. Brown, who has been to see the 
work done by the Northern Baptists for the 
Negroes at Benedict Institute. Mr. Brown 
gives his readers a _ severe rebuke for 
the way they praise missionaries who go to 
Africa, and ostracize missionaries who work 
for the Negroes at home. He says: 

“A white man goes among them to teach and 
preach, determined to bear his burden, let it be 
what it may; and we, who pride ourselves upon 
our many virtues and graces, and are prepared 
to weep over David's sacrifice in Africa, turn 
aside from this man, and ostracize him socially 
and religiously. He has ceased to ask even for 
recognition, and is willing to prosecute his ends, 
bearing his cross. He must do nothing, must 
say nothing to antagonize the Negro, else his 
work among them is done. Hecan only let us 
form our estimate of him unaided, and this we 
do without the exercise of charity and almost 
without the aid of reason.” 

That is bravely said, and will do good just 
where it is needed. 


....Governor David B. Hill last week 
vetoed more than one temperance bill, and 
in giving his objections to the bill forbidding 
the sale of alcoholic liquors in any building 
belonging to the state he gave us a curious 
bit of information. He said that the pro- 
vision forbidding the sale of any liquor con- 
taining alcohol “‘ would prevent the sale of 
several recognized temperance drinks;’’and to 
prove it he cites, in an appendix, “lemonade, 
ginger beer, root beer,” etc. One might ques- 
tion lemonade, at the very least, but this is 
the way he says it is made: 

“ This beverage should consist of the juice of 
the lemon, a certain amount of the peel to flavor 
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it, white sugar, and water, in certain proportions 
the whole being subjected to fermentation by the 
addition of a little yeast.” 

We don’t believe five of our readers ever saw 
or heard of such lemonade. 


....- You don’t know what a ‘donkey 
party” is? Then a Unitarian church, under 
the shadow of Harvard College, shall tell you, 
or The Christian Register, which tells the 
story, for the young people there got one up 
the other day asa sort of sociable. A picture 
of a donkey without any tail, was put on the 
wall. Then pins and paper tails were dis- 
tributed to the trustees, deacons, Sunday- 
school teachers and young ladies present. In 
turn each was taken to the opposite side of 
the room from the other donkey and blind- 
folded, and made to turn around three times 
and then walk across and pin the tail on the 
part of the donkey’s body where it belonged. 


How the rest roared and brayed when the | 


up in air, need not be told. The party is 
rightly named. 


.... The attempt to prove Arensdorf guilty 
of the murder of Haddock, at Sioux City, 
Iowa, has been a failure, the vote of the jury 
standing ten to two, or eleven to one for ac- 
quittal. Only one man stood out for convic- 
tion at last. There are curious things about 
that trial. The one man who voted guilty 
had conscientious scruples against capital 
punishment, and would never have been al- 
lowed on a jury except by a very careless 
prosecutor. How careless he may have 
been in the other cases we cannot tell. 
only are told that the jurors carried whisky 
in their pockets into the jury room, and that 
the juror who held out against acquittal 
says that he was asked what he would take 
to acquit. 


.... President Taylor, in his recent epistle 
to the General Conference of the Mormon 
Church in Utah, tells the Church that 
the attack upon polygamy by the general 
Government is merely a pretext for disguis- 
ing its hostility to the Mormon religion as a 
religious system, and that if polygamy were 
abandoned this same hostility would be 
continued. President Taylor knows better, 
and hence, on this point, he is a willful deceiv- 
er. Let Mormons abandon their polygamy, 
and the Government will not touch a hair of 
their heads in respect to their religion. It is 
polygamy, and that only, to which the Goy- 
ernment is opposed, and against which it has 
legislated. 


....Bishop Alfred Lee, Bishop of Delaware, 
for three years presiding bishop of the Epis- 
copal Church in America, died last week in 
his eightieth year. He was a fine scholar, a 
Low Churchman, anda man of good judg- 
ment, amiability and piety. During the War 
he was an ardent patriot, and was instant in 
urging prayer to be delivered from sedition, 
privy conspiracy and rebellion. He was a 
member of the American Revision Commit- 
tee for the New Testament, and wrote an 
admirable treatise on the work. His succes- 
sor as presiding bishop is Bishop Williams, 
of Connecticut, a man well worthy of the 
highest honor. 


....Poor Boston! Riddle, that is, Profes- 
sor Riddle, the Harvard elocutionist Riddle, 
Riddle of the Greek play, this hitherto un- 
guessed Riddle, has written a letter to 
Boston, and he tells Boston it does not 
know anything, that it deserves no more of 
Riddle’s favor, for has not it failed to appre- 
ciate Riddle, the actor, and Fawcett, his 
chosen playwright? So Riddle will never 
again give it a chance to hear the perfection 
of histrionic art. He shakes off the dust of 
the theater against it and goes thence to 
the Gentiles. 
we know why. 


..Any one who carefully studies the In- 
ter-State Commerce Act of Congress, can- 
not fail to be struck with the vast sweep 
of inquisitorial powers—executive, judicial, 
and even legislative — conferred by Con- 
gress upon the Commission appointed 
under the law, and can hardly 
numerous points to raise the quesiion 
whether all this legislation is, upon a fair 
construction, included in the power of Con- 
gress to regulate commerce between “the 
several states.” 


We | 


Boston whistles loudly, but | 





fail at | 


alysis with which the Inter-State Comnierce 
Act threatens to strike the manufactures of 
the state.” The law has just gone into 
operation, and the results so far do not seem 
very promising. 


....The Chicago Times, commenting on 
the result of the recent election in that city, 
says : “‘Carter Harrison has gone to the bot- 
tom like a bag of lead. This, however, is 
the only resemblance between the chunk of 
lead and a bag of wind.” For eight years 
Mr. Harrison was Mayor of that city, and a 
more unfit man for the position could not 
easily be found. 


.... The Galveston News, which is a Demo- 
cratic paper, says: “‘ There is no such moral 
or political entity as ‘the South:’” Very 
true, and well said. ‘“‘ The South,” like “ he 
North,” is simply a part of our com on 


tail was put on the donkey’s nose or hung | country, in which all the people live under 


one common Constitution and one common 
Government, and are co-citizens. 


....The project to build an elevated road 
on Broadway, is meeting with the vigorous 
opposition of property owners. It ought to. 
The thoroughfare is disfigured enough 
already with its flaring signs and advertise- 
ments, its telegraph p les, and its heterogen- 
eous buildings. An elevated road would be 
an everlasting blemish to the city. 


....Governor Hill is a Democrat; the 
Democratic party is the rum party in this 
state; and hence the Governor vetoed the 
Crosby High License Bill. This is the 
whole of it in the compass of a nut-shell. 


....We advise The Congregationalist to 
be very slow about accepting Captain Con 
der’s translation of Hittite inscriptions. 


.... The modern Sisyphus—Assembly Cros- 
by. Take away the Hill and he will succeed 
next time. 
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Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable to use. It 
not a liquid or a snuff. 50c.— Ex. 

Prov. R. C. Word, M.D., LL.D., Dean of the Uni 
versity of Georgia (editorlal in Southern Medical 
liecord), says: “In view of the favorable effects of the 
Coca in counteracting THE OPIUM HARIT, the Liebig 
Co’s Coca Beef Tonic is admirably adapted for th 
relief of this unfortunate habit.”—Advt. 
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THE COMFORT CORSET. 


It is scarcely necessary for us to call the attention 
of the lady readers of THE !NDEPENDENT to the ad- 
vertisement on another page of the Boston Comfort 
Corset Company, of Boston, Mass.; but we desire to 
say that, it will be acknowledged that there are cor- 
sets and there are corsets; some are of no value what- 
ever, while others are of the greatest. The Boston 
Comfort Corset Company claims to have combined in 
their manufacture the most important and vital prin- 
ciples to make the most rfect corset yet placed on 
the market. The one principle used by the Comfort 
Corset Company of following the form from a given 
waist measure, is probably one of the most valuable 
principles yet introduced into the manufacture of 
corsets, as 4 having several shoulder sizes for each 
waist size, all forms, either full or slim, can be per- 
fectly titted. Descriptive circulars will be sent to any 
person showing prices and styles. 
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WESTERN INVESTMENTS. 


MEssks. J. DICKINSON & COMPANY, of Richmond, 
Ind., write us that they have placed nearly $4,000,000 in 
loans upon first mortgages in Ohio and ndiar.a, and 
they state that this has been done without loss in 
these securities. The region in which they loan money 
at 6 or 7 percent. interest has been settled poaay 
cighty years, and is thoroughly suppiied with rail- 
roads, and is one of the best oy producing regions in 
the United States, making the loans placed by Messrs. 
J. Dickinson & hog 4 the very best security to be ob- 
tained anywhere. ere are many advantages in mak- 
ing loans in an old settled state like Ohio or Indiana, 
over those made in the frontier states, because of the 
greater permanency of the inhabitants and institu- 
tions, generally making the security very much more 
to be desired. We ask our readers to communicate 
with Messrs. J. Dickinson & Company, of Richmond, 
Jnd., who will be very glad to supply them with very 
full particulars inregard to their methods of loan- 
ing money. 

— + ——$——$——__ —— 
SEWER-GAS TRAPS. 

It has been stated by the highest medical authort- 
ties that seven-tenths of all the diseases in cities are 
the result of imperfect sewerage. The loss of life, es- 
pecially among children, attending the introduction 
of the so-called modern improvements, has been so 
great that very many people have removed from bed- 
rooms the stationary basins and all connections with 
the sewer pipes of the house, confining them to an 
isolated part of the dwelling. Messrs. B. P. Bower & 
Company, whose advertisement sogeurs elsewnere, 
have perfected a sewer-gas trap which needs only to 
be seen to recommend itself to the notice of every one. 
They claim that their trap is a perfect seal against 
sewer gus under pressure, against absorbed gases and 
against back water. That the seal is not broken by 
syphonage or by evaporation, and that it has man 
other valuable points which appeur in their illustrate 
and descriptive pamphlets which they will send free 
upon application. 

sieel = ited 
THE attention of our readers whotdesire valuable 


| investments is called to the advertisement of Messrs. 


.... There is a very large field covered by | 


private business and private interests, in | that if purchaser is not convinced of its merits after a 


respect to which the best thing for law to do 
is to do nothing, and leave every man to act 
according to his own best discretion and 
judgment. 
judge better for himself and better for the 
community than the lawmaker can judge 
for him. There is such a thing as too much 
law for the public good. 


.... The Philadelphia Press has gathered a 
series of reports from the chief points of 
manufacturing industry in Pennsylvania re- 
lating to the effects of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Act of Congress. It characterizes the 


He will in this field, as a rule, | 


| Morton, Bliss & Company in our financial advertising 


columns, who offer $5,000,000 First Mortgage 5 per cent. 
40-year Gold Bonds of the Minneapolis, Saulte Ste. 
Marie and Atlantic Railway Company. From the 
fact that Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Company offer these 
ponde we have no doubt that they will be taken very 
eagerly. 





A GENEROUS OFFER. 


'T AYLOR’Ss Catarrh Cure is sold under a guarantee 


10 days’ trial the price, $2.50, will be refunded on its 
return to the principal depot, City Hall Pharmacy, 264 
Broadway, New York. Send four-cent. stamp for 
pamphiet.— Each. 
cE NS an ee 
OIL STOVES. 

ONE of the great industries of the City of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is the manufacture of oil stoves. The Monitor 
Oil Stove Company, whose advertisement a 
elsewhere, are one of the leading manufacturers in 
that. city, making an oil stove which arotupes Be 
smoke or smell, and is absolutely safe. e oil stove 
is now a necessary adjunct of every family in the 
country; thousands and thousands of them are sold 
annually, reducing the bills for fuel, the heating of 

e one Shave a tire 


nD e 
342 Superior Street, 


Monitor Oil Stove yay tH Super’er : 


Cleveland Ohio, or at Bos' 
tive circulars. 
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CARPETS. 


Brussels, 
Axministers, 
Royal Wiltons, 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


Rare and Unique Designs and 


Colorings. 


CANTON MATTINCS. 


Proadeay K 19th dt. 


NEW YORK. 





Sinancial. 
JUDGE DEADY’'S DECISION. 


JUDGE Deapy, of Oregon, sitting in the 
United States Circuit Court for that state, 
is the first Federal judge who has had oc- 
casion to construe any part of the recently 
enacted Inter-State Commerce 
Congress. The matter came before him 
by a petition for instruction from the Re- 
ceiver of the Oregon and California Rail- 
road Company, who is running the road 
under the authority and direction of the 
Court, and who in the petition set forth a 
state of facts in respect to that road, and 
in the light of these facts asked for in- 
struction by the Court. Judge Deady, 
according to the telegraphic report, an- 
swered the petition by stating the follow- 
ing principles : 

1. The transportation of property from 
one state to another is inter-state com- 
merce, whether the carriers engaged in 
moving it, or the vehicles in which it is 
borne; cross the line of the state or not. 

2. The Inter-State Commerce Act of 
Congress does not include or apply to all 
carriers engaged in inter-state commerce, 
but only such as use a railway or a rail- 
way and water craft under common con- 
trol or management for a continuous car- 
riage or shipment of property from one 
state to another, nor does it apply to the 
carriage of property wholly within the 
state, although shipped from or destined 
to a place without the state, so that such 
place is not in a foreign country. 

8. The Oregon and California Road, and 
the steamers of the Oregon Railway and 
Navigation Company, in the carriage of 
the goods in question, are not used under 
any common control, management, or ar- 
rangement for a continuous carriage or 
shipment thereof to and from San Fran- 
cisco, within the intent and meaning of 
the Inter-State Commerce Act of Con- 
gress, and the carriage and handling of 
said goods, so far as the Receiver of the 
Oregon and California Railroad Company 
is concerned, are performed wholly within 
the State of Oregon, and are therefore 
specially exempted by the terms of the 
act from its operation, provided the same 
are not directly shipped to or from a 
foreign country. 

The facts in this case, as set forth in the 
petition, with reference te which the 
above ruling was made, are these: that 
the Oregon and California Railroad lies 
wholly in the State of Oregon; that the 
Receiver, acting under the instructions of 
court, has been carrying wheat and 
other industrial products of the state, 
destined to San Francisco, from certain 
points along the line of the road where 
there is competition with the Oregon and 
Pacific Railway Company, at lower rates 
than if destined to Portland alone; that 
such products are taken from Portland to 
San Francisco at a special rate on the 
steamers of the Oregon Railway and Navi- 
gation Company; that such steamers also 


destined to various points along the line 


of the Oregon and California road, which | 
goods are carried on the latter road to | 


their places of destination at special and 
lower rates than those charged for goods 


| shipped from Portland for other and non- 


competing points on said road; that un- 
less the Receiver is allowed to make a 


special rate for freight between points sub- | 


ject to competition, the road will not be 
able to retain its share of the business; 


| and that there is no agreement or arrange- 
| ment between the Oregon and California 


Railway Company and the Oregon Rail- 
way and Navigation Company in respect to 
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being friends, are really their worst ene- 
mies. The less they have to do with such 
friends the better will it be for themselves. 


THE FREE-PASS SYSTEM. 


THE second section of the Inter-State 
Commerce Law, does not in express terms 
but it does by necessary implication, abol- 
ish the free-pass system in respect to all 
railroads to which the law is applicable. 
The section makes it unlawful for any 





| common carrier, subject to the provisions 


the carriage of freight, and that each com- | 


pany acts separately and for itself only in | jike and contemporaneous service, under 


the transportation business. 
Judge Deady, in the light of these facts, 


| held that the Inter-State Commerce Act of 





| law of Congress. 
Act of | 





Congress has no application to the Oregon 
and California Railroad Company. The 
railroad lies wholly in the state of Oregon, 
and carries goods to Portland from various 
points in the state, and from Portland to 
these points; and, although these goods 
may be shipped from Portland to San 
Francisco, or from San Francisco to Port- 
land, still this transportation, in part by 
railway and in part by water, is not ‘‘ un- 
der a common control, management or 
arrangement,” and hence, so far as the 
Oregan and California Railroad Company 
is concerned, not within the terms of the 
Inter-State Commerce Act of Congress. 
The decision is technical in its character, 
and results from a strict reading of the 
The decision holds the 
Inter-State Commerce Act strictly to the 
language used in it, and, undoubtedly, 
makes a hole in the act itself. Other holes 
are quite likely to be made in this act be- 
fore the courts get through with it. 
a 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 


TuE Evening Post, of this city, gives the 
substance of a detailed statement made by 
the Philadelphia Ledger, in reference to 
the results of strikes and lockouts in Phila- 
delphia during the period of nine months, 
beginning with July 1st, 1886, and ending 
with February 1st, 1887. 

It appears, from this statement that 
there were in all 108 strikes; that in seven- 
teen instances the employés were dis- 
charged in consequence of strikes, or of 
wage or shop difficulties; that nineteen of 
these strikes were successful in gaining 
the end sought; that six of them were sat- 
factorily settled; that twenty-one of them 
were compromised; and that sixty of them 
were total failures. Forty of them were 
for higher wages, and some twenty of 
them were against a reduction of wages. 
Twenty-five of them were by organized 
workingmen against others whose dis- 
charge they demanded. The whole num- 
ber of persons thrown out of employment 
by these strikes was 18,123, and their loss 
in wages, that would otherwise have been 
earned and received, is set down at $1,221,- 
750. In twenty-two of the strikes none 
of the strikers recovered their old places; 
and in about fifty of the strikes only a 
portion of the strikers were taken back by 
their former employers. 

There were also eleven lockouts by em- 
ployers during the same period, of which 
four were successful, either in obtaining 
new hands, or compelling the old hands 
to accept employment upon their terms, 
while five were compromised, and two are 
still pending. 

The lesson taught by these figures, es- 
pecially in relation to the strikes which 
have occurred in Philadelphia during the 
period in question, is simply the average 
lesson taught by all the strikes in this 
country fora series of years. While the 
strikers in a comparatively small number 
of cases have succeeded in forcing compli- 
ance with their demands, at no inconsid- 
erable sacrifice to themselves, the general 
rule is that they have made a total failure 
to secure their ends, with huge losses in 
the way of wages. Millions upon millions 
of dollars have thus been lost within the 
last twelve months. The wonder is that 
workingmen have not long since seen the 
folly of submitting their liberty to the ar- 
bitrary dictation of walking delegates and 
labor ‘‘ bosses,” who, under the disguise of 








of the law, to charge or receive from any 
person or persons a greater or less com- 
pensation for any service rendered in the 
transportation of passengers than it 
charges or receives from any other person 
or persons for doing for him or them a 


substantially similar circumstances and 
conditions. This is inconsistent with the 
system of giving free passes to certain per- 
sons, and hence abolishes the system. 
The twenty-second section of the same 
law, so far qualifies this prohibition as to 
allow railroads to give free carriage to 
their own officers and employés, and to 
permit the principal officers of a railroad 
company to exchange passes or tickets 
with another company for its officers and 
employés. The free-pass system is, with 
this exception, prohibited under the new 
law. 

The system had by railroad companies 
been carried to an extent which involved 
a very considerable loss to these companies. 
President Adams, of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company, has expressed the 
opinion that the abolition of this system 
will add to the receipts of his road each 
year not less than $700,000. The Burling- 
ton road will, as is estimated by a director, 
gain not less than $200,000 each year, and 
the gain of the St. Paul road is set down 
by another director at about $300,000. 
This director says that at least twenty per 
cent. of the passenger transportations of 
the St. Paul road has been on the basis of 
the free-pass system, and thinks that full 
forty per cent. of this free transportation 
will be retained at the regular rates. There 
are some roads at the West, on which, at 
certain seasons of the year, one-half of 
the passenger transportation has belonged 
to the category of deadheads, paying ab- 
solutely nothing for their passage, and, 
hence, in this respect, traveling at the ex- 
pense of the stockholders. 

These dead-heads have usually been men 
of considerable standing in the communi- 
ty—distinguished lawyers, judges of 
courts, newspaper editors, rich men, mem- 
bers of Congress and of state legislatures, 
prominent politicians, and others whose 
favor it would pay to court; and railroad 
companies, on the principle of ‘ You 
tickle me, and I'll tickle you,” have prac- 
ticed a system of virtual bribery under the 
free-pass system, as a matter of selfish pol- 
icy. Whatever may have been the motive, 
Congress has done well in abolishing the 
system, and giving to every one who trav 
els on a railroad, the opportunity of paying 
his passage at the usual rate. 
re 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE local money market has com- 
menced to reflect the increasing supply of 
loanable funds seeking employment in 
mercantile and speculative ways, and bor- 
rowers that have good collateral have no 
difficulty in securing their wants at lower 
rates of interest than have ruled for sev- 
eral weeks. The rates of domestic Ex- 
change on New York at the principal 
Western centers show that the demand 
for funds in that direction has about 
ceased. The payments by the Treasury 
last week were in excess of its receipts, 
and the condition of the banks is such 
that close conservatism is no longer neces- 
sary, as shown by the heavy increase in 
loans, and that from this point onward 
the surplus reserve will begin to increase. 
Call loans at the Stock Exchange and 
bankers’ balances have been available at 
3@6 per cent., the closing rate yesterday 
being 5 per cent. Commercial paper has 
been in moderate request with fair offer- 
ings, city banks showing more disposition 
to buy; but out-of-town banks are the 
principal buyers. First-class indorsed bills, 
with sixty or ninety days to run, have 
been taken at 5}@6 per cent. discount, 








four months at 6@6}, and good single- 
named paper at 6@7. 
STOCK MARKET. 

Conflicting influences have controlled 
the dealings of the stock market through- 
out the week, and there has been a good 
deal of unevenness and irregularity dis- 
played. There has been active buying on 
foreign account, a good local demand for 
such stocks as Manhattan, Omaha, West- 
ern Union, Louisville and Nashville, St. 
Louis and San Francisco, New York and 
New England, each of which have ruled 
strong and buoyant, but on the other hand 
realizing sales and efforts to bring about a 
reaction on the part of prominent bears 
has in some Cegree neutralized the strong 
under current that has prevailed and 
caused a decline from the highest point in 
the value of several of the more prominent 
stocks. The leading operators appear to 
be in favor of a reaction that will afford 
them an opportunity to acquire cheap 
stocks, but the undertone of the market 
is generally strong. The following are the 
highest, lowest and closing quotations for 
the week. 
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Southern Pacitic... 

St. L., Ark. & Tex... 

St. Jo. & G.I........ 

Tenn. Coal & I...... 

Tol. & O. C. pf..... 

§Texas Pacific.... 

Union Pachfic..........cccssese 
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W., St. L. & P.......0- 


Wheeling & L. E 
* Full assessment paid. 
sessment paid. 


+ Assented. + Second As- 


U. S. BONDS. 
Government bonds were inactive, there 
being but little demand therefor. 


THE SUDEP ENDER. 








** Fifth f ROX And yet its report last 
week Shows it to be a “very big con- 
cern,” with net deposits amounting ot 


Eo iarafnecs aawit AS, HATCH & CO, 


Go ah 
The attention of our readers who desire | 
valuable investments is called to the ad- 


| vertisement of Messrs. Morton, Bliss &Com- 


| tion has resulted in a considerable con- 


| notes, the deficienc 


Prices, | 


however, were firm. The following are | 


the closing quotations : 
Bid. 
4l4s, 1891, Registered....... ........... 10 = «110% 
8, 1891, Coupon... 
4s, 1907, Registered 
4s, 1907, Coupon........... 
Three Per cents 





BANK STATEMENT. 
The statement of the New York City 
Associated Banks, issued on Saturday last, 
showed an increase in the reserve of 
$373,075. The surplus now amounts to 
$4,488,650. The changes in the averages 


| added to the issue of gold certificates, 


showed a decrease in loans of $2,355,200, a | 
decrease in specie of $1,720,100, an in- | 
crease in legal tenders of $1,927,800, a de- | 


For INVESTORS. 


crease in net deposits of $661,500, and an 
increase in circulation of $49,500. 
BANK STOCKS. 
The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares : 

















Bid. Asked. Bid, Asked. 

America.... 175 3 17 Mechanics’......170 172 
American Ex 5 5 
Butch’s &Drov! 8. 134 _— 
Broadway........ 273 

Chase........ 71 od 
c ommerce .. 1804¢|M 
Corn Exchange. a = i 
Chemical . é _ asens.. 
Central Navi. --12T 124 ‘Ne 
Continental......125 — 
Cit 5 

220 


— 


BIT i td dda ere 








Unit'dSiates Nat.: es — 


Madison Square. 102 tas 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


The Foreign Exchange market was with- | 
out special activity. The scarcity of com- | 


mercial bills and the continued low rate 
for money in London kept the market 
firm. On Monday the posted rates for 
Sterling were advanced 4 cent on the 
pound, to $4.86} for 60-day bills, 


and | 


$4.88} for demand. On Saturday actual | 


business was done at $4.853@$4.86 for 60- 
day bills, $4.874@$4.87% for demand, 
$4.873@$4.88 for cable transfers, and 
$4.84} @$4.84% for commercial bills. Con- 
tinental was quiet. Francs were quoted 
5.20% for long, and 5.184 for short; Reichs- 
marks at 95£ and 954, and Guilders at 401 
and 408. 
FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

The late returns from our railroads indi- 
cate a healthy growth of business, with no 
material increase in expenses. 

The banks in this city never were doing 
a more profitable business than at the 
present time, and hence the stead 
vance in quoted sales of all their shares, 
with hardly a single exception. 

Our retail dry 
New York and 1 in fine interior of the coun- 
try in all directions, are now doing a very 
active and healthy trade. 

The last weekly statement of our city 
banks shows, in their Clearing House re- 
turns, the following changes: 
Increase of reserve................ 


Cleeene’ for week — April 
_ Rs Se a te $764,851,991 33 


ad- | 


goods merchants, both in | 


$373,075 00 | 


6: 


iL REE REPEAL eee 659,268,800 49 
Balances + * week ending April | 
et RRC eaten Rete $4,587,744 18 | 
Balances for week ending April 

De rancaiiahtice tie saerdes stad 26,136,981 96 | 


Clearings this day, April 16th, 1887 
Balances this day, April 16th, "1887. 

The smallest bank in New York, as far 

as capital is concerned ($100,000), is the 


128,722,598 87 
5,645,051 70 


pany in our financial advertising columns, 
who offer $5,000,000 First ety e 5 per 
cent. 40-year Gold Bonds of the inneapo- 
lis, Saulte Ste. Marie and Atlantic Railway 
Compan From the fact that Messrs. 
Morton, Bliss & Company offer these bonds 
we have no doubt that they will be taken | 
very eagerly. 
While the redemption of three per cent. 

bonds which were used by national banks | 
to deposit as security against their circula- 


traction of the currency, by the with- | 
drawal of a large amount of national bank- 

has been made good | 
by the issue of small denomination silver | 
notes, which has been in progress since 
lastautumn. Up to April ist the Treasury 
Department has paid out $10,980,000 in 
one-dollar notes, $6,680,000 twos, and 
$4,360,000 fives, or in all $22, 020,000. Dur- 
ing the same time the issue of silver cer- 
tificates under the old law amounted to 
$24,301,500, about $22,278,000 has been 


$2,059,837 to the legal tenders outstanding, 
and $2,502,193 to the standard dollars. As 
the reduction in bank-notes has been 
$20,250,271, the actual expansion of circu- 
lation, exclusive of gold, has been over 
$52,900,000 in about eight months. 

The redemptions of trade dollars 
throughout the country thus far have 
only reached the aggregate of $38,875,000. 
The Treasury offici 
tion as confirming their estimate that the 
total redemptions will not exceed $8,000,- 
000, if they reach so —_ an amount. 








UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request cither personally 


|} or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK FRILADELEHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHAN: 
Execute orders for all Investment le 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland. me Continent, Austra- 
lia and West Indies. 


Issie Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 
BETW rex ae COUNTRY, EpRore AND BRIT- 

i AND DANISH WEST INDIES 


BROWN, "SHIPLEY & CO., London and Liverpool. 


United States Government Financial Agents, in | 


England. 


PRIME INVESTMENT BONDS, 


Payable in New York IN COLD 


¥OR FULL PARTICULARS CALL OR ADDRESS 


CHRYSTIE & JANNEY, 


BANKERS, 23 AND 25 NASSAU St., N. Y. 


GOOD OPENING 
For a Bank of $20,000 or $25,000, and for a Hardware 
vad 4 $8,000 or $10.00. For all information fork. to 
K. K. office of THE of THE INDEPENDENT. New Yor! 


my NET 


ourhome. 2th 
No in- 








in Aee es 
pea ratte oN 








ESTABLISHED IN 1866, 


We offer ABSOLU TE SECU- 
Bits. CA — roved yarom, peer. 


SAFE 
AS GOV'T wif sist fibre iernd Pas 
BONDS, fect ess, honaned’ oe 


state, and without the loss of a dollar. a eapionel 
German-American Bank, St. Paul; Ca) ‘apital $2,000,000. 
For other references and particulars, dress 


HODGSON & PARTRIDGE, St. Paul, Minn, 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
t | % FARM LOANS 


and Wheat region in in 000 
annually. They have ‘can settled rm 80 years, so 
that improvements are = advunc 


e loan, 000.0 
laced near ‘4, 0 0.000 wi 
Write for 


ites. O 40 
Mii watiticulars tod DICKINSON & CO., Rich- 
mond, Ind, 





accept this indica- | 











| vestors, who look tirst for safety rather than a high 


| investigation before inv eating. elsewhere ; they can be 
| e “9 44° at the Chemical 





(605) ‘i 











BANKERS, _ 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealersin UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities. | 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS 
bought and sold on commission at the New | 
York Stock Exchange, or in the open mar- | 
ket, | 
Active stocks and bonds listed at the New | 
York Stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin, } 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other | 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES | 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET, 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances, 


Gy = mirenesT a 

Vis-C t | 
JARVIS-CONKLIN * | 
ES 4 a So arm 


KANSAS CITY, ie 

Capital Paid-up 

bentures secured by first mort 

real estate held by the Mercantile ust Co. ‘New. York, 
Call at Office or write for Rpout ars. 

ROLAND R.CONK LIN, Eq’tble Bld’g, N.Y. City. 


i 
} 


| 


$5,000,000 | 
MINNEAPOLIS, | 
SAULT STE. MARIE 


AND 


ATLANTIC RAILWAY 


First Mortgage 
5 PER CENT. 
40-Year{Gold Bonds, 
Issued at the rate of $20,000 per mile 
of Completed and Fully Equipped Road. 


COUPONS PAYABLE IN LONDON OR 
NEW YORK. 
ON JANUARY 18ST AND JULY 18ST. 





The undersigned are authorized to receive subscrip- 
tions for the above bonds until April 2Ist at 92 1-2 
per cent, payable as follows: 

$ 50 per bond on application. 





100 “ “ onallotment. 
75 “ “ ondelivery of bonds. 
$925 


Allotment will be made as soon as practicable after | 
April 21st, and in case a less amount is allotted than | 
applied for the balance of deposit will be credited in | 
the final settlement. The bonds will be eady for de- 
livery on September Ist, and will bear interest from 
July Ist, 1887. } 

A simultaneous issue of these bonds is made by | 
MESSRS, MORTON, ROSE & CO,, London, | 

Copies of prospectus with map, can be had on appli- | 
cation. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 


28 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
| 
| 





ca. ne Bevent and — an. - E interest, Pa in 
Gold Coin at the Chemical National Bank, 

where the Bonds are well k 
most desirable securities offe 
ing secured by first mortgage upon Real Estate in Towa 
and Nebraska, worth about three times the amount 
loaned, and steadily increasing in value. Prudent in- 


rate of interest, should give these debentures a careful 


‘ational Bank x Morton, 
iss & Co.,and H. Dewing & Son, New York oe | 
a H. Smit ith, No. 29 Tremont Temple, Boston; J 
Walker, South Berwick, Me 1. Payson 'k Co., | 
Portland, Me ee nyder, Manchester, N. H.; L: 
D.San ford, B dgeport, eens ay Southworth, Geneva, 
La ampeee & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
For fuller information a3 spy to either of the "above, 
or address the ice, Des Moines, lowa. Cor- 
respondence Solicited. 
JOHN M, OWENS, H. A. COFFIN, 
Prest. Treas, 
~_ 


F, E, TROWBRIDGE, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 
Nos. 3 and 5 Broad or 29 Wall Streets, | % 
(BRANCH OFFICE, 200 BROADWAY, N. Y.) | 
Member of the New York Stock Exchange, Die ctor | 
of the.Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, Ameri- 
can ees Bank, American Safe Deposit Company, 
ete., 
Sccurities bought and sold on commission, for cash | 
or on Margin. All in mw Ae J gratuitously responded 





| to. Correspondence solicited 





North River Bank 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, | 


OORNER GREENWICH AND DEY STS. 
Securities and Valuables Deposited 
for Safe Keeping. 


SAFES TO RENT FROM $8 UPWARD. 
the Bank. open from9A. M.to 5 P. M. Entrance through 


“SOLID AN PER CENT. 








Per annum, first mort- gages on productive Real 
Fatate, > TrOvV- ed by Tocoma National 
Pesponuden a oe — EAST AND WEST. Cor- 


"*Radress ALLEN C. “MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


| S. M. BUCKINGHAM, 


United States Trust Co. 


NO. 49. WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for money paid 


| intocourt, and is authorized to act as guardian of 


trustee. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 


| the whole time they may remain with the company. 


Executors, administretors, or trustees of estates, and 
females unaccustomed to the transaction of business, 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, will 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 

WM. H. MACY. Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President. 
TRUSTEES: 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 
S. B. CHITTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
Gro. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLIss, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHAS. S, SMITH, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
HeNRY E. LAWRENCE, ALEXANDER E. ORR. 

HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 

Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary, 
rf 
| 127 5 


FIRST LIEN at Mortgage Bank, Ipswich, 
siding near you for whom it has made investment. 


Dakota. Send for a list of gentlemen re- 
SARE oy 
Loans on choice Pakesn Farins in the Red 


72 =. 
yA INVESTMENT. 

River and Goose River Valleys, worth three 
to six times the amount of loan, 
tablished 1881. No investor ever had to pay taxes, 
wait for interest, ortake land, Farm ye for sale 


to settlers and ‘others. Best of references. 
spondence solicited. 


THE GOOSE RIVER BANK. 
(N. K. mane ee & CO.) 


S. EDWARDS, Cashier. 
Mayville, Traill Co., babes. 


RAraime HOUSEO . 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
13 AND 15 BROAD ST. 
(Opposite N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 
Snterent allowed on deposit subject to check on de- 
Orders executed for Stocks, Bonds, om, ag 


sions, and Petroleum for investment or 
Private wire to Chicago, Boston, and Philad elphia, 


FARM 
% LOANS 


HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 


Bankers, DENVER, COLO., 
Offer to investors choice, well selected loans on im- 


DAN. H. ARNOLD, 
TEOMAS SLOCOMB, 
CHARLES E. BILL, 
WILSON G. HUNT, 
WILLIAM H. Macy, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low, 

Wa. W. PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 
JOHN A. STEWART, 





| proved farms worth three - tive times the amount of 


the loan. Interest 8 per cen’ 


payable gomt-aneeeny 
by coupons. ected 


Interest and potccieal coll 


mitted by us without charge. 


All loans receive our careful personal super- 
vision, Ail titles approved Ld our attorn iy” 

Seven per cent. loans on choice Le 0 ity prop- 
erty. County and School Bonds for sa 

Parties wishing to make inv: tg ‘can send the 

money direct to the Bank of North America, New 
York, for our credit. wee: bed Sertouass. 

Highest references east a 

HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 

Bankers, Denver, Colo, 


NV ES Through the 
and Reliab 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE t0. 
F. M. PERKINS, | AWRENCE, KAN. “gicoete 
PAID UP CAPITAL, $250,000. 


The Choicest Ist Mortgage Farm Loans, also the 


*s Ten Year mtures, based upon ie 





forms and full information. Braneb Offices tn N.Y. 
Albany. N.Y.Office, 187 B'way.C.C. Hine & 


Per Cent. . Guaranteed, ‘Conservative In- 
ee in First Mortgage Farm Loans 


in Minnesota and Dakota, with principal 94 and oe 


terest Guaranteed. Comm menced busine: 
180, and incorporated in 1884, with a paid-u  caat- 
tal of 50,000 to do a general banking and invest- 


ment business, and have invested over $1 000. 


ee 
| for Eastern banks and individuals ane loss. 


counties containing 13,582 farmers and 1 iver Vall of 
more 


| improved land, and a population of £3,342—1 


then any other six counties in the Territory. Bonds 
and Warrants forsale. Write — forms, m ape, in 
formation and references. DAKOTA INVESTS NT 
COMPANY, Grand Forks, Dakots 

8 lo- 


6%lo. ‘To. 
The American eiris Company, of 


Emmeisburg, Iowa, inc 
capita’ ot S600 


ars, 
loans, deposited wich the Wercsnnilo Rare om 
N. Y. italso issues Demand Certitica tes of De 
at 5 per ou. interest. Write for pamphlet and Tae 
ences, 

E. S., Ormsby. Pres., Emmettsburg, Iowa, 


AL. ‘Sonn V.-Pr., 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


% FARM LOANS. 


REFERENCES: Rev. Wm. L. Gage, D.D., 
Hartford, Conn.; M. E. Gates, Ph.D., Se ht Pres’t 
Rutger’s College, New Brunswick mpor- 
ters’ and Traders’ Nat’l B’k., N. ye Fist Nat'l 

B’k St. Paul; THE INDEPENDENT, N. Y. ‘Twelve years 

in the business. Teachers and Ministers can DOUBLE 
their yearly income by investing their savings with 

me. Ail are pleased with my loans and manner of do- 

ing business. Circular and new map of Dakota sent 
FREE to any who have funds to loan. Address 

GATES, Pres’t. Merchants’ Bank, Grand Forks, D. T. 
(Mention this paper.) 


'W. S. LAWSON & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


49 Exchange Place, New York, 
14 Exchange Place, Boston, 
Members of the New Yor:, Philadelphia and Boston 
Stock Exchanges. 
Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Provisions and Miscellaneous 
Securities bought and sold on commission, for cash or 
on margin. Market letter epee upon application. 


Investment securities a specialty 
Private Wires to Chicago, Boston and Phfladelphia. 
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Commercial. 
SHAM BUTTER. 


THe Court of Appeals of this state, in 
the case“of The People vs. Lipman Arens- 


berg, recently decided, has sustained the | 


constitutionality of the seventh section of 
the law enacted in _1885, intended to for- 
bid the manufacture and sale of sham but- 
ter; and also sustained the judgment of 
the court below against Arensberg, under 
this section. Judge Rapallo, in stating 
the opinion of the court, said that the law 
forbids : 

‘The manufacture out of any animal 
fat or animal or vegetable oils, not produced 
from unadulterated milk, or cream irom the 
any product in imitation or 
of nat- 


same, of 
blance, or designed to take the place, 
ural butter produced from milk,” etc. 

“Mixing, compounding with, or adding 
to, milk, cream or butter, any acids or other 
deleterious substances, or animal fats, etc., 
with design or intent to produce any article 
in imitation or semblance of natural but- 
ter.”’ 

8. “Selling, or keeping, or offering for 
sale, any article manufactured in violation 
of the provisions of the section.-~ 

The provisions of this section, as stated 
by Judge Rapallo, differ from those of the 
sixth section of the law of 1884,which, in 
in the case of The People vs. Marx, 
by the same court held to be unconstitu- 
tional. The legislature instructed by the 
decision of the court in the case of Marx, 
in 1885, enacted a law in regard to sham 
butter, not exposed to the objections male 
by the court to the previous law. 

The object of the legislature, 


were 


as clearly 
disclosed in the language of the later act, 
is to put an end to the manufacture and 
sale of sham butter, so disguised in its ap- 
pearance as to look like the genuine arti- 
cle, and thus involve a deception and 
fraud perpetrated upon the people, while 
securing large profits to the manufactur- 


ers and sellers; and, at the same time, se- 


riously damaging the legitimate dairy 
business. This fraud had become a grave 


public evil, and it was high time that the 
legislature took the proper measures to 
banish it from the If the law of 
1885 shall prove insufficient for this pur- 


state. 


pose, then let it be so amended as to gain 
the end. 

The subject is properly one for state leg- 
islation, rather than that of Congress. We 
never had much confidence that the recent 
act of Congress on this subject, in the ex- 
ercise of its taxing-power, would of itself 
Such seems 

as the law 


meet the wants of the case. 
to have been the result, so far 
has been tested. 

esas 


DRY GOODS. 


Every department of the dry 
trade has been characterized by quietude 
throughout the past week, and all the buy- 
ersthat are upon the market apparently 


goods 


are waiting for new developments in re- 
spect to the solution of the problems that 
the new railroad law has brought into ex- 
istence; while many are awaiting the open- 
ing of the canals before shipping their 
The prevailing lull that is being ex- 
perienced is without any material influence 
upon prices, which are steadily held, owing 
to the consumption of goods having closely 
absorbed available supplies, and there be- 
ing no accumulated stocks, there 
pressure to sell, as the relations of supply 
and demand have been maintained upona 
healthy and satisfactory basis. The feel- 
ing of confidence that has been established 
as to the future remains unimpaired, anda 
renewal of activity is expected as soon as 


goods. 


is no 


the trade has become adjusted to the new 
condition of affairs. The demand at first 
hands throughout the week was light and 
irregular, and orders from interior markets 
were neither numerous nor important in 
aggregate amount. The jobbing trade was 
only moderate, yet a fair business was done 
in some kinds of department goods, and 
prints and domestics were in steady though 
limited request. Print cloths are easier at 
some of the manufacturing centers, but 
other staple cotton goods are firmly held by 
agents because of the small stocks on hand 
and the late sharp advance in raw cotton. 
Fall goods, as dress fabrics, wool hosiery, 
heavy shirts and drawers, etc., are meeting 
with a fair share of attention from large 


THE 


+ buyers, but transactions in this connection 


seim- 





are almost wholly restricted to placing or- 
ders for later delivery. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODS, 


INDEFENDENT. 


The demand for cotton goods was com- | 


paratively light during the week, and most 
of the distribution was on account of back 
orders. Brown sheetings continue well 
sold up, and while jobbers are operating 


sparingly at present, certain makes are in | 


good demand by converters and calico 
printers. 
request and firm in price. Bleached shirt- 
ings, cambrics and wide sheetings are in 
light demand, as are corset jeans and sat- 
eens, but desirable makes are well sold up 
and steady. Cotton flannels are largely 
sold ahead and firm at the lately advanced 
quotations. Denims, cheviots, tickings, 


Drills and ducks are in moderate | 


checks, stripes and other colored cottons | 


are moving steadily, and many popular 
makes continue under the control of orders. 
White goods are in irregular demand at 
first hands, and fairly active in jobbing cir- 
Agents report a fair demand for 
dress ginghams, and staple checks and fan- 
cies are in good request and very light sup- 
ply. Fancy ‘‘crinkles” are in irregular 
demand, and cream ‘crinkles” are more 
or less quiet at present. Fancy wash goods 
as tufted stripes, corded effects, jacquards, 


cles. 


etamines and other novelties are moving | 


steadily from first hands. Jobbers are doing 
a very fair business in the above fabrics, 
and desirable makes are steadily 


held. | 


There was a light re-order demand for sea- | 


sonable dress fabrics by package buyers, 
and considerable sales of all-wool 


cash- | 


meres, serges, plain and fancy worsteds | 


and fancy cotton goods were reported by 
leading jobbers. 
well in hand, as a rule, and popular makes 
are steadily held by the mill agents. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


Stocks of dress goods are | 


There was no new feature in the market | 


for men’s wear woolens. 
continues comparatively light, and in the 
movement in delivery on back orders the 
experience is somewhat variable, with here 
and there some modification made by buy- 
ers. Women’s wear woolensare devoid of 
special feature; spot trade is moderate, ex- 
cept in jobbing circles, and nothing out of 
the usual course is noted in the way of or- 
ders for dress fabrics or cloakings for fu- 
ture delivery. Plain Jersey cloths and 
stockinette move off in a satisfactory man- 
ner, but boucle Jersey is still very slow. 
Inquiries on flannels and blankets are 
noted, but buyers seem rather indifferent 
about placing orders. Kentucky jeans are 
quite firm and in good position, but quiet 
just as far as new business is con- 
cerned, There was a comparatively light 
demand at first hands for cotton hosiery 
and spring underwear, but a fair number 
of orders for wool hose and _ half-hose, hea- 
vy shirts and drawers and cardigan jack- 
ets were received through salesmen travel- 
the Western and near-by states. 
The jobbing trade was rather quiet, but a 
fair supplementary demand is expected 
shortly, 
ally nearing the replenishing point. 


now 


ing in 


FOREIGN GOODS. 

There is little or no change in the char- 
acter of business in any line of imported 
fabrics. Purchases of goods adapted for 
the current season trade, are, as a matter 
of fact, wholly of a hand-to-mouth charac- 


New business | 


because retailers stocks are gradu- | 


ter, andin some quarters disappointment | 
is expressed with respect to the run of or- 


Piece dyed wool dress fabrics of the 
popular shades, some of the more attract- 
ive novelties in mild effects, and ribbons 
generally remain very steady in value, but, 


ders. 


as a rule, the competition on other goods 


is such asto keep prices rather unsettled. 
In some quarters the orders for wool dress 
fabrics for fall trade are reported as quite 
satisfactory in volume, but the experience 


does not appear uniform, and in not a few | 


instances the business laid out falls short 
of that which was in hand at the corre- 
sponding date last year. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1, 1887, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
last year: 


For the week. 1887. 1886. 
Entered at the port... 2,456,895 $1,585,064 
Thrown on market... . 2,462,001 1,554,448 


Since Jan. Ist. 
Entered at the port... 
Thrown on market..., 


42,190,155 88,224,989 
42,684,172 38,588,161 


WEEKLY DRY Goons QUOTATIONS. 
MONDAY EVENING, April 18th, 1887. 


PRINTS. 
Albion. —@5\% ; Lowell..... oe..-. —@AK 
Allen’s Fancy.. - —@5% | Manchester.. “<i ae | n 
American....... —@5 Merrimack.. ab 2 7 


[April 21, 1887. 


























Arnold’s......... 514@6 Pacific Fancy.. 6 
eee et. ae ; ( oo ew 8. iia —@ 
Jonestoya. ..... Simpson's soli i 
Dunnell’ sFancyoWos black.......... 6 have just opened a large and 
Garner & Co.'s _ Victoria solids. .434@5 z 
potcel River.... —@s Wash’ gua Ter, o. unusually attractive importa- 
SDs + scene en . 
Hermaeyraney — —@A% Wav rly shirt’ 38 —@— tion of fresh 
Hartel’s Fancy. —@5}g. Windsor Fancy.544@6 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag.. ....744@74% ; Park Mills...... —@9 
Bates’ staple... 7 @7%4 | Renfrew........ —@sg 
Berkshire... .... HOO | White en'h's, 
Granite...... ... Co., staple .. @7%4 
Lancaster....... mais | Whittenton.. nails | 
Manchester..... | York Fancy .. 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Ag’wam,F.36— @— _ , La’ r “nce, LL36 74 534 
Allendale. 74124013 | XX36 4@ 614 
3 4 @15 | XXX 
+ 9416 @lT | 
Arye A356 64@ 7 
' 


G3— @ og 
™ ke 6 @6 
Atlantic, A.36 64@ 7 | 


MATTINGS, 


including some of the most 
ae i403 | novel and curious designs 
Siand’s san os and colorings. 





Piedmont. ..36 64@ 
ig 


4.136 6ig@ 6% | M’sticRivers6 54a 6 | : 
- BB ae @ 94 | Nashua, E40 Thao 13% | Intending purchasers are 
“ 363— @ “ 8 ‘ 
“ LL. — ot “ 0:3) "a 8 | recommended to make early 
te @ 6 “ @ | . 
Bedford, R.30 aga $4 | Ne m’ket,G 36 54@ ot | selections. 
Boott, FF...33 4@ 7 B.36 5 @ Big | 
dex 71% “ N36 5Ke BM | 
“ M28 64@ 4)“ DD 5 @ 3 | 
“  sterl’g5 4@ acific, Ex..36— @ & 
Broadway. .56 5 @ 54 H. ..36 @ 634 
SonaaWa 8 8 Bf erreurs Os 2 | Broadway, {8th and {9th Streets, 
“4 538 — 5% | é 4@, 
“ G.30— @54| “ 0.33 Bie@ 54 | NEW YORK. 
“ Di 2%— @5 | “ N80 54@ 5 
Continen'IG36 O4@ 0%! “ EL IBg@ltis | 
D.40 T4@™%}| “ 8414 @le® | nn = 
Dwight, X..305 @54| “ |9416 @i8s | ESTABLISHED 1840. 
« 'Y.38 5Y4@ 5 “ 10418 @20 | 
“ 2° "58 5@ 6 “ "11-420 @z | » | 
Enterprise. 36 B40 5 5% | | Pequot, ‘. = 5 7 4 
[ixeter, A...36 534@ 6 T@ 8 
S733 tae | «OO 
First Prize..36 — @ 64 
| 


Gre’tFalls,J36 54@ 6 





Pocasset, E.40 74@ 7 
gee 36 Blea 6% | C36 64@ 64 Cor. 19th St. & 8th Ave., 
Ind’ nHe’ “Ae 64@ 7% | * 0.33— @ 544 NEW YORK CITY. 
« eo sli Bek: AA. 2 Oe oy “ay BEBE, GREAT WESTSIDE EMPORIUM. | 
Indian Orehrd ms ae. ivy — @ 9 } SINESS IN THE SAME LOCALITY FOR 
te _ 2. | bearers 8— @13% . 
« EE B— @6 | 60000000 sis ais! HALF A CENTURY. 
pe eal 86 C4@ #8 | Me eeeeeeee a rt rO OUT-OF-Tt SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS, 
“ “Yard- | W'eh’s'tt, A366 TO OUT OF-TOWN RES IDENTS. 
stick"36— @6 | 5340 6 | SAVE PERC ‘ENT. AND BUY YOUR GOODS OF 
Laconia. . 4 — Quis | Wamsutta. 40 41) OUR OLD AND WELL-KNOWN HOUSE. PERFECT 
i Be. 919 @20 SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
6 +i— a “ 7930 @22 q af A . 
en ten itd ay | Be avs. Special This Week. 
angley, —- @ ” @37 > Pala = 
BAM hy) 08 eae CARPETS. 
~27— @ 4% ESA CN RP ES ae. BEST QUALITY $1.15. TAP- 
American.... 744@ | Hamilton .... a } y JETS. FEL J STS sees 
aeeens-<-- Fi @ 914 | Otis, BB...... 8 ¢ M4 Pf. + IMPORTED  DAGHESTAN RU 
Boston — @7 segs. 6. — @l10 ao A RUGS, A ART SQUARES, CHINA MAT: 
ston... .. 64@ 7 — @9%% - 
Cini” BB 96 UPHOLSTERY. 


CORSET JEANS AND SATEENS. BRASS TRIMMED POLES,5 FT. LONG, Ste TUR- 


COMAN PORT 





Amory.... . --—- @ Hs panemnenant. He i = AIR. LAMBREQUING RAW SILKS, rite 
Androscoggin — @ 6% | Laconia.. — @&% | JUTES, ETC. LINEN AND DADO SHADES FO 
ease Ye — @ i aw rence..... — | ORDER 

Clarendon....— @ arr ansett. — “ 6% | U | J 

Conestoga.... 54@6 | Naumk’g sat. 7 4 F RNIT RE. 


Hallowell..... — @6 


Ro te rel —. Me baie PARLOR SUITES! PIECES RAW SILK TRIMMED 





Indian Orch’d— @ 5% | Roc @ Ww ITH SILK FLU SH, § 35, $40 UP UPWARD. BEDROOM 
SUITES, PA PIECES, Mets BEDROOM 
SU UITES ANTIQUE OAK. 8 PIECES, $22.50. DINING 

IRS ROCKING CHAIRS | 8c. BE 


LOUNGES $7.50. FANCY TABLES, CHAIRS, EAS- 
ae CABINETS, ETC. MIRRORS, BEDDING, ETC., 


Mail Orders promptly attended to. 
SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES AND SPECIAL BAR- 
GAINS FOR OUT-OF-TOWN PURCHASERS. 


CARPETS 


THE MOST COMPLETE AND ELEGANT LINE OF 





NOVELTIES IN WILTONS, GOBELINS, Mo- OWEN JONES’ SONS, 
QUETTES. VELVETS, BRUSSELS, ETC., IN EX- 19th Street, Cor. Sth Ave, 
CLUSIVE STYLES, EVER OFFERED TO THE | 
PUBLIC, ALL AT EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE 
PRICES. 9, MILLION 
worn during 
VELVETS. the past sx 
years, ~- 
1,000 PIECES ENTIRELY NEW DESIGNS AND | 


This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 


1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 


EQUAL TO THE ORIGINAL ENGLISH VELVETS, 
AT ABOUT ONE-HALF THEIR ACTUAL WORTH. 


BODY BRUSSELS. 


30 DIFFERENT STYLES CELEBRATED ENGLISH 

MAKES, PATTERNS THAT WE SHALL NOT DU- 

PLICATE TO CLOSE OUT QUICKLY AT LES3 
THAN COST OF IMPORTATION. 


INGRAINS. 


Corsets. 
1,00 CHOICE DESIGNS, BEST EXTRA SUPER IN- 2d.—To the 
RAINS, NEW WEAVE, AT REMARKABLY AT- 
. TRACTIVE PRICES. gems que. 
ity, shape and 
MATTINGS atour Comet, 
of our Corsets, 
| combined with 
CHINA AND JAPANESE (STRAW) MATTINGS, their low 
(OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION,) IN RARE prices. 


AND NOVEL EFFECTS, STYLES NOT TO BE 
FOUND ELSEWHERE. Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 


WHITE AND RED CHECKS, FROM $5 PER ROLI | of cord. None are genuine unless 
OF 40 YARDS. “ ° on 
FINE FANCY PATTERNS, FROM $8 PER ROLL. DR. WARNER’S CORALINE 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CD, \rsstcn smorsena 


SIXTH AVE.,AND 13TH ST.,N.Y¥. | 359 Broadway. New York City, 


PROTECTION FROM LIGHTNING! 


QUIMBY’s IMPROVED SYSTEM. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by the subscriber. They are applied to 
buildings on strictly scientific principles, and during a period of fifty years have never 
failed to afford complete protection. 

Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
Successor to E. E. Quimby, 
No, 64 College Place, New York, 
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Ridley’s 
GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 


Straw Goods 


Every shape, color and qual- 


Children, 


By the Thousands. 


NO SUCH STOCK IN THIS CITY. 


Fancy Ko Ko Crown and patent Milan Rims, for both 
ladies and misses,in new and desirable shapes, in 


plain colors and combinations, at 58c., é5c., and 85c. | 


each. ‘ 
Patent Milan Hats and Bonnets, all shapes and col- 
ors at 43c., 50c., and 0c. 


Misses’ and Children’s Hats, Trimmed Chenille on | 
Crown and Brim, with Ribbons, all colors, 59c., 75c. | 


$1.10. 
Fancy Lace Straw Bonnets, in Swiss, Italian, Nea- 
politan and Bead combinations, 46c., 63c., 89c., $1.45. 


Misses’ Hats elaborately Trimmed, with Slik Rib- | 


bons, Velvet on Crown and under Brim, and Bunch of 
Tips, $2.98. 


Millinery Parlor. 


Handsomely, if not extravagantly, furnished, and con- | 


taining fully 


TWO THOUSAND 


Differently Trimmed Hats and Bonnets. 

Infants Embroidered Lace, Silk, Crape de Chine, 
Mull and Swiss Caps in large variety. 

Children’s Colored and Embroidered Swiss Caps, 
with Lace Ruche, 24c. 


DRESS GOODS. 


ALL THE LATEST HIGH NOVELTIES 
FOR SPRING WEAR, 

Also 100 pieces, all-wool pin-head Suitings in all 
colors, at 59¢_ per y’d; elsewhere 5fc. 

150 pieces Jamestown fancy Suitings in stripes and 
checks, 224d. per y’d. 

100 Styles fancy German Plaids and fancy combina- 
tions, 49c. per y’d. 

26-inch all-wool Camel’s Hair mixtures, 49c. per y’d. 

40-inch, all-wool French Cordette in all shades, 74c. 
per y’d. 

40-inch, all-wool, French Drap d’Almo in all shades, 
S5c. per y’d. 

36-inch, all-wool Camel’s Hair mixture, 49c. per y’d. 


LINENS. | 


Unbleached, all-linen Table Damasks, 29c., 35c., 40c., 
Sic. per y’d. 

Bleached, all linen Table Damasks, 40c., 50c., 65c., 
75c., 89c., $1.00, $1.25 per y’d. 

Alllinen, cream color Table Damasks, with red 
border, 60 inches wide, 50c. per y’d; good value f5c. 

5 Linen Table Napkins, 60c., 65c., 75c., $1.00, $1.25 to 
$5.00 a dozen. 

% Linen Table Napkins, $1.30, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00 to 
$7.00 a dozen. 

500 dozen all linen, Fringed Napkins, full size with 
colored red borders, 75c. a dozen. 


750 dozen cream colored all linen Fringed Napkins. | 


Extra size with colored borders, 8c. each. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


SOLICITED AND CAREFUL ATTENTION PROM- 
ISED. 


Samples by Mail Free of Charge. 
Fashion Magazine, 


Published by us quarterly, will be found a reliable 


and useful aid to out-of-town residents in matters of | 


shopping. 
50 cents per annum or 16 cents Single Copy. 


RDWARD RIDLEY & SONS 


309, 311, 311 1-2 TO 321 GRAND ST., 


56 to 70 ALLEN, 59 to 65 ORCHARD STREET, N. Y. 








Weekly Market Review. 
WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


[For the week ending Saturday, April 16th, 1887. 





COFFEE. 
PD. smiae Sinastieiedsiabaeoakuns 26 @28 
Melia din wiih ains enna nkanin be ociahesian 22144@25 
I << - a, wccaninhamtecienaat wasted 2044@22 
EE a a cis ciradiaasaenead ough saaerel 21 @22 
Dl binctitnanukntatekeseatiaapitamivnen ds titans 6 
TEA. 

Oolong, Medium to Finest............... 18 @75 
apan, ” gO eI ES 17 @3O 
Young Hyson, ee eee 14 @70 
Hyson os ER TATA, 14 @O 
English Breakfast, “ ..........--.-- 18 @65 
MOLASSES. 

New Orleans, Choice to Fancy.......... 52 @57 

oss SE eae Per 47 @52 
Porto Rico, Ponce, Choice to Fancy ....41 @46 
7 cht cedneewnamen evi — @— 
PROVISIONS. 
PorEK 
eon ane ateh eke aie $15 25 @$5 5 
ccs tunavaccaw oil 14400 @ 14 2% 
Clear Back............ a, ie. 1653 @18 00 
Th cncacan. noeacawnnee<e @ 16 BD 
FE: 
BR oc csccceccncese 70 @ 90 
Packet, per bbl............... 100 @10 8 
MEATs: 
Smoked Se PRET Oka "Tie . 
ES ‘ 
Drees EE RES css takin 7 x 





| Fancy Cream, small 
| Fine State Factory 


ity for Ladies, Misses and | English Dairy 


FISH. 
Mackerel, Fancy, No. 1, @ bbl. (200 Ibs).... $24 00 
Codified RS 4 fs pag shee an 
ne . boxes, @ D........ 

“" Shredded, 1 Ib i oz eee ‘3 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, # D...... hance 10 
Herring, Medium, scaled, # box.......... 19 

BUTTER. 
| Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs........ oe @ R 
me Creamery, tubs.................-- 23 @ 
| Choice Dairy, tubs......0 779.1000. — @ B 
Western, ordinary to good, tubs........ 17 @ Bi 
NENT o? smseceauicesss basta treteecs eke 6b @ 16 
CHEESE. 


Pineapple, large size, 4 in case 








Pineapple, small size, 4 in case......... — @3 
Schweitzer, American, # D............ 5 
LARD. 

984 
24 
4 
Oy 
FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 

Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent. | 
| highest CR oH eel ierap S. $5 70 
| Perfection lier Process, Minn. Spring 

Wheat, highest grade..................+- 

Minn. Spring Wheat, best grade............. 

New Process, Fancy ‘Winter Wheat......... 15 | 

XX St. Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat......... 50 

Pastry White Wheat............ ....-..0-.. 


Winter Wheat, Roller Process 
pe OS 60) aaa 
| AA XX Family, Choice Winter Wheat...... 5 0) 
XX Fancy Winter Wheat................ . 
| Good Value, XX Family Winter Wheat. q 









| Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine.. .. 86 

| Superlative Graham Flour, bbls......... ... 475 

| Gapeieeve Graham Flour, cases, 12 6- 

| ME ikda: puchbeucustnd aii ienties waidicdeteiis 2 

| Corn Flour, from Southern White Corn..... 8 75 

GRAIN. 

WHEAT: 

| 8 eee $— % @$— 4 
Ungraded .. -- — RY4@ — % 
Ma seston . -— %K@ — 94 





ATS: ; 
pu SS Seer _ 
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JHE INDEPENDENT. 


“THE LARGEST, THE ABLEST, AND THE BEST RELIGIOUS AND 
LITERARY WEEKLY. 


Special Announcement. 


Arrangements have been made that justify the promise that the columns of THE INDE- 
PENDENT for the coming year will be far more interesting, instructive and attractive, in 
se | particular than ever before. 

a following is a partial list of the contributions that will appear. 
articles, 


RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL, 


BY 


F. D. HUNTINGTON, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central New York. 

A. CLEVELAND Coxe, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Western New York. 

THOMAS M. CLARK, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Rhode Island. 

HOWARD OsGoop, D.D., of Rochester, N. Y. 

Pror. WM. M. TAyLor, D.D., of Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 

A. J. GorDon, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., Church of Disciples, Unitarian, of Boston, Mass. 
W. R. HuNTINGTON, D.D., of Grace Church, New York. 

W.S. RAINSFORD, D.D., of St. George’s Church, New York. 

JoHN HALL, D.D., LL.D., of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York. 
HOWARD Grossy, D.D., Fourth Ave. Presbyterian C hurch, of New York. 
‘THEODORE L. CuYLer, D.D., LL.D., Lafayette Ave. Presbyterian Church, of Brook 


We will publish 


lyn, N. Y. 
T. T. MUNGER, D.D., of the United Congregational Church, New Haven, Conn. 
DANIEL CurrRY, D.D., LL.D., Editor Methodist Review, of New York. 
Pror. GEORGE R. Crooks, D.D., LL.D., Drew Theological Seminary. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, ———— Bishop of Africa. 
ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D.D., First es ace Church, of Cambridge, Mass. 
Pror. H. E. Jacoss, D.D., Lutheran, of Philadelphia. 
JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., of Plainfield, N. J. : 


se,  eetlenntpeaer — 38 @ a 30 cna. ‘ < me D.D., Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church, of Brook- 
Pi iskrkascecberedaaaoks 36 — 37 yn, N. X. 

BEANS: soil JouN F. Hurst, D.D., L.D., Bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church. 
NSS er Ce ee —-— @ 15 | RANDOLPH S. ‘OSTER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
rea... cieieeinaseeedanaadawh : e a : 4 F. W. ConrAD, D.D., Editor Lutheran Observer. 

Pots oe a Dr. HALL will write a series of articles on Christian Work; Dr. Oscoop, on the Hi 

PEAS: eer ee 3 ps ’ her 
Green, prime, @ bush........ 10 @ 106 Biblical Criticism ; Dr. PENTECOST, on Revivals; Dr. CUYLER, on Temperance; Dr. VIN- 

MILL FEED. aun. on ¥~ an ng ne we Dr. a on 4 Obstacles to the Union of the Lutheran 
, | Bodies in America, and others on equally timely topics. 
(We quote per 100 lbs.) , ” . — 
ae eee ey — — : , r 
ics: -sa0s-++ 0 Se SOCIAL, POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC. 
‘ ‘ =" 7 

a oe Re... seston Sa @ 1 | Pror. WILLIAM G. SUMNER, of Yale College, will write a series of articles giving the con- 

Wie WHEL co..< «cc. ecesocce PRS —%% @— 9 servative and “‘ high economic” view of various social topics. 

Screenings..... iecennecssamuedards — 6 @— Pres. JOHN Bascom, LL.D., of the University of Wisconsin, will write a short series of 

HAY AND STRAW. articles in answer to Prof. Simon Newcomb’s “ Plain Man’s Talks on the Labor Ques- 

Hay, No.1 r 100 lbs...... ....$— 80 @ — & tion, published in THE INDEPENDENT. 

y, No. 1, pe $ ion, published in THE I 

Hay, No.2, © Ooo... eose —%7 @—%5 | A Knicut OF LABOR will write a short series of papers on the work of his Organization. 

Hay, Ho. 3, attests — 0 @— 6 PrREs. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., of Robert College, Constantinople, will write from time 

Hay, shipping teteeeeeees = @ ne to time on the political questions of the East. . 

thon’ clacarmaae * aaa | qoowme McCarty, M. ae i any new phases of the Irish question as they arise. 

Hay. salt “ —45 @— | THEODORE STANTON, of Paris, will continue his articles on the religious and political 

Fon agg A “ — 60 4 Sip: affairs of France. : . . 

Straw, short = —5 @— 55 + y - - y 

Straw, — — 8 @-% REFORMS IN JUDICIAL PROCEDURE. 

Straw, ea 3 —— G— . 2 7 : , : . ‘ 

| THE INDEPENDENT will publish articles on this subject by 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. JOHN M. HARLAN, Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
| EGGS. } STANLEY MATHEWS, Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
. SAMUEL F. MILLER, Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

State and Penn., fresh laid.............. 13 @— | Judge CHARLES ANDREWS, of Syracuse, N. Y 

Southern.......... Sawane ceeavhu gi naeene +12 @12% | Judge JOHN F. DILLON, of New York. 

WONG, SION. 6 5c nccincesnicncccseds 12461254 Judge ROBERT EARL, of Herkimer, N. Y. 

| Duck €@@8 ..........-2eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 20 @2 Judge JOHN LOWELL, of Boston, Mass. 
VEGETABLES. Hon. DAVID DUDLEY FIELD, of New York. 
| p, ‘. va 9 | . = - ‘. 
| Potatoes, prime, per Bbl.......... $1 se 250 | CRITICISM, ART AND TRAVEL. 
| Onions, ol ae °= 3 Z 2 | THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, of Cambridge, Mass., will contribute a monthly article 
| Cabbage, Southern, per bbl...... 20 @sn | on Current Literary Tendencies. : , 
| Squash, Marrow, per bbl.......... —— @28 | MAURICE THoMpPsON, of Crawfordsville, Ind., will write a number of critical studies of 
ceraips, is To per wt. Sean eek } 4 @ 1 5 | A ee and Foreign Literature with especial reference to the future of our fiction 
| Yurnips, white, per bbl........... 2 @ 265 and poetry. . 
| Beets, per bbl.......... decetnet wins 200 @250 | James PAYN, the Encli reli i ’ ; 

scets, Bow JAMES PAYN, the English novelist, and the Editor of the Cornhill Magazine, of London, 
| date a ela b a Dis Ay amis } = 4 2 oR will continue to write his monthly budget of ‘“‘ English Notes.”’ 4 

Cranberries, Jersey, per crate.... -— @350 | MRs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, the best art critic of this country, will write three arti- 

Radishes, per 100 bunches........ —) @%m | cles a month for our department of ‘‘ Fine Arts,” and 

yoiness, per pel bi setonsua vader tious 20 @ 2 % | WILLIAM yA of London, will review the leading Art Exhibitions of England, in a 

SN ae é D, monthly article. 
Rhubarb, per 100.................. — @60 | JOAQUIN MILLER and GRACE GREENWOOD will furnish ic y 
\ } < nN] 7 ‘E GREE} sh articles of Travel. 
| Asparagus, per doz. bunches..... 400 @90 | ANDREW LANG, the versatile author of Poems, Essays, Stories, and Novels, will write a se- 
| DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. ries of articles entitled ‘‘ Letters on Literature.”” They will be written in much the 
| Oranges, Fla., choice to fancy, per py style as his ‘‘ Letters to Dead Authors,” which were published and read so wide 
Mnkncnesdbadundeat ed ganaeaaandedes $3 50 @6 00 y a year ago. 
| Strawberries, per qt................ ““ 30 @ 60 | EDMUND Gossk, the well-known English Poet and Critic, will contribute a series of articles 
| Apples, Baldwis, per Ly peewee’ 8 50 oo 5O | giving the quaint and odd history of certain old books, a with amusing gossip 
| eee , yeapunannns = = 4 concerning their composition. Mr. GossE has been a life-long collector of rare books. 
“ Spy per. bl a peeee i coi 400 @ hin | CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, DONALD G. MITCHELL (IK MARVEL), RICHARD HENRY STOopD- 
Hickory Nais per bush........ ....100 @125 | DARD and others, will write occasional articles. 
PP IS Glass) Fad) ches cain erences 10K@ 16 | POETR y. 
WOOL MARKET. sala 
Gen ties sate tae We will publish Poems by 
, XX, and above, Washed Fleece....../ 35 | SUSAN CooLIDGE. RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 
No. 1. 4 we neapes par = epee. Sli tial ag | THOMPSON, 
: SE Pag Cn ame oIG USTIN DOBSON, o ndon England. DITH _M. THOMAS. 
a | Youn Geary, Mion. Wis. AND — GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD. J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
. iis: ws s"""'"""gr@38 | ERIC Mackay, of London, England. ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
No. 2. “ ~ eas 36@37 | LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
SUB WASHED. — BoURKE MARsTON, of London, Eng. | EDMUND GossE, of London, England. 
Average to Superior..................... 86@42 | sLIZABETH STUART PHELPS. ANDREW LANG, of London, England. 
COMBING WOOL. STOR 
Medjum, washed -...0..-.2-.00-se00+e4 aeas0 ee ey —o 
unwas AE AR De » F. » 4 al for publication i N N i 

Onngon axp SoUrnmRN BrATEa? 1887. p m in THE INDEPENDENT, during 

tee 20@80 ISABEL FB. HaPgoop, author of “Epic Songs of Russia,” and translator of Tolstot’s 





COOD NEWS 


ADIES. 
To LADIES. - 


to get enters | for our celebrated 





Tea Set, 
Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, © 


| ; 

Bow more Dictiona For particalars address 
| ‘AMERICAN TEA CO. 
| ® 6. Bos gear 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 
| TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS. 
j VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO, 

“ Strong Slat” Cases and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, etc 

COMPLETE OUTFITS. 
Engravers’ +< , Machinists 

ast cor, FULTON & DUTCH Sts., N. Y, 








novels, will translate several short stories from the Russian. fo Y y 

l | translate s r THE INDEPENDENT. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, W. E. Norris, F. . ROBINSON, JULIA SCHAYER 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD, JAMES PAYN, ROSE TERRY 
COOKE, and others, will furnish short stories during the year. ; 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

One year, $3.00; for 6 months, $1.50; for 4 months $1.00; for 3 months, 75 

years, $5.00. Five years, $10.00. A tl eat tl inv riabh with 
| Been. y ny number over five at the same rate, invariably with 

tae"Those unacquainted with THE INDEPEND 

sending us 30 cents for one month’s subscription, th 
to enable them to judge of its merits and dete 
suit tastes. 

(S"Specimen Copies free. 
ar gabscriptions to THE INDEPENDENT are stopped at the expiration of the time paid 

THE INDEPENDENT, : 


251 Broadway, N. ¥, 


ENT will do themselves a kindness b 
us securing consecutive numbers enou: 4 
rmine whether it is such a paper as would 


for. 
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Jnsurance. 
Is IT WELL WITH THEM? 


THE natural and inevitable demoraliza- 
tion after the rupture of the late Associa- | 
tion, has begun. In prosperity, people | 
wax fat and greedy, and quarrel for the 
largest shares; but equally they quarrel in 
adversity, and a shrewd proverb tells us 
that when the crib is low the cattle kick. 
Is it the fatness of the crib, or its lean- 
ness, which makes the companies prefer 
‘ free trade” to combination ? 

Of the sixty joint stock companies of 
this state, 36 paid, in 1886, more than half 
their premiums away for losses; 52 paid 
more than 80 per cent. of their premiums 
for expenses and losses combined; 44 of 
of their pre- 
miums away thus, and 15 of them paid 
thus away over 100 per cent. of their pre- 


them paid over 90 per cent. 


The average loss ratio was 56.05 
of premiums; the ratio 
was 38.43 of premiums; 94.48 of both com- 
The 


show ratios as stated: 


miums. 
average expense 


bined. following twenty companies 


Percentage Percentage 


Percentage of losses ofexpen- Percentage | 
ot divi- p’idtopre- ses to pre- of outgoes 
dends paid. miums. miums. to income. 
2 61.6 41.6 105.2 
10 39.4 W.7 105.3 
10 76.2 47.1 118 
20 46.2 47.3 92.4 
15 58.9 10.0 96.2 
15 10.7 54.8 101.3 
10 i838 40.5 93.1 
10 6.6 35.9 95.9 | 
6 6.1 47.6 114.4 | 
10 57.7 38.3 102.9 | 
~ 63.6 58.3 111.8 | 
9 0.7 38.6 102.9 
12 70.3 63.5 182. 
2 61.6 11.6 105.2 
10 76.1 58.1 117.9 
8 34 55.9 108.1 
12 28.8 74 101.7 
8 46.2 O.2 106.4 
10 68.3 15.2 107.1 
20 42.7 110.7 
The percentages of expense here are 


those of outgoes for commissions, broker- 


ages, salaries and miscellaneous, omitting 
taxes and dividends ; these 
with premiums only, 
cluded on one side, and dividends on the | 
other. Of course the 
an accurate guide to the 
tion of a corporation, any more than as to 
unless over 


are compared 
interest being ex- | 


cash account is not 
business condi- 


a private viewed 
of 


over income in some years does not alone 


person, a 


term years, and so excess of outgoes 


prove a bad business—but it certainly sug- | 
gests inquiry. Ten 
more than consumed their premiums in 
losses and their 
dends did not come out of underwriting | 


; 
of the above twenty 


expenses ; plainly divi- | 


profits. 

It is said that the brokers control the 
situation—that virtually they are the poli- 
cy-buyers and dictation of the terms rests 
with them. It is also said that the brokers 
are thoroughly aware of the fact, and that 
each one of them says to himself : ‘‘ They 
reckon ill who leave me out.” It is further 
said that the fault the weakest 
and most reckless companies, because the | 


lies with 


weakest and most reckless ones whose 


promises have enough market respectabil- 
ity to float them, name the terms on which 
the better companies must write policies 
or lose their ‘‘fair share” 
Undeniably this may be true in spite of 
the fact that it ought to be just the con- 
trary, for the weakest link 
strength of a chain and experience has re- 


of business. 


decides the 


peatedly shown how dangerous a competi- 
tor a bankrupt railway, has noth- 
ing to lose and little to fear, is for a solvent 
one, which has fixed charges to earn and 
credit to care for. 

The personal relation which some offi- 
cers hold to their a 
factor in the case. their com- 
pany is a snug retreat for incapacity and 
failure in mercantile and it is 
the fact that some unprofitable companies 
existing for the sake of the 
persons they support by salaries. On the 
other hand is the fact that property in- 
surance never has been and never can be 
and to the 
degree that life insurance is. If the latter 
is badly done, and emphatically if risks 
are taken for what can be had, the 
handwriting quickly and unmistakably 
appears on the wall; there is no retreat ; 
no fluctuations in laws whose general 
course is fixed can avert the consequences, 


which 


companies is also 


To some, 
business, 
be 


seem to 


an exact science in the sense 


| them. 


THE INDEPENDE 


Hence life insurance ileal to fixed ‘ian 
because destruction is seen outside of 
On the other hand, the most dan- 
gerous risks, at the most inadequate rates, 
may yield a profit; sentence is not exe- 
cuted speedily upon misdoing, and there is 
room enough for *‘ luck,” so that the temp- 
tation to drift into the current and take 
the chances is powerful. It is known by | 
experience that a sheet of pleasant figures, | 
followed by a pleasant dinner and $10 for | 
attendance, is narcotic in effect on the 
average director, who directs by seeing, 
and nodding assent, as he is directed ; it 
is also known that the effectual smoother 
and satisfier of the average stockholder is 
the announcement of ‘‘ the usual dividend 
of blank per cent.” Dividends being unin- 
terrupted, all individuals who rise at 
annual meetings to object or ‘‘ want to 
know” are disagreeable obstructionists 
to put dividends are inter- 
rupted, and there is a rattling among 
the dry bones. What is likely to be 
the course officers whose horizon 
is bounded by their comfortable salaries 
and whose one aim is to keep them, when | 
there are troubles in the field? Will not 
everything be bent to declaring the regu- 
lar dividend to-day, arguing that it is folly 
to break now because one may have to do 
next year, and that, meanwhile, some 
turn for the better may occur? Men who 
truly who are masters of the 
business and, conscious of themselves, are 
they can carry their stockholders 
with them, may have the courage to say 
that they will not join the race of compe- 
tition when insolvency is the prize really 
the weaker sort, for whom 
there is no future outside of their salaried 
places, will be likely to cling to those as 
their ‘‘ best hold” and refrain from start- 
ing inquiry which might distrust things. 

Are there not too many barnacles in fire 
underwriting at present? May nota prof- 
itless business be still profitable to a few, 
who are enjoying comfortable support at 
the risk and expense of others? 





be down ; 


of 


sO 


are alive, 


sure 


contended for; 


> 
THE MEDICAL EXAMINER. 


Mr. Jouy M. Tayor, Vice-Prest. of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, has collected, in pam- 
phlet form, a number of decisions on the 
legal relations of Medical Examiners to 
their companies and the policies issued by 
them. The conclusions drawn are: That 
it is the legal and proper duty of the ex- 
aminer to determine the physical charac- 
‘ter and condition of the applicant, and 
that matters other than professional are 
not his concern. In this view, whether 
Walton Dwight was a bankrupt, and 
whether, if so, that fact made a risk on 
him undesirable, were matters with which 
a medical examiner had nothing to do; 
they were for officers of companies to con- 
sider, and his professional character gave 
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INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


word its etait as to positively exclude 
any other construction. 

Fifth. That according to well-fixed rule, 
all answers and statements of the applicant 
are construed to be representations and not 
warranties ; hence they mgy be substan- 
tially though not literally true, and if they a 
are reasonable, and given in good faith, | LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 
as to material facts, they are construed as | 
fulfilled. 

Here a case which is not at all an unnat- 
ural one might be cited: an applicant 
falsely denies having a certain disease, and 
the examiner somehow overlooks its exist- 
ence; after a term of years, the man is 
crushed in arailway disaster. Has the 
company suffered material wrong? The 
disease did not shorten life, or contribute 
to death, even granting that it would have 


PROVIDENT 
killed the man soon after; yet the com- | Life and Trust Co. 
pany was deceived, did take an undesir- 


able risk, and did for a term of years carry | OF PHILADELPHIA, 
the hazard of a special, though unsus- 


For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington St., 
Boston; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


r A Death Rate so Low as probably to be Un- 
precedented in the History of Life 
Underwriting. 





pected, probability of death. The con- | nn 

cealed fact was clearly material to the | Assets...................... $11,904,526 90 
risk, and wes ansumediy provented frm | ates. oo. ccccscccsoeee: 2,536,606 43 
causing premature death only by the com- : 

ing in of an accident to which the disease | Isurance in Force........ 51,000,000 00 


did.not contribute ; was this material as 
constituting a legal or moral ground for 
disputing the claim? 

This is interjected here, as Mr. Taylor 
does not mention such a case. His con- 
clusion is that the real problem is how to 
limit the medical examiner's relations to 
the contract, not how to enlarge them, and 
that the practical solution is ‘‘in a com- 
plete separation of the application from 
the medical examination, the omission of 
all related questions under the warranty, 
and the strict limitation of the examiner’s 


' form of Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders; in 
strength of Organizition, and in everything which 
” contributes to the Security and Cheapness of Life In- 
surance this Company stands unrivaled. 


THE 
MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. Co., 

OF NEW YORK, 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 


agency and service to his duty, as the ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
1 lefi eae 2 5 liberal compensation will be given. Address, 
aw de > 
aw defines it. JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
> J. 1. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 


H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. — 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 


WE learn that the new business of the | 
United States Life Insurance Company 
for the quarter ending March 31st, 1887, 
exceeds the new business of the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1886 by nearly 50 per 
cent., or a gain of nearly half a million of 
new business. The total insurance now in 
force is $1,425,000 more than the amount 
in force March 31st, 1886. 


INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1887. | 


MASSACHUSETTS | 


Unearned premiums and ether 
MUTUAL LIFE | 


Liabilities 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


pnacasccaseenecenssscsonweoneed $1,294,437 70 
' 
; 
36 Years of Successful Experience. eW n an 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to | 
participate in distributions of surplus. | M i Lif a Cc 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and } utua i e ns. Oo. 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. | Beng. F. one Pres. Jos. M. GIBBEN 8, Sec 
Examine its mertts before insuring your life. $1 8,627,081 25 
- , ’ 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. be oa id 


M. V. B. EDCERLY.P id t Total Surplus......... $2,675,205 8S 
- v.66. , President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President, The attention of the public is cailed to the New 


Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
JOHN A, HALL, Secretary. pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pol- 





NO. 
Cash Capital 
I orn cehosaeeaceseonionse 


146 BROADWAY. 


pkbechessonseantanaeohaen $400,000 00 
701,272 67 





193,165 03 











him no special capacity, and imposed on 
him no duty regarding them. 

Secondly. The examiner, being  ap- 
pointed and employed by the company, 
paid by it, and reporting and responsible 
to it, is the agent of the company and not 
of the applicant, and the company is bound 
by his acts within his authority and in- 
structions. How so obvious a proposition 
could have been questioned is not 
The applicant wants to be ac- 
if he has any choice he would pre- 
fer to avoid medical examination outright, 
since it isa process of cross-examination 
for sifting his statements and testing his 
condition. For the being 
brought before a medical judge whom he 
does not select and in whom he does not 
confide, the relationship is rather one of 
hostility than trust ; 
to defend his employer against possible at- 
tack and danger from an impaired consti- 
tution. The position absolutely forbids the 
supposition that his agency is not where 


ever 
easy to see. 


cepted ; 


occasion, 


are his selection, his duty, and his respon- | 


sibility. 

Third. That under the existing statutes, 
the examiner’s testimony is excluded, on 
trial of suits, as relating to privileged com. 
munications, and this cannot be waived 
by the insured so as to bind his executor 
or administrator. 

Fourth. That if a company wishes to 

, make all answers and statements of the ap- 
plicant to be strict warranties, it must so 


the examiner is there | 





SEVENTY-SE 
Cash capital 
Reserve for reinsurance, unadjusted losses, 

SE EE ccdeccecvonsdaccenes 
Bc ccsccccccesscocccccusesocuse 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY. President. 


NIAGARA 
Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BERGA AS F Ay, faw York, 
69th Semi- Annual Statement, Jan. lst, 1887. 
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THE icies. These policies participate in the Annual distri- 
| . bution of  carrae, and are subject to the Massachu- 
| AMERI- | setts non-forfeiture law of 1880. 
| CAN Cash surrender = paid-up insurance values in- 
| orsed on every 

d i] Beware b 
FIRE Pamphlets —- anatory of the New Feature may be 
ad on application at Company’s 
| INSUR- had licat tC Office. 
| 
| ae POST-OFFICE 8 OSTO 
| —_ ICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
oe | 
| 


. ; . THE UNITEDSTATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 





2,001,858 68 66 | 





GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


CASH CAPIT AL Renae ca aan uals 500,000 00 : 

Reserve a aa : re ace. éntosenwe Bee eS 48 Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 

teserve for all other liabilities...... Se : A.W , wr * @ 
i avissnanaiescnetagbtcodled 489,340 17 A. WHEEL WRIGHT, Aas't Sec 


All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
any cause after three years. 

Death Claims paid at once as soon as satisfactory 
proofs are received at the Home Office. 

Absolue security, combined with the largest liber- 
pa assures the popularity and success of this Cam~- 
pan 

Xu forms of Tontine Policies issued. 


PA.. 5 cc 0xdaarvegersovadintade 
Police hol lers inthis Company ha 
tion under the Guaranties of t 
NEW YORK SAFETY FU ND “LAW. 
ETER NOTMAN, President. 
THOS.F. GOODRICH, “Vice-President, 
WESTPOLLOCK, Sec. GEO. C. HOW NE, Asst. Sec. 











Are You Interested in Life Insurance? 





If so, examine the Renewable Term Plan of the Providence Savings Life Assurance Society of New York, 
| which is the safest, the fairest and the most economical system of life insurance attainable. 
Among all the life insurance companies in the country, the Provident Savings shows the largest ratios of 


assets and surplus to liabilities and the smallest ratios of outgo for death claims and expenses. 
The actual cost to secure $10,000 in case of death, was for the year 188%. 
At age 33 Policy No. 13,253 #95 40 
“ . 38 “ “ 13. 54 99 co 
| oa = » “ 13,825 112 80 
°,> 2 ~ “ 13,450 132 €0 


HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, and 21 Nassau Street, New York, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
CALL IN PERSON OR SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 
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Twenty-Third Annual Statement 


OF THE 


CONTINENTAL. 


LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


INCOME FOR 1886. 


From Premiums.......++++++eeeeeseeeeeeeees $184,454 92 
From Interests, Rents, and all other 
BOUFCED 2.02 cccceccccccccccscccccccscvccccocs 81,390 35 
DISBURSED 1886. 
TO POLICY-HOLDERS. 
Death Claims Paid........... $75,280 64 
Matured Endowments Paid.. 113,844 36 
Dividends, Purchased and 
Canceled Policies .......... 54,673 & —241,798 &5 
Commissions and Salaries 
paid Agents and Managers 
Of Agenodes.. ........cc.e00- 43,824 22 
Salaries paid Officers and 
Gi iidimtierncecntesduseebee 17,591 50 
Printitig, Stationery, Adver- 
tising, Postage, Charges 
and Rentg....0..-+-5 11,247 01 
Medical Examiner’s Fees.... 1,692 @ —14,555 38 
Taxes, Legal Expenses and 
amount Charged to Profit 
GR isn ccicteccccenccsscee 7,868 72 
Total Disbursed........... $324,222 95 


ASSETS, JANUARY It, 1887. 








Loans on Real Estate.............-seeeseees $567,496 73 
Collateral Loans and Bills Receivable... 198,698 13 
Premium Notes and Liens on Policies in 
BOIGD. cccvcccccvcsccons secesce densnsscceses 561,294 83 
Real Estate owned by the Company...... 258,279 53 
I i iciccccdeesccesscccneccecesse 850,852 84 
Cash in Bank and Office.......... 86,616 82 
Furnitures, Fixtures and Safes.... 8,826 32 
Deferred Unreported Premiums.......... 30,278 93 
$2,312,544 13 
LIABILITIES. 
Amount required to reinsure 
all outstanding Policies (4 
per cent. interest)........... $1,825,287 00 
Claims by Death and Endow- 
ment awaiting proof, with 
valid and satisfactory dis- 
CIE, cvdaccniienvascocene. os 61,651 00 
All other Liabilities.......... 7,000 00 --1,912,588 00 
I cthnsinckbeddidendnngee- okaeemeen $400,006 13 
Ratio of Assets to Liabilities...... 121 


JAS. S. PARSONS, Pres. 
A. 8S. WINCHESTER, Vice-Pres. 
R. E. BEECHER, Sec. 


ECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, 
BERY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, : of Philadelphia, 


NT 
ae | MARBLE NREL PROOF BUILDING, 
os. $27—-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER , PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL. peccenescncecsess eresccesccsocsccscs $2,000,000 CO 


also 
BURGLARUPT PROOF VAULTS at ace varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpora- 
tions and bankers; aiso desirable safes in upper 
vault for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe Renters. 
VAULT DOORS GUARDED haat THE YALE TIME 





ROB- 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of eve fener 
tion, weonting BONDS and STOCKS, PL. ry E, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAVE KE EPING, ON 


SPECIAL GUARANTY, AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
DEPOSITS OF money & RECEIVED ON 
INCOME coll so AND REMITTED FOR A 





DERATE CHARG 
The Company act as EXEC UTORS ADMINISTRA. 
d GUARDIANS, and RECEIV XE- 


z an 
CUTE TRUSTS of eve description, tty the ae 
corporations, and individuals. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
As additional security, the Company has a S ial 
Trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for 
their trust obligations. 


WILLS RECEP FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
ITHOUT UT CHARGE. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN 7. —, S aeemmeees and ™ charge of 


the Trust De 
ROBERT ATTERSON, Treas. and Sec. 
DIRE 


Stephen A. Caldwell 
ty . Clark, 

. A. Griscom, 
EA. F. Tyler, ‘Thomas froke” 
Henry C. Gibson, Thomas McKean, 

John C. Bullitt. 











CTORS: 
William H. Merrick, 
Jo B. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company issues all approved 
forms of contracts adapted to every 
legitimate need; for protection, for 
investment, and for both ; fur long or 
short perio ‘is, at the lowest, sure rates. 

Its policies are squarely. reciprocal, 
free from ambiguity and objectionable 
features, absolutely NON-§ORFEITABLE 
and INCONTESTABLE. Send for rates, etc, 
Home Office, g21 Chestnut St., Phila. 





WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS. Co. OF NEW YORK. 


W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Nen- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their polieies in 
force. 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 





| 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANCARY 2th, 1887. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the dist of December, 1886. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1886, to 3lst December, 1886......... $3,809,250 53 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

POMBE, TB. vc cc ccccccscescccssccesescses 1,426,049 46 

Total Marine Premiums..............+++ $5,285,299 99 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1886 to 8lst December, 1886...............+ $5,817,699 £0 

| Losses paid during the same 

SE  cnescunntianmpen tetenee $2,206,588 68 
Returns of Premiums and 

vc ccc sseccncevecsees 841,378 15 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $9,882,375 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 707,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

CaRMNNGE Gb. 000s ccccccccccsceceesccetsooes 501,647 81 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,568,134 20 
Cash in Bank.......-....++. peeccdenedensoese 286,254 68 

AIRBREB. ccicccccccccccscoccscees coctcccesece $12,444,511 | 69 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of protits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February wext. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceied. 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net | 


earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1886, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 





J. D. JONES, ADOLPH LEMOYNE 
W. H. H. MOORE, WILLIAM D. M fORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN, CHA’S H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES Ww, FRED'K H. COSSITT 
WM. STURGIS WILLIAM BRYCE, 
BENJAMIN H.'FIELD, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
JOSIAH O. LOW JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, JOHN L. RIKE 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ N.DENTON SMITH, 

RACE GRAY, GEORGE BLIss, 
WILL IAM E. DODGE, ISAAC BELL, 

LLIAM H. MACY, EDW’D FLOY D-JONES, 

CAND. ANSON W. HAR 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, THOMAS MAITLA’ 
WILLIAM H. WEBB EDGAR TORNSON, 


CHARLES P. BURDETT, IRA BURSLEY, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
GEORGE H. MACY. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President. 





J. ™M. 


ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary, 





Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFricss, ( New York, 100 Broadwa 
Continental { Brookiyn, cor. Court and Montague 
Buildings: and No. 106 Broadway, E 


Reserve for re-insurance..... $2,383,800 53 
(of which for Inland Marine, $22,950 00) 
Reserve, ample forallclaims, 481,323 82 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
pe en 1,374,856 93 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st,1887. $5,239,981 28 
This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Fundstogether equal $1,200,000 
DIRECTORS: 
H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
onoees BLISS, N 


0. L. 

B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM BRYCE, 

‘AN, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 

HE NAY C BOWEN RICHARD A. McCU 
AURELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H. REED, 
THEODORE F. VAIL, OHN H. EARLE, 
THEODORE 1. HUSTED, CHARLES. H. BOOTH, 
WM. M. Ht ; M. H. HURLBUT 
JOHN CLAFL EDWARD MARTIN 
SEYMOUR L. RUSTED, 3RADISH JOHNSON, 
ALEX. E. ORR M. BUCKINGHAM, 
WM. L.. ANDREWS, . VE YE 





E. RLIES 
JAMS SP RASER, R 
WM. G. a LA WRENCE TURNURF, 
HIRAM BARNEY 
‘A. M. KIRBY, See. Local Dep't 
B. ©. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep’t.§ 
GHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep’t 








FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY 1st, 1887. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January ist, 1886... 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


I ctacrcatinninsanntbnxessiensinbbccasnteidabdaeberabtidsribbbsevinsoeies $16,586,007 00 

Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1886................cceeeeeeeeeeeceeeees 878,161 65—$15,507.908 04 

Interest and rents (including realized gains on Securities sold)............ 4,157,786 42 

Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1886..............ccescececeeeseeeeenseecees 435,284 18— 8,722,502 24—$19,280,408 


...$63,512,618 00 


$82,743,026 28 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


$2,757,055 97 
559,075 OL 
4,511,119 11 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same...............sceeeeeeeeses 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary additions to same.. 
Dividends, annuities, and purchased policies. ..............ccccccecceeccsceneeeceeeenens 

Total paid Policy-holders 





ee Io inks icp cccnsnovicnnncicsccccsccdsccscdsotaareerevecscsennesendées 242,142 84 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees.................+5+++ 2,529,357 57 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc....................eseeees 28,672 SO—$ 10,922,402 


$71,819,623 48 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)............scececcccesecceeeerees $3,023,505 13 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value $43,124,273 88)........ 59,522,443 99 
WROD TR ncn cccccsscnccccccncecescdévccccocesncescussessscosceshasesnnnacnbasieedsounesse 6,839,974 22 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,000,- 

000.00 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral security). 15,228,775 0 
Temporary loans (market value of securities held as collateral $5,912,741.00)... ...... 4,450,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on these policies 

RMOURts 60 OVST CGRGIAGIBAD)...... 0 cccccscccccccccccccccccccecocccscccccccscccceveesesese 408,619 44 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to Jan- 

I I, Bin ns arcs ccin cdcccmiccvececewtsenseghneudnctonnsnaghebarsenasieeeieniwadeks 1,041,666 15 
* Premiums oh existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The Re- 

serve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at 1,050,000)........... 646,427 14 
RR TEI. csdotsie ninkestescceieewesntenenenees 161,905 o1 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1887 486,497 10—$71,819,628 4 





Market value of securities over cost on Compamy’s DOOKS.............cccceceeseceesereeeeeeeeneeseeeeees 8,601,829 89 


* A detailed schedule of these items wili accompany the usual annual report filed 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


CASH ASSETS, January 1st, 1887 $75,421,453 37 
Appropriated as follows: 











Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1887 $202,546 43 
Reported Losses, awaiting proof, etc................065 855,625 28 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented) 37,£90 70 
DTA GRO GRE WRARE GEREN BEND isis one cw esncccescccecsescncctccvecceses: sacecoss 9,318 74 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insurance at 4 per 

cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 5 per cent. Carlisle net pre- 

ines chactenieachasateidasncnukksbsontpanskadeeobmenrnessetnedbanendpenihekenleval 62,525,599 00 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Jan- 

uary Ist, 1886, over and above a 4 per cont. reserve on existing poli- 

Se Ce i isietinins hcetoncwcensanacedececscasesnchanbietiiaéscnbnete $3,123,742 77 
SO Fe I Gi nko cc ccescenccss. secescdccsccsscenescesens 1,820,530 69 
DEDUCT— $4,444,278 46 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Ton- 

Tvcikneccvcenchs. cusnccgestacscaciesen bcndtncshdddedandsus sobebPuanewuins 267,848 21 
Balance of Tontine Fund, January Ist, 1887............csceccesccccccecceeeceecesevenecs : 4,176,425 25 
Reserved for premiums paid im AAVANCE.........cccccecsccccesscceccecccccccccscesecescs 88,720 72 





$67,340,926 12 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s Standard)...............00cccecccceceeeeeeeces 8,080,527 25 


$75,421,453 37 
Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4 per cent. (including the Tontine Fund), $15,549,519 53. 
From the undivided surplus of $8,0£0,527.25 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual pre- 
mium. 


Death Claims 





Income from Insurance in 


paid. Interest. force. Cash Assets, 
1882, $1,955,292 1882, $2,798,018 Jan. 1, 1883, $171,415,097 Jan. 1, 1883, $50,800,306 
1883, 2,263,092 1883, 2,712,863 Jan. 1,1884, 198,746,043 Jan. 1,1884, 55,542,902 
1884, 2,257,175 1884, 2,971,624 Jan. 1,1885, 229,382,586 Jan. 1,1885, 59,283,753 
1885, 2,999,109 1885, 3,399,069 Jan. 1,1886, 259,674,500 Jan. 1, 1886, 66,864,321 
1886, 2,757,035 1886, 3,722,502 Jan. 1,1887, 304,373,540 Jan. 1,1887, 75,421,453 


Number of Policies Issued during the year, $22,027. Risks assumed, $85,178,294. 





TRUSTEES: 


HENRY BOWERS, ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, JOHN CLAFLIN, 
HENRY TUCK, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
EDWARD MARTIN, JOHN N. STEARNS, ARCH. H. WELCH, 

R. SUYDAM GRANT, RICHARD MUSKR, WILLIAM L. STRONG, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 


WM. H,. APPLETON, 
ALEX. STUDWELL, 
CHRIS. C. BALDWIN, 


GEORGE H. POTTS, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
ROB’T B. COLLINS 
Hon. B. H. BRISTOW, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director, 
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Old and Young. 


THE MOTHER'S MITE. 
BY FLORA MCDONALD, 


I AIn’T feelin’ first-rate this mornin’; I’m get- 
tin’ old, and you see 

It’s a powerful easy matter to take the grit 
out o’ me. 

Here’s a letter I’ve jest been readin’ that 
kinder touches my heart, 

For in helpin’ to keep the children, I have 
tried to do my part. 


And it comes sort o’ hard and hurts like, 
when you’re doin’ your level best, 

And have given ’em half of your savin’s to 
have ’em hint for the rest. 

We ain’t got the Vanderbilts’ millions—I 
wish we had for the son— 

But we hadn’t a cent between us, when Joe 
and me first begun. 


It was only by workin’ and pinchin’, a goin’ 
on shorts for years 

That we gathered enough together, to do for 
our little dears 

As the other folks did for theirn, in dressin’ 
and schoolin’, you know; 

And somehow they can’t remember that 
things was ever so low. 


They can’t remember that ever Joseph and 
me have went 

Hungry and cold so his wages might be saved, 
or most of it spent 

For them; they was all that we lived for, and 
many’s the time but for them 

I’d ha’ dropped right down in the harness 
and never been driven again. 


They can’t remember we’ re agin’ and the day 
isn’t far ahead 

When we'll need what little we’ve put by to 
hold a house over head ; 

But God knows we have to remember, if we 
don’t keep something in store, 

There isn’t a one that would help us to drive 
the wolf from the door. 


suppose we grow chicken-hearted arter 

we've struggled so long, 

But they do seem a little bit graspin’ and 
their Jove for us kinder wrong. 

We sent John five hundred dollars, a half of 
what we'd laid by, 

For he’s goin’ to be married this summer, 
sometime in June or July. 


The gal is a mighty fine lady, and it grinds 
him because he ain’t got 

As much money as she has been used to, so 
Joseph and me we thought 

We'd send him all that and surprise him, but 
the letter that come to-day 

It says—don’t mind me, it hurts, ma’am, we 
might as well throwed it away— 


It says he is only a pauper—and gettin’ two 
thousand a year! 

And a few coppers more isn’t nothin’ towards 
keepin’ his high-born dear. 

He ain’t been in no mood for writin’, and he 
wishes I wouldn’t spell 

The name of the town that he lives in with 
an e and a double 1. 


This is all the word that he sent us, when I 
thought he’d surely be 

Most tickled to death, and would tell us we’d 
dealt with him generously. 

It may be he thinks that the old folks lose 
feelin’ with teeth and hair— 

You can say anythin’ you’ve a mind to and 
they don’t know enough to care. 


The young ones can’t learn that our wrinkles 
don’t sorter effect our heart, 

They forget when they’re lashin’ the old 
horse, it feels if it don’t up and start ; 

And there isn’t much use in a-livin’, when 
you get like me and Joe— 

Too stiff in the joints to run fast for even the 
hardest blow. 


Did you see my handkerchief layin’ round 
about here any place ? 

My spectacles seem kinder foggy, and I'd like 
to wipe off my face. 

Jest take up that Bible there, wont you ? 
and read of the prodigal son— 

It’s comfortin’ to know that my boy ain’t the 
only ungrateful one, 

PRARIE DU CHEIN, WIS. 
~ ‘a 
“A TRIAL TRIP.” 
BY AGNES POWER. 


A GREAT deal has been said and written 








lately about English governesses, their po- | 


sition and treatment, and it occurs to me 
that I would like to write an account of 
my first experience in that way. 

There were three of us girls, all born and 
brought up in the midland town of Red- 
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able, and on his decease we were left with | 
exceedingly limited means, knowing 
which, many (doubtless, well-intentioned) 
friends came to us with suggestions on the 
best ways of making both ends meet. 
Most of these suggestions were impractica- 
ble, some almost insulting, as, for instance, 
the proposition that we should dismiss our 


| servant and do the work of the house our- 


selves ! another, even worse, was that we. 
should open a library and Berlin wool 
shop! this was too horrible; we all de- 
clared we would rather starve than go 
into trade and sell things over a counter. 

I cannot tell you how many advertise- 
ments we answered, in which the adver- 
tisers professed to find genteel employment 
for ladies in their own homes; most of 
them required small sums in postage 
stamps before they would impart any in- 
formation, and the results were generally 
disappointing. 

One man sent us gray kittens to be made 
up for penwipers; and when I remember 
how apt the stuffing was to bulge in the 
wrong place, and the beads that had to be 
put in the eyes and the wire in the tails, the 
pay of two and sixpence a gross does not 
strike me now as any more remunerative 
than it did then. Then there were Christ- 
mas cards. Everybody said Emily painted 
beautifully, and I’m sure the wild roses 
she put over the crack in the drawing- 
room mirror were lifelike; so when we saw 
an announcement in the Daily Telegraph 
that ladies were wanted to do flowers on 
‘‘ivorine,” she wrote at once, and got a 
large packet by return of post; and we all 
thought the right thing had come at last, 
for I could help her by tracing the outlines. 

The cats, the tatting, and the grounding 
wool-work slippers we had given up ina 
few days, but we kept on at the *‘ ivorine” 
for at least a month, though it was 
terrible stuff, and curled up if one’s 
hand was hot; then, as Emily said, 
we ‘‘ reviewed the position,” The pay was 
seven pence ha’penny for thirteen, and we 
could earn’ just five shillings a week, eight 
baker’s dozens being all we could do in 
that time. Out of this we had to find the 
paint,and you've no idea how much Chinese 
white and gum arabic we used. They had 
sent us one for a pattern, in which the 
forget-me-nots were quite wobbly, they 
stuck up so from the surface; and, to make 
matters worse, Emily declared if she went 
on much longer she would have to wear 
glasses. 

We had been talking things over (which 
always makes one low spirited, I think), 
when Mr. Lang, our vicar, called ; he had 
been very kind to us, although we had not 
been able to take his advice in the matter 
of the shops, and he spoke very seriously 
now about its being the duty of at least one 
of us to do something, and the result was 
that I determined I would go out as a gov- 
erness. eHe seemed to think I was hardly 
fit for teaching, and indeed I had never 
been brought up with any such idea ; but 
I had been a day scholar at Miss Windell’s 
Academy, from the age of nine till I was 
seventeen, and had learned French, music, 
and all the extras, so I began once more 
answering the advertisements. 

The majority of my communications 
met with no reply; but at last I heard, 
through an agent, of a situation that 
seemed likely to suit;in fact I had two 
offers at the same time, one from a Mrs. 
Grigson, the wife of a grocer in York, and 
one from Mrs. Conyngham, whose hus- 
band was a major and adjutant of the 
Second Stoneshire Militia. 

Mrs. Grigson offered five pounds a year 
more salary, but I felt I should have been 
degraded in accepting it, besides which 
I had always had a desire for military so- 





ciety—a martial strain in the blood I sup- 
pose. Mamma’s first cousin was in a West 
Indian regiment. 

AsI had never been out before there 
was no one to apply to as to my capacity 
for teaching. Mr. 
other questions, and to Mrs. Conyngham’s 
it was decided I was to go. 

**I declare I almost envy you,” said 
Emily, the night before my departure. 
‘*T expect you will have no end of gayety; 


Lang answered all | 


= 
expected to join in all their festive scenes. 
Of one thing, however, Iam determined, 
though my spirit may bow beneath the 
blast of adversity it shall never break be- 
neath the tyrant’s rod.” 

‘‘ Mrs. Conyngham didn’t write like a 
tyrant,” said Emily, ‘‘ and you don’t look 
a bit like a‘ poor dependant’; in books 
they are always pale and slim with won- 
derful eyes, and they dress in gray with 
knots of red at the throat.” 

Stoneham, the capital of Stoneshire, was 
the station where I was to get out, and 
Mrs. Conyngham wrote that she would 
meet me, as they lived some distance from 
the town. I was walking up and down 
the platform looking for her (I fancied she 
would be a dashing, stylishly dressed per- 
son), when a lady came up and said: 
‘* Miss Mathew, Ithink? My nameisCon- 
yngham.” 

She wasn’t a bit what I had expected. 
She was tall and rather stout, with sharp 
features and steel blue eyes, that seemed 
to look through one. She was very plainly 
dressed, and had a little, abrupt manner ; 
indeed, she rather hurried me and my lug- 
gage into the carriage that was waiting. 
as if she had no time to waste. I say car- 
riage, but it was really nothing more nor 
less than a very old-fashioned chaise, with 
part of the body in wicker and part in black 
leather, patched and mended, and very 
heavy and lumbering. 

It was a long drive to the house, which 
was called “Quarry Farm”; and by and by 
Mrs. Conyngham said : 

**T hope you are not afraid of a country 
life. We see so few people and are very 
quiet.” 

I replied that I had been used to a good 
deal of society, but that I should try to be 
cheerful in my new position ; and I con- 
trived to let her know in our first inter- 
view that I considered myself as good as 
she was, and that it was only a reverse of 
fortune which compelled me to earn my 
living. 

Soon after this we came in sight of the 
house, a red brick affair, lying up from 
the road, with fields round it and farm 
buildings at the back. The front door 
stood open, and as we entered the hall she 
turned to me with a little laugh,: 

‘It is very shabby, as you see, but with 
nine chi.dren to feed and clothe, we have 
no money to spend on ornamentation.” 

I remember thinking it extremely bad 
taste to speak so openly about their want 
of money; poverty, in my opinion, isa 
thing which should be carefully concealed. 

‘*To-night we all have high tea to- 
gether,” she explained, ‘‘as my husband is 
away. When he is here, he and I dine late 
and you preside at the children’s supper.” 

I bowed in silence, ‘‘Stroke the first,” I 
thought; ‘‘the governess is excluded from 
the dinner-table; no matter, I will be 
brave.” 

The school-room was large, twice the size 
of the drawing-room at home, but, oh! 
such a painful contrast to that dear room, 
with its dainty lace and crochet antima- 
cassars and bright bouquets of wax flow- 
ers. This room was uncarpeted, save for 
a large rug made of scraps of cloth; there 
was a round table, a sofa, aset of book- 
shelves,and half-a-dozen chairs, all very old 
and worn; there were no curtains to the 
windows, which had deep seats, and which 
looked out on to miles of country, nothing 
but country, not a habitation to be seen— 
nothing but fields and woods bounded by 
the blue ridge of the Welsh hills, on whose 
tops the snow still lay, although it was 
the end of March. 

‘This is your especial chair, Miss Math- 
ew,” said Mrs. Conyngham, pulling an old- 
fashioned rocker nearer to the fire. 
‘*Mind you don’t let any of the children 
sit in it; it 1s the only comfortable one in 
the room, and they will take it in the most 
shameless manner, if you don’t stand up 
for your rights.” 

Just then there was a great clattering of 
feet on the stairs, which, like the hall, 


| were stone, and in trooped the whole fam- 


ily to be presented to me. 
The two eldest, Maude and May, were 


| tall, pretty girls of thirteen and twelve, 


| lots of young officers coming about the | 


ford, where my papa was for many years | 


cashier and confidential clerk in the local 
branch of the London and County Bank. 
It is a post not as lucrative as it is honor- 


house, and reviews and sham fights and 

things going on all the time.” ; 
** You forget Emily,” I answered, “ tha 

I shall only be a poor dependent, and not 


then came Crayford, a boy of ten, Dick 
nine, Conrad seven, Ralph five, Ernest 


| four, Alec two, and Baby Marjorie seven 
| months. 


The girls wore holland frocks with 





big sashes (I learned afterward that their 
mother made them put on their dresses in 
the evening), and the elder boys had suits 
of a strange yellowy brown material. They 
were all neater than I ever saw them 
again, and their faces shone with soap. 
They were evidently on their best behav- 
ior, and spoke very little, only bursting into 
suppressed giggles now and again. After 
tea, their mother sent them back to the 
nursery, that she might have a little talk 
with me. 

“What do you think of your flock?” 
she began. ‘‘ The two girls, with Cray and 
Dick, will be with you always. Conrad 
will only come down for a couple of hours 
in the morning. With the younger ones, 
of course, you will have nothing to do.” 

“They all seem very nice, quiet chil- 
dren,” I remarked. 

She laughed that odd little laugh of hers. 
‘* Well, not always so quict as they are 
to-night ; but you'll soon find out their 
ways for yourself. And you will get on 
all right if you make them obey you. Enter 
into their fun and try to be all of you jolly 
together.” 

This was the first time I had heard that 
jollity formed part of a governess’s 
duties. When Icame down next morn- 
ing, I found Cray alone in the school- 
room. He opened the conversation by in- 
quiring : 

‘*Didn’t your father have a name?” 

‘*His name was Mathew, the same as 
mine,” I answered. 

**T don’t call that a name! When I am 
married my children won’t be called Cray- 
fords, they will be Conynghams.” 

I told him that Mathew was, in my case 
a surname, and a very good one ; and after 
remarking that ‘he didn’t think much of 
it,” he changed the subject. 

‘*These are my school-room clothes,” 
calling attention to some very shabby blue 
serge garments. ‘‘ They arn’t so pretty as 
the singed blankets, are they?” 

** As the what?’ 

‘* What we wore yesterday ; we call ’em 
singed blankets, ’cos of the color, you 
know. They were made out of Uncle Dol’s 
Indian dressing-gown, and father says we 
look awful mashers in ’em.” 

‘What an extraordinary family!” I 
thought, ‘‘ where the clothes are not only 
made out of other people’s, but their origin 
is barefacedly alluded to!” 

‘* Mother says we needn’t begin lessons 
till Monday,” he went on; ‘‘so we are 
going to take you out this morning. 
We've got a donkey. Wecall him Moody. 
We had another one called Sankey, but 
father sold him. Moody is rather old and 
awful cross. That is why we cail him 
Moody, you know; but he goes quite 
quick if some one pokes him all the time.” 

Accordingly, after breakfast I was 
dragged forth on a tour of inspection. 
We visited the cow sheds, the stables, the 
piggeries, in all of which were horrible an- 
imals I was expected to admire. I could 
not help expressing astonishment at Mrs. 
Conyngham allowing the children, espe- 
cially the girls, to go into the farmyard. 
And I was horrified when May told me 
that Maude could milk beautifully, and 
that she was learning. I do not consider 
milking a young lady’s accomplishment. 

I am not going into a detailed account 
of my sufferings with those dreadful chil- 
dren. Suffice it tosay, my first impression 
of them was entirely erroneous. A wilder, 
noisier, more generally unpleasant lot, I 
defy any one to produce. And not only 
had I to teach them, but I was expected to 
make myself one of them ; to take them 
for long walks every day through muddy 
lanes, or, worse still, drive that abomina- 
ble ‘‘ Moody” in a cart a Redford coster- 

monger would have been ashamed to hawk 
his goods in ; a,tumble-down thing of box- 
like construction with a plank put loosely 
across it for a seat. On this I have spent 
many a miserable hour with Dick and May 
packed in behind, and Cray beside me tug- 
ging at the rope reins, while Maude tore 
along at the side with her hair streaming 
and a pointed stick in her hand to poke 
the creature on with. 

I believe that wretched donkey was in 
league with the children, for, though he 
would let them ride him quietly enough, 
the only time I mounted him he threw me 
over his head into a puddle. . 





I never had much to do with the Major; 
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when he was at home he seemed generally 
absorbed in the pages of a newspaper, 
which Cray very vulgarly called The Pink 
Un, though its right name was the Sport- 
ing Times, but he (the Major, I mean) had 
beautiful manners, and I often felt sorry 
for the poor man for having a wife so 
painfully wanting in refinement. He 
was the younger son of a baronet, but she 
must have been a mere nobody, though all 
the county families visited and made a 
great fuss over her; I suppose on his ac- 
count. 

I disliked her from the very beginning, 
she had such extremely strange ways. 
They were poor, but she might have lived 
gracefully on her small income without 
always trying to add to it. 

She managed her dairy herself; and I’ve 
seen her many a time ina big blue apron 
with her sleeves rolled up to the elbows 
weighing butter into pounds, and actually 
sending it into market stamped with the 
Conyngham Crest! She had beds full of 
violets too in the garden, over which she 
would bend for hours, weeding, or gather- 
ing the blossoms. Sometimes she would 
bring a great trayful of flowers into the 
school-room and expect us all to help tie 
them up. I cannot tell you what my feel- 
ings used to be when I reflected that the 
work of my hands was to be sold at a 
penny a bunch! 

There seemed to be none of that quiet 
repose about her which I consider the 
mark of a well-bred person, that elegant 
capacity for doing nothing which is so es- 
sential to a charming woman. She was 
up the first in the morning, and to bed the 
last at night. I have the true student’s 
love for burning the midnight oil, and she 
used to annoy me very much by coming 
into the school-room at night and saying : 
‘*T don’t want to hurry you, Miss Mathew, 
but it is getting late.” 

There are certain principles of liberty 
which I hold no human being should give 
up, and one of them is choosing one’s own 
time for going to bed, and I never would 
go to bed before half-past eleven, even if 
1 was dropping with fatigue. However 
late it was when I retired, she would creep 
down after me, to see that the lamp was 
safely out, I suppose, for she had a child- 
ish dread of fire, though in some other 
matters her nerves were cast iron. 

I have always had a great fear of black 
beetles, wasps, and all other stinging 
things, and Quarry Farm simply swarmed 
with the first mentioned animals. 

Would you believe it, Mrs. Conyngham 
was not content with giving powder to the 
cook, but she must needs go killing the 
things herself! Often and often have I 
stood at the kitchen door and watched her 
and her brother, Captain Dacres, each 
with a candlestick in one hand and a flat- 
iron in the other, dodging all over the floor. 
I must say they were most childish, both 
of them, and treated killing black beetles 
as excellent fun. Pon—pon—pon you 
would hear the iron go on the unfortu- 
nate creatures, and those two counting 
away all the time. 

‘‘Seventeen, eighteen, nine—, no, I’ve 
ruined him. How many are you, Dolly ?” 


‘* Thirty-seven, thirty-eight, and two at | 
A very poor bag, | 


a go, that makes forty. 
Alice. Suppose we draw a great covert?” 

Then off they would go to some spot 
where ‘‘ the game,” as they called them, 
gathered more thickly ; as, for instance, 
behind the flour barrel. Then, Captain 
Dacres would cautiously move it a little, 
while his sister stood ready to pounce on 
her prey. 

“Why don’t you join in? it’s awful 
sport!” he asked me on more than one 
occasion. I need hardly say I declined, 
not having been brought up with a taste 
for such amusements. 

The reviews and sham fights and other 
gayeties, I am sorry to say existed only in 
Emily’s imagination. As I wrote her at 
the time, being adjutant in a militia regi- 
ment does not necessarily imply a life of 
much excitement, and the Major went off 
to his duties in Stoneham in a very hum- 
drum manner, while his wife managed 
the farm, mended the children’s clothes, 
and made them new ones; for when she 
wasn’t in the poultry yard or dairy, she 





THE 


disregard for the little delicate conceal- 
ments of society. She would have any 
one, Lady Constance Stanhope even, 
shown in while she had a great pile of 
stockings in front of her; and she was 
quite cross with me once for hastily fling- 
ing a newspaper over them ! 

As to the officers who were to haunt the 
house, I never saw any of them but the 
Colonel, who was deaf, and who came 
twice to dinner in plain clothes, just like 
any other man. Indeed, if it had not 
been for Captain Dacres, I should have 
been more miserable than I was. He was 
very handsome ; such beautiful blue eyes 
and such a mustache! He was most 
sweetly sympathetic, too, and seemed to 
take in at a glance the painfulness of my 
position. He used to join us in our walks, 
and always dropped into the school-room 
about five for a cup of tea, when he would 
eat a great deal of bread and jam, espe- 
cially if the latter was strawberry. 

I think it the sign of a refined mind 
when a man is fond of sweets. The only 
thing I did not like about him was his de- 
votion to Mrs. Conyngham, which he 
evinced to a ridiculous degree. 

‘*Miss Mathew,” he said to me one day, 
‘*my sister is, out and out, the best woman 
in the world. I absolutely don’t know of 
one fault in her composition.” 

I knew of several, though of course I 
was not going to contradict him. She 
was extremely impatient, and she was 
prying. Only that morning she had come 
into the school-room and examined all the 
children’s exercise books, as though I had 
been a school-board mistress and she 
a government inspector; and, *‘ Miss 
Mathew,” she said, ‘‘ you’ve marked May 
nine faults in her dictée. I only see 
eight.” 

‘*She has written ‘l’homme rich-e’ with 
an ‘e’,” I explained, looking over her 
shoulder, ‘‘instead of ‘lhomme rich.’ 
Man is masculine, and”— 

‘‘ Thanks for the information,” she said, 
scratching out my correction; ‘‘ but I’m 
afraid you are not very strong in your 
French.” 

I found out afterward that I had made 
a trifling error, but of course I was not 
going to be spoken to in that manner. 

“Tf you are not satisfied with my 
method of teaching I think I had better 
leave,” I began, when she broke in quite 
rudely : 

** Well, I think you had, perhaps, for the 
children don't mind you a bit ; they laugh 
at you openly, and really one cannot 
wonder when you make such queer mis- 
takes ; unfortunately or fortunately, they 
are bright enough to see them. Just look 
at that,” and she picked up a copy I had 
set for Conrad that morning. 

‘**What do you mean by ‘A hare isa 
rabbit ? ” 

‘* Of a larger kind, I was going to add, 
Madam, but there was not room,” I said, 
with dignity. 

She looked at me for a minute and then 
burst out laughing. 

‘* Upon my word, Miss Mathew, I shall 
be sorry to lose you, you are so funny.” 

So it was arranged I was to leave Quarry 
Farm the end of June. As Captain Dacres’s 


| leave did not expire till about the same 


time, I might have supported existence 
until then had not the final catastrophe 
happened which led to my abrupt depart- 
ure. And here let me remark that I be- 
lieve, and I always shall believe, that but 
for his sister poisoning his mind against 
me, he—. Ah, well! perhaps it is best as 
it is. 

The last week in May there was to be 
the annual inspection of the regiment by 
General Somebody—I forget his name ; 
but he looked very warlike on a charger, 
with only one arm and the Victoria 
Cross. 

We all went into Stoneham to see it 
(the review, I mean), and a very dis- 
appointing day it was on the whole—so 
hot, and the children so naughty, and the 
Colonel’s pink-and-white faced daughter 
walking about with Captain Dacres all the 
time. 

When we got home in the evening Mrs. 
Conyngham had such a bad headache she 


was toiling away at an immense sewing- | was obliged to go to bed ; she did sometimes 
machine ; and what used to irritate me so | have these attacks, and was quite prostrated 
was the air of positive enjoyment with ' by them, giving in, ina manner that was 
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most inconsistent with her general strong- 
minded behavior. I think on this occa- 
sion she behaved selfishly. I had a bad 
headache, too; but of course she had to 
be considered first. 

The Major and Captain Dacres dined in 
Stoneham with the other officers, and I 
determined to sit up for them. 

It was about half-past eleven when they 
came home, and the Major went straight 
up-stairs, but Captain Dacres came into the 
dining-room. 

He seemed surprised to find me there. 

‘* How you startled me,” he exclaimed. 
‘*T came in here to have a quiet cigar.” 

**Don't let my presence prevent that, 
Captain,” I said. “You know I am 
naughty enough to love the smell of 
smoke.” 

He did not sit down, however, but fid- 
geted about the room, and kept looking at 
me out of the corner of his eye. 

‘*He has something to say to me,” I 
thought, my heart beating strangely. 
But after a minute he said ‘‘ Good-night ” 
and left the room. 

I was so agitated that I went at once to 
my room, leaving (so they said afterward) 
the lamps burning. 

I must have dropped asleep at once, and 
when I woke the room was full of smoke, 
and some one was pounding away at my 
door. It was Captain Dacres. 

‘*Miss Mathew, Miss Mathew, get up, 
the house is on fire.” 

I shall never forget that terrible passage 
downs-tairs, but for his arm round me I 
must have fallen from terror; but he al- 
most carried me through the hall and out 
into the garden, where were the children 
and the servants, all shivering in.the raw 
morning air. 

The whole sky was aglow, and Mrs. 
Conyngham (where was her headache now 
I should like to know ?) was rushing hither 
and thither, counting and recounting her 
children, and then diving into the burning 
house and bringing out all sorts of things 
—clothes, books, china, even an old pair of 
slippers of the Major’s, and piling them on 
the grass. 

Her husband and brother, and the men 
on the farm were pouring buckets of water 
on the flames ; and when at last the engine 
from Stoneham arrived, and began to play 
on the house, they went off to the rick- 
yard. 

I do not know that it occurred to me as 
shocking then, but I have since thought 
that the way Mrs. Conyngham behaved 
was extremely ludicrous, especially con- 
sidering her costume, which consisted of 
stockings, shoes, a short quilted petticoat, 
and a shooting coat of the Major’s. I had 
my dress on, but the consciousness of my 
night attire under it forbade my moving 
about, and I remained as quietly in one 
spot as possible; but she worked like a 
man, actually mounting ladders to help 
drag wet cloths over the hay-stacks ! 

At nine o’clock the danger was over. 
One side of the house was completely de- 
stroyed. The nurses and children were 
put into a wagon and driven off to Stan- 
hope Court. 

Mrs. Conyngham and I were in the sum- 
mer-house, where some one had spread 
some breakfast, when Captain Dacres ap- 
peared. 

He was black with soot, and smelled ter- 
ribly of burnt wool and smoke and he was 
dressed only in trousers and shirt, the lat- 
ter very much torn; but what mattered 
rags or dirt tome? I owed him my life! 

‘*My preserver!’ I cried, and fainted 
into the strong arms that had saved me. 
It is strange, and I do not know how a doc- 
tor would account for it, but I have al- 
ways kept the sense of hearing even in 
my deepest swoon, and now, while I lay 
apparently unconscious, with my head on 
Adolphus Dacres’s shoulder, I heard him 
distinctly say : 

‘“What am I to do with this idiot ?” 
Yes, those were his very words—‘* What 
am lI to do with this idiot?’ And then, 
“Why, Alice ! How dicky you look,”’and, 
letting me drop in the most brutally indif- 
ferent manner, he sprang to her side. 

Some women are very imitative. She 
lay forward across the table in a most un- 
becoming attitude, in apparently a dead 
faint. Major Conyngham came up just 
then, and the fuss those two men mad® 
over her was simply absurd. 








There is little more -to tell. My first 
essay as a governess closed with the burn- 
ing of Quarry Farm. 

I stayed for a few days at Stanhope 
Court, and then, Mrs. Grigson being yet 
unsuited, I swallowed my natural dislike 
to taking a situation in a tradesman’s 
family, and went to York, where I re- 
mained until Emily’s marriage called me 
home. 

I must say Mrs. Conyngham behaved 
very handsomely, and insisted on paying 
my salary up to the end of the three 
months. 

Strangely enough, I met at Mr. Lang’s, 
the other day, a young lady,a kind of 
cousin of his, who is now occupying my 
old position in the Conyngham family. 
She could not speak sufficiently highly of 
them, and professed herself devotedly 
fond of the children, while Mrs. Conyng- 
ham, she said, was ‘‘ simply splendid.” 

It is odd how tastes differ ! 


PARIS, FRANCE. 
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THE FREAKS OF FATE. 
BY ELIOT C. TRUE, 
Suc a tiny, tiny bit of a seed, 
Not so large as a grain of sand, 
The wind blew it down in the shade of a 
weed 
That had leaves the size of a yeoman’s 
hand. 
And nobody saw the atom small 
And nobody knew it was there at all. 


And the skies grew dark and the soft snows 
came 
And covered the world with their downy 
white, 
And the little seed without a name 
Slept snug and warm thro’ the wintry 
night, ; 
While tall shrubs fell in the blight of death, 
And mortal men gave up their breath. 


When the earth with the joy of spring was 
warm, 
And the sun shone down thro’ the April 
rain, 
There came a whisper a-through the storm, 
And a tap, tap, tapping on the pane, 
And the little seed put forth her head, 
“It is time to get up,” the raindrops said. 


So she dressed herself in the daintiest green 
That ever came from a dryad’s loom, 

And looked out timidly on the scene 
Like a débutante in a drawing-room. 

And the weed beside her grew up tall, 

And spread his leaves like a parasol. 


And the little flower-face was white, 
And her heart was gold as the sunset sky, 
And the far-off stars smiled down at night, 
“And a merry brook went singing by. 
’T was a sheltered, safe and cosy spot, 
And she was happy but knew it not. 


A honey bee chanced, all gayly dressed, 
To pass by the fair one’s open door, 
With his cutaway coat and his yellow vest 
And a grace she had never seen before; 
So she dropped him a little courtesy, 
And he stopped and said he would stay to 
tea. 


He ate with the greed of a gormand quite, 
And she of her senses half bereft, 

Was weak with anger and pale with fright 
As she saw him pocket what was left. 

And she likely said ‘“‘ Oh, dear me suz !’’ 

And he flew away with a hateful buzz. 


And then she lifted her frightened eyes 
To the rough, kind weed, who stooped and 
said: 
‘*To woo such company is not wise ; 
You had better leave it to me instead.” 
But the maiden flower was asmall coquette, 
And she said, ‘I will, but not just yet.” 


A rude hand plucked the sheltering weed, 
The sun beat down with noonday power, 

The bee came back with his olden greed, 
And ere the dusk of the twilight hour 

The tender flower hung low her head 

And lay by the side of her lover, dead. 


But list and listen, so strange is fate, 
And what will happen no man can say, 
And be it early or be it late, 
Life springeth out of death alway. 
And down by the brook in the sun and the 
rain 
The weed and the flower are growing again ! 


And so, “‘ the freaks of fate,” I think, 
Are never freaks by a long remove, 
But each is a little shining link 
In the chain wrought out by the hand of 
Love, 
The hand that guards the tiniest seed, 
That guides the growth of the meanest 
weed— R 
The same Love orders your life and mine 


Though our ears are deaf to the voice divine, 
TOLEDO, 0. 
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COLONEL MARDEN’S SUBSTITUTE. | 


BY EDITH ROBINSON, 


COLONEL MARDEN was generally looked 
upon in Townsend as a pleasant man, a 
good townsman, contented with a world 


news, Mr. Allen had relaxed, for to his 


| hard, grasping nature the idea of his son’s 


that, save for one misfortune, long ago | 


forgotten, had used him well. Few there 
had sufficient ability themselves to meas- 
ure the ability that had made him a power 
in the town—that would have made him 
a power throughout the land had it not 
been for that which he had * forgotten.” 

Only the death-blow to his ambition. 
When the Grand Army of the Potomac 
was disbanded, Colonel Marden, with a 
Confederate bullet in his side, had resumed 
his practice of the law. Still in the twen- 
ties, he was sent to General Court, and be- 
fore long to Congress. He was spoken of 
as one of the rising men of New Hamp- 
shire. 

It was then that the bullet began to as- 
sert itself, and the end of it all was that 
Alfred Marden had to give up all active 
work, accept the position of Register of 


| and all strove to lighten his chores that he 
| might have more time for study. 


ised the eager, trembling boy he would 
give him the last year at the academy and 
his time should he win, with the proviso 
that if he failed, he should settle down to 


farm work without any more “ pestering | 
| afaid to ask about what had already been 


of him.” And Sam on his side promised. 

He had all the support of the others 
though, not only in the sympathy that is 
so great a help in our endeavors, but one 


In sol 


| emn conclave, Jerry proposed to take on 


| 
| 


Probate, and resign himself to spending | 


the rest of his daysin his native town, 
only occupying himself with the light du- 
ties of his office. Downright idleness 
would have been intolerable to him. 

A quiet, unenterprising town was Town- 
send ; but it was his native place, and the 
big, gray stone house had stood on the 
square since the days when it was in the 
midst of green fields, and half the town 
was ‘‘ Squire Marden’s” farm. 

** A smart man, and a good one,” 
body said of the present Squire. 
body but one or two. ‘ A good man, and 
a smart one,” said that one or two. 

He had always been interested in the 
Academy and had done much for it. But 
the offer he had made last fall overshad- 
owed everything else. It was made to the 
graduating class, and conduct—in school 
and out—and recitations throughout the 
year were to be considered. What boyish 
heart did not throb as the Colonel spoke to 
them that memorable Monday? 

Think of it. 
be sent to Dartmouth, and then would re- 
ceive a law education in Colonel Marden’s 
own office. Not only gratuitously, but—for 
five years after graduation—in receipt of a 
handsome salary as clerk. He meant, Colo- 
nel Marden concluded, to give the winner of 
the prize precisely the advantages he him- 
self had, had. Nobody heard the sigh as 
he sat down, though,indeed, it would have 
been difficult to have heard anything as the 
boys took in this magnificent offer and 
clapped, cheered, and pounded in the un- 
mistakable fashion boys have of mani- 
festing their approval. 

No wonder every one of the twenty 
made up his mind on the spot that he 
would win the ‘‘ Judgeship ” as it grew to 
be called, or that for the next few weeks 
there was such perfection of recitations 
and conduct that Mr. Alden thought the 
millennium had set in. Every one, no mat- 
ter how hopeless the case, from Sandy 
Magee, always at the foot, up through the 
whole scale of ability and perseverance to 
the two who after those first weeks, began 
slowly to distance the others. 

Arthur Rand was the minister’s son, and 
the struggle it would be to his father 
to send him to college was a large factor 
in his determination to win. He was a 
pleasant, gentle-mannered boy, naturally 


every- 


Every- 


painstaking and methodical, not quick, 
but with an indomitable power of “ stick- 
ing at it” that had always insured him 
victory. 

Sam Allen of half a 
dozen who had grown up somehow in the 
big bare farm-house just outside the vil- 
lage. His father was a hard-workeng 
farmer with no thought beyond his daily 
labor,and considering he had done enough 
by his children that they were clad and 
fed in plain, homely fashion. Too much 
** eddication” was bad for soul and body, 
and he had the prejudices of his class 
against lawyers. 

Sam had had hard work to get permission 
to go to the Academy at all, but for more 
money—even to give him his time—to be 
expended on his education, that his 
father had refused to consider, and his 
nay was indeed nay. 

But when Sam had come home last 
September, brimming over with the great 


was the eldest 


Billy to pump water and feed the hens, 
while the girls agreed not to call upon him 


and dandelion gathering, to buy a student- 
lamp like Colonel Marden’s, so that Sam 
could study by a good light, and they 
would not speak a single word all through 
the evening, so the kitchen, the only room 
warmed, could be quiet ; which was, per- 
haps, the greatest sacrifice they could have 
made, for the whole family were born talk- 
ers. 
fell through was, because next day, Sam be- 


ing informed promptly, vetoed them. The | 


girls, however, persisted in part, and even 
took the pains to call upon Colonel Mar- 
den to find out just the name of the lamp, 
where it was to be bought. And 
somehow, the Colonel was so kindly inter- 
ested, the whole plan came out, with Sam’s 
stern refusal. 

Sam was quick, but he had depended so 
much on his ready wits that his memory 
He was careless and hasty of 
temper, though speedily over any out- 
break. What he lost on 


and 


was poor. 


| made up on recitations, and his averages 


| was always well filled and that the paths | 


were as high as Arthur’s. If he had heavy 


odds against him, it was equally to Ar- | 


thur’s credit that the wood-box at home 


| about the modest little parsonage on the 


The lucky fellow was to | 
| gray 
more promptly than anywhere else. 


other side of the common from the big | 
and | 


house, were shoveled cleaner 

June came, and opinion was divided 
among the Academy boys as to which 
would win, Arthur Rand or Sam Allen. 
The usual examinations were over and 
nothing was talked of but the decision. As 
to the two most nearly concerned, they 
hardly ate or slept in that momentous 
time. 

The thirtieth had come. The company, 
The big hall could hardly have held 
another one. Everybody was impatient 
for the moment after the Valedictory. 

That came at last, too. Colonel Marden 


too. 


The only reason these amiable plans | 


examinations he | 
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| about him suggestive of his military life. 
getting an education at another’s expense, | 
| was irresistibly attractive,and he had prom- | 
| to orders, and was impatient at the least 
| dereliction or delay. 


| nervous when his turn came to answer the 
himself the milking and wood-chopping, | 
and put away documents. 
| everything” he certainly had, but he 
for a single errand and to put their money | 
together, hardly earned by berry picking | 


| than ever to win, if only to spite Arthur. 


painful in its intensity. 
| in the very air. 
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both soon found that there was much 


He demanded an exactitude to the mi- 
nutest detail, an unquestioning obedience 


Sam was quick at grasping the routine. 
Arthur, when his week came for active 
business, would often sit biting his pen, 


thoroughly explained. Sam’s prompt ‘Yes, 
sir” at any brief command often called a 
brief nod of satisfaction, and his disor- 
dered desk a frown and a glance at the 
neat array on Arthur’s. Arthur looked 


mail, Sam when it was for him to copy 
‘* A place for 


changed the place too often for the rule to 
be a golden one. 

The natural outcome of it all was that 
there was a quarrel. It was a trifle that 
was the outward cause. Sam hung his hat 
on Arthur’s nail. The latter put his own 
over it, thereby causing the new straw, 
bought by Mandy’s strawberry-picking 
money, to fall on a pile of inky rags. Dis- 
covery came at noon. 

“TI say,” began Sam, indignantly, ‘I 
call that mean business; you did it a-pur- 

se.” 

“It wouldn’t have happened if you 
hadn’t been so clumsy with the ink-bottle,” 
Arthur made answer, calmly. 

‘‘T’d rather be clumsy with my hands 
than my head,” retorted Sam, thus un- 
pleasantly reminded of Colonel Marden’s 
silence that morning on finding a pool of 
ink on his desk. ‘I don't have to tell 
anybody to wait till the Colonel comes in 
or ask him questions eternally about an- 
swering letters.” 

** And I’ve never sent off a letter of ad- 
ministration with my own signature in- 
stead of the Judge’s. Maybe you think 
though you're a judge yourself, already,” 
sneered Arthur. 

‘‘T’m a judge of a decent fellow, and if 
you don’t leave my hat alone in future, 
I'll knock yours off your stupid head,” 
threatened Sam, putting on his blackened 
headgear and walking off with wrath in 
his heart and a more settled determination 


It lacked but one week of the two 
months and neither boy, reviewing the 
time, could tell if he had the advantage. 
It seemed to both—nay, to ali, for every- 
body in town was hanging on the result— 





that a straw would turn the scale either 
way. Each kept a watch on the other, 
It seemed to be 
Colonel Marden, mean- 


| time, kept his own counsel. 


had risen, was advancing to the front of 


the platform. 
He was beginning. Hush! 
“Tt is difficult to award the prize. Many 


The straw 
A will disappeared, not to be found 


Then something happened. 
fell. 


| this time, after a brief though annoying 


have done well, but there are two so far | 


ahead and so evenly matched that I can- 
not at present decide. 
a further trial, with, moreover, a special 


delay, but hopelessly and finally lost. 
It was one of unusual importance, and 
in response to the many calls to look at it, 


, Colonel Marden could only produce, with 


I want to give them 
, evidence—in the ‘*‘ Wills” volume. 


view to seeing which has the greater apti- | 


tude for the calling that will be his. Dur- 
ing vacation, I propose taking both into 
my office. 
that the successful one can enter college at 
the beginning of the term. The two are 
Arthur Rand and Sam Allen.” 

So the expectation and suspense were 
over for the time, and in the hubbub that 


followed more than one boyish heart hid | 


its disappointment. 

On the following Monday the two boys 
appeared at the Probate Office. Colonel 
Marden explained briefly the outlines of 
the business, and set them to work. 


copy—all papers relating to the Registry 
were duly entered in the big volumes 


ranged round one side of the fire-proof | 


the other attended to the 
more active duties. 

But if Colonel Marden had been puzzled 
before, he was doubly so now, as the 
weeks went on and the two young fellows 
seemed so well matched. 

Arthur never forgot where he put a pa- 
per. Sam’s heart went to his boots more 
than once when queried as to the wherea- 
bouts of this or the other petition or li- 
cense. Pleasant and kind as Colonel Mar- 


vault—while 








den invariably was to his young clerks, 


| Sam downcast. 
The decision will be made so | 


apologies, the copy in Sam’s hand—fatal 
There 





was search high and low. Colonel Mar- | 
| den looked annoyed, Arthur elated, and 


he was sure he had replaced the paper, as 
indeed he had kept watch and guard over 
his besetting fault the last week. For once 
Colonel Marden expressed himself unre- 
servedly. 


lose you a case or cause you to overlook a 


, fatal flaw on your adversary’s side, Sam,” 


he said, gravely; -nd the boy felt that 
just at the last he had made a fatal mis- 


| step. 
It | 
was arranged that one week one was to | 


No wonder, too, that Arthur was corre. 
spondingly elated, as the will still refused 
to ‘‘ turn up.” The last week was slipping 
by, and every night he drew a sigh of re- 


lief at the thought of the clean record of | 


that day. The door had opened at the 
Sesame of carefulness and perseverance. 

Colonel Marden—this* was Wednesday 
—had sent him to look up an estate in a 
certain unused Index, whose dates were 
those of the last century. 

The volume opened of itself, and be- 
tween the leaves lay a thick folded paper. 
Arthur’s heart gave a bound that almost 


stifled him, as with a kind of premonition 


he caught it up. 
Yes, it was the lost will. 


It was no use repeating | 


‘In the name of God, Amen. I, John 
B. Thornton, of Dalton, County of ——” 

He had read thus far by a kind of fasci- 
nation. 

‘Isn't it there, Arthur?’ called Colonel 
Marden’s voice. There was thesound of a 
chair pushed back. ‘ Perhaps ”— 

The thoughts rushed through the boy’s 
brain as he stood there, transfixed, will in 
hand, and struggled with the tempta- 
tion. 

How had it found its way to this vol- 
ume never before taken down—certainly 
not by Sam. Could the Colonel himself— 
no, impossible. One of the lawyers? 
Yes, probably. There were always more 
or less in and out. He must have had it, 
then, in consulting the old Index, care- 
lessly left it there, and Sam was guiltless, 
and he would be even with him again, 
more than even, for he was ‘“ smarter,” 
Arthur reluctantly acknowledged, and 
they were there that Colonel Marden 
might see which was the smart one. 

The quick, firm step was near the door. 

His advantage would be gone in an- 
other moment. Only three days more. 
He could not give it up. Oh, he could not! 
And it was not his business to bring it for- 
ward, either. Very likely Sam had left it 
there, after all. He was forever leaving 
things in unheard of places. 

Of course he would not do anything so 


| mean as to hideit outright; put it in his 


pocket or destroy it. He would just leave 
it there and give Sam the same opportu- 
nity of finding it. The struggle was suc- 
ceeded by a glow of self-righteousness that 
he had not put it forever out of his rival’s 
way, when, too, that rival was so hateful 
and mean a fellow. 

Twenty pages lay upon Sam’s hopes and 
ambitions, as Colonel Marden turned—no, 
he never turned, wheeled into the room. 

* Yes, sir, Ill have it in a moment,” 
Arthur made answer, so coolly as to sur- 
prise himself. Yes, he would have been a 
fool to have done differently. 

Surer yet was he that he had chosen well 
when Saturday came. It was Court day, 
too, when the court meeting at Paulsboro’ 
the Register would be away all day in at- 
tendance. He was in the office a short 
time in the morning, and it was just as he 
was going that he said : 

‘* By the by, Arthur, I heard at the last 
moment that the Loring case may be 
called. Get the papers ready, and if neces- 
sary I will send for them. Don’t fail. I 
promised Judge Baxter to attend to it. 
You understand ?” 

“Yes, sir,” responded Arthur, easily; 
but his heart sank. 

Still, he had the morning before him, 
and the papers might not be sent for, after 
all. He knew enough about Colonel Mar- 
den by this time to feel that after that 
* Yes, sir,” it would be an unforgivable 


| thing to fail him. There was nothing par- 


ticularly difficult about the case, only a 
puzzling technicality that had occurred 
again and again, but which he had been 
unable as yet to master. 

But he would look it up. Surely there 
was time. 

And perhaps he might have succeeded, 
though his brain fairly reeled with his 
efforts; but everything seemed against 
him. There were more callers than usual, 
several of them old farmers who persisted 
in telling him their story from beginning 


| toend,and there were papers called for 
‘* Indicative of carelessness that might | 






and ceaseless momentary interruptions of 
** The Colonel in?” till noon came, and he 
had not yet mastered that knotty point, 
while every moment the ‘‘ Probate Direc- 
tory” seemed to grow foggier. 

He remained in the office through the 


| dinner hour. 


Perhaps, after all, the papers would not 
be sent for. This, as the afternoon wore 
on, became the hope to which he clung 
most fondly. 

Three o'clock and he began to breathe 
easier; four, and he relaxed his efforts. 
The office closed at five. Half-past, and 

| tipping back on the high office-stool, he 
gave a glance of unconcealed triumph at 
Sam, duly met and interpreted. 
Quarter of five. A week from now he 
| would be in Hanover, a Freshman, with a 
| little pin, his society pin, on his waistcoat, 
and coming home vacations to see the fel- 
| lows of his class plodding on in stores or 
rusting out their lives on farms, like Sam 
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Allen, who once had actually thought he 
could get to college over his shoulders. 
Well, he would meet him kindly— 

The door opened. A boy in uniform en- 


tered; he had a yellow envelope in his 
hand. 
‘*Here! Give it here!” called Arthur, 


and tore it open. 

‘Send papers at once, without fail !” 

The express went at 5:15, and he had 
been trying in vain all day. There lay the 
papers, to be sure, but they might be use- 
less, and Colonel Marden receiving them 
at this juncture—he was a quick-tempered 
man, too, beneath his  self-control—it 
would be fatal. 

For a moment Arthur buried his face in 
his hands. He must take the chances. 


He took the papers, folded them once, | 


twice, to fit the big envelope. Sam looked 
up. 

‘*Give ’em here,” he said, gruffly. 

Not understanding the motive, 
grasping at the action as at the proverbial 
straw, Arthur gave them, mechanically. 

Sam spread them out, looked them over, 
asked shortly for other papers, made a cor- 
rection here, an addition there, flung one 
into the waste-basket and replaced it with 
a different blank. Then, without a word, 
he tossed them all back. 


| Arthur. 
but | 


ae hoe corn, after; all! 
| they say at home, Jerry and the rest. 

| He was unconscious that he had risen, | 
| half in involuntary act of racing to tell | 


What would 


them, but fettered by something else. 
He was looking at the man before him. 


| Yes, they spoke truly who placed his good- 


ness before even his brains, and they—he 
and Arthur—had stupidly forgotten that. 
If he could only live to be like him; 
to be truly his substitute. He cared 
as little as he realized that the for- 
bidden tears had come, so thick that 
everything was in a mist, that he was 


stretching both his hands out, blindly, | 


gropingly. For what, he had no idea. 
Perhaps for instinctive seeking for help in 
the resolution of that moment. 

As in a mist, too, came Colonel Mar- 
den’s concluding words’: 

“TI am sorry for your disappointment, 


not one in a thousand would have done 


| differently. But what I wantin my sub- 


When Arthur returned, out of breath, | 
| Communications for this department showld be ad- 


from the express office, Sam had his hat 


on, that same inky hat, whose stains were | 


plainly visible. 

‘* Tsay that was immense of you,” began 
Arthur. ‘‘ I’m no end sorry we can’t both 
have the place.” 

‘“* You needn’t be, and I don’t want your 
thanks,” responded Sam, sternly. 
Colonel's a brick, he’d hired us both and 
he’d promised the Judge. If you were 
such a fool as not to be able to make out 
the papers, it was my place to, that’s all’’; 


‘“‘ The | 


and off he went, with a dreadful slam to | 


the door. 

The hardest part of it all was at home, 
telling them whohad believed so in ‘“‘ our 
Sam.” He spoke with as much indiffer- 
ence as he could muster. Next week he 
would begin to pick the potatoes. He 
made a brave show of interest in farm 
work to his father. That was all he was 
fitted for, blunderer that he was. 

Only—how he hated it. Involuntarily 


came to him again. But he had prom- 
ised, and it was all at an end. 

It was no use. The bread was choking 
him. Why did not somebody speak— 


stitute, highly asI prize intellect, is not 
one-half so much what men know as 
‘smartness,’ as what they instinctively feel 
as Honor.” 

SWAMPSCOTT, MASs. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 
SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 
1. Syncopate religious denominations, and 
leave complete assortments. 


» 


3. Syncopate a growth in the sea, and leave 
a substance in the earth. 

4. Syncopate to bend, and leave to pause. 

5. Syncopate part of the year, and leave a 
destructive insect. 


| in a nut-shell, the solution of the whole 
| mystery. To this end activity, vitality and 


It was a hard test, my boy, and , 
| triumphs in building u 





DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Foundation word, flag root, cross-words: 
1, Four; 2, Loo; 3, Addia; 4, Great. 


METAMORPHOSES, 


1. Body—bode, boll, boll, ball, bail, fail, | 


on, foul—soul. 
. Lead—load, goad—gold. 

2. Hill—hall, hale—vale. 

4. Father — rather, bather, 
mother. 

5. Love—lave, have—hate. 

6. North—forth, froth, broth, booth, sooth 
—South. 

7. East—last, lest—West. 

HOW NOT TO BE SICK. 


To fight disease away, and keep it out, is 


brother — 





health go together. When malaria and con- 
sumption make their attacks, the system 
has been enfeebled, and is therefore, — 
to be damaged by them. The weakened s 

tem needs a vitalizer. Such a help to hea th 





is found in Compound Oxygen, a remedy 
which has achieved its most ——- 
the feeble, restor- 
ing the prostrated, and drivin out deep- 
seated chronic maladies which had threat- 
ened the destruction of their victims. The 
way in which Compound Oxygen does its 
work is plain and simple. There are no 
drugs to swallow; no annoying experiences 
to be endured; but through it the circula- 
tion, the digestive organs and the whole 
system receive new life, and thus acquire 
power to throw off disease and to resist new 


| attacks. To follow up this interesting sub- | 
| ject, procure from Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 


Syncopate to seize, and leave to barter. | 


6. Syncopate a dishonest person, and leave | 


familiar conversation. 


7. Syncopate part of a flower, and leave a 


loud noise. 
8. Syncopate two, and leave one of two. 


9. Syncopate longitudinal extensions and | 


leave untruths. 
10. Syncopate secretes, and leave hastens. 


11. Syncopate movements of the sea, and | 


| leave fastens. 
12. Syncopate listened to, and leave a drove | 


of cattle. 


13. Syncopate to excite, and leave a flower. | 
14. Syncopate a weapon, and leave a deli- | 


the picture of a student’s room at Hanover | cate material. 


15. Syncopate pertaining to life, and leave 


| a small bottle. 


16. Syncopate an ointment, and leave to 


; rescue, 


why, for pity’s sake, were they all looking | 


at him, 
too? 

He pushed his chair back and went to 
hisownroom. What, such a baby as to 
cry—never! Arthur must not see him 
with red eyes. The first thing they fell 
upon was the burnished student lamp. 
He flung himself on the bed and the cry 
came. 

The boys were to be at Colonel Marden’s 
house at eight that evening. Arthur was 
already in the library, with the look of tri- 
umph on his face that he tried decently to 
cover as Sam entered; he had not come 
at his usual pace. 

He took the chair to which the Colone] 
pointed, and sat looking into the fire. He 
must notcry here. He looked almost sul- 
len. Mercifully, Colonel Marden began at 
once. 

‘“‘T have made my 


was their bread choking them, 


decision,” he said. 


“It may relieve you, Sam, to hear that I | 


found the lost will to-night, in an old In- | 


dex which you had never touched.” Was 
there the least possible emphasis on the 
** you?” Was it chance that for a moment 
his glance rested on Artliur? ‘So you are 
exonerated. 


Perhaps the man I fit out as | 


my substitute to fight the good fight will | 


only be, like myself, in the rank and file; 
perhaps he will be a leader of men. 
‘* Be that as it may, 


I want one who can | 


put self away for the welfare of another, | 
| Lima, Rome, Washington, Thebes, Lisbon, 


who can be true to cause rather than 
party, magnanimous to an enemy, and 
with whom outward considerations can 
weigh nothing against his own instinctive 
sense of right. 
examination in that, too, and one of you 
failed. 

**My choice is—Sam Allen.” 

The face by the fire was transformed. 
What, to go to college, not to disappoint 
them, not to dig potatoes and pick apples 





I gave you a competitive | 


17. Syncopate the richest part of a thing, 
and leave to fill completely. 

18. Syncopate a sticky substance, and leave 
a term sometimes applied to the head. 

19. Syncopate hurry, and leave to detest. 

The central letters form the names of two 
vessels now attracting attention. 


M. 
DOUBLE SQUARE WORD. 
eee & a 
ee & H eee # 
oe * * *% % 
* % % % * % % % 


Left-hand Square: 1, The substance from 
which new plants and animals are generated. 
2, A kind of ostrich. 8, Fish of a serpent- 
ine form. 4, An earthly powder. 

Right-hand: 1, Degree of duration. 2, 
Thought. 38, Flesh to be eaten. 4, Takes 
food. 

The two upper words mean something that 
is quite close at hand. 


BEHEAD AND CURTAIL.—SELECTED, 
* eke Hee He 
* e*# #e & & 
* & & 
+ 
1. Behead and curtail rubs, and leave 
gauze made of silk often dyed black. 
2. Behead and curtail this, and leave a 
quick blow. 
3. Behead and curtail this, and leave each. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 14. 
BURIED CITIES. 
Belmont, Sidon, Brighton, 


New Haven, 


Oneida, Hyannis, 
Albany, St. Louis, Geneva, Raleigh, Hart- 
ford, Buffalo, Berne, Cairo, Newton, Salem, 
Macon, Easton, Toledo, Taunton, Ayr, Au- 
gusta, Sodom, Verona. 
FINAL CHANGE. 
Hap, Hal, hay, ham, hat, has, had. 
PREFIX. 

1. Bail; 2, wail; 3, nail; 4, hail; 5, vail; 7, 

fail; 8, sail; 9, mail; 10 pail; 11, tail. 


Venice, Ghent, Ithaca, | 








of 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, the treatise | 


which they send by mail to any applicant 
free of charge. — 





FOR INACTIVE 





When Biliousness comes like a foe, 
To sap the strength of high and low ; 3 
By day the strongest nerves to shake, 
By night to keep the brain aw ake; 


Let no one pine away in 
For TARRANT’S 8 SELTZER brings relief. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 Sixth Avenue, 
1338 and 1340 Broadway, 


HAVE THE PLEASURE OF_ INFORMING THEIR | 


PATRONS THAT THEY HAVE.JUST ADDED TO 
THEIR ALREADY EXTENSIVE STOCK OF 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


AND 


TABLE GOODS. 


A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF 


DECORATED FRENCH CHINA. 


These goods being exclusively from one factory 
are uniform in color and of the finest quality manu- 
factured. The shapesare the newest produced, and 
the designs of decoration the richest and most attrac- 
tive in the market. In this department, as in the 
others of our establishment, we are able to give to our 
customers the benefit of Importation rates. 


‘House Cleaning Time. 


Loss’ “Cream Furniture Polish” 
should be in every household. Large Bottle 20 cents. 


” 


F. H. LOSS, Jr. New York. 


NO MORE HAND-MADE 


BUTTON- HOLES! 


Anybe dy can use the “BLODGETT” 
AUTOMATIC BUTTON-HOLE ATTACH- 
MENT and make a perfect Button-Hole in 
a few seconds. Fitted to all Sewing Ma- 
chines. Send for gocceiptives girs ular and 


sample Button-Hole. 0 
M 


OOKE BROs. MFG, fo" ‘165 Lake St., Chicago 


MAKE YOUR OWN INK. 


The Walpole Ink Powder makes the best free flow- 
ing, jet black, writing ink in the world. Will not cor- 
e the pen. Color pormens nent. Cheaper than any 
first-class i fluid ink. If your stationer does not have 
it send twenty-five cents and receive sample, which 
makes three pints. The only ink to use for stylo- 
graphic or fountain pens. 


WALPOLE DYE AND CHEMICAL WORKS, 
44 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass, 


___ TRAVEL. 


TENTH SEASON. The 

most enjoyab« and econom- 
icalexcursionseverplanned 

ore furnish ae ‘orthe 

thanin a dag fouce ena 1 

and Hotels it-class. COMPANY Sevecr, By the 
Palatial, Fast, ‘a Steamship, ger 
Send for circular free. TT OURIEE, Boston. 
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— STATE STEAMSHIP LINE, 

BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW, AND 
BELFAST, (LARNE,) 

WITH THROUGH TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES 

TO LIVERPOOL, LONDON, DUBLIN, &c. STATE 

OF GEORGIA, Thursday, April 2ist,$ p.m. STATE 

OF NEVADA, Thursday, April 28th, 8 A.M. 

Cabin passage, $55 and $40, according to location of 
stateroom. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. Steer- 
age tickets to and from all parts of Europe at lowest 
rates. Pier 41, foot of Leroy St. For freight and pass- 
age apply to 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents, 
58 Broadway, New York. 











THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
TAKES sRANK WITH THE BEST 
RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. ITS 
TRACK OF WELL BALLASTED 
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-phine bit Cureé in 10 
days- No pay till cured. 
. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 








PRIESTLEY’S SILK-W ARP FABRICS. 


For spring comprise Camel’s-Hair of the Henrietta, Dra 


D’Alma, and Melryuse 


weaves, and Camel’s-Hair Mourning Cloth ; also, plain Mourn ng Cloth, the exquisite 


Crepe Cloth, whose 
loth. 


cetta, and Convent 
mer, and styles suited to the deepest mourning, and to combination with colors. None 
genuine unless rolled on a “‘ Varnished Board,” which is the PRIESTLEY TRADE MARK, 

The y are forsale by all the — al dealers in the large cities, andin New York City by 


Lord & Taylor, Stern Bros., 


Bepeeeets equals its beauty; Clairette, Imperial Twill, 


rine 


hey include materials for early spring and for midsum- 


cCreery & Co., Jackson’s Mourning Store, B. Altman 


& Co., Simpson, Crawford & Gimeee, Le Boutillier Bros., H. O’Neill & Co., and others 
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farm and Garden. 
The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 


make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


MELON GROWING. 
ALBERT B. MORRISON, 


NOTHING in this country surprises a gar- 
dener from England or the north of Europe 
more than the facility with which, in almost 
every part of the United States, melons are 
grown. To go intothe markets of New York 
or Philadelphia, in the month of August, 
and see not only the markets filled with 
melons, of delicious quality and sold at a 
few cents each, but besides, those countless 
sloop-loads, lying at the wharves, and wagon- 
loads standing in the streets; all this gives 
him the idea of having arrived in a tropical 
instead of a temperate climate. In fact, our 
summers are as warm as the tropics; and all 
fruits or vegetables which demand only a 
few months of growth to arrive at perfection 
succeed admirably in all but one or two of 
the coldest states. 

There are two little obstacles, however, to 
the easy culture of the melon in some parts 
of the country. The first is the striped bug, 
which makes its appearance along with the 
first few leaves of the young plant, and de- 
yours them sometimes in a twinkling; so 
that, not unfrequently, it is necessary to 
sow the seed two or three times over to get a 
regular crop under way. The second is the 
shortness of the summers north of New 
York, which makes the melon crop, grown 
in the open ground, rather later than is desi- 
rable. 

To guard against both the obstacles, we 
have found the following simple method, 
which is not at all new, so excellent and so 
certain, that we gladly recommend it to all 
our readers who find their melon crop unsat- 
isfactory, from either of the two causes 
pointed out. 

Provide yourself with a couple of common 
hot-bed sashes. Choose a sheltered spot in 
an open, sunny aspect. Take a couple of 
boards about eight or ten inches wide, and, 
laying your sashes on the ground side by 
side, mark their size on the surface of the 
soil. Then make a frame by nailing four 
pieces of board together, so that the sashes 
will just cover the frame. Set the frame on 
the surface of the soil, the front (which faces 
the south) a trifle lower than the back, so 
that the water will run off the glass. Level 
the surface of the soil inside the frame. 

This frame should be made ready about 
the time you would plant melons in the open 
ground—say, in this climate, about the first 
of May. If you desire an early crop, you 
may commence ten days sooner. 

The frame is intended, first, to start the 
melons with a little more shelter than the 
open air; and second, to guard them against 
the striped bug, till they are past the danger 
of its attack; that is, tillthey have made two 
rough leaves, when the insect seldom trou- 
bles them. 

No manure is needed; and, consequently, 
scarcely any of the trouble of a hot-bed; 
none of the careful watching and regular 
attention which a hot-bed demands earlier 
in the season. 

In order to be able to remove the young 
plants at the proper time from the frame to 
the open hills where they are to grow, the 
seeds must be sown on sods. This is at once 
the cheapest and the best of all modes of 
raising seedlings to be transplanted; be- 
cause the planting in sod is taken up and 
replanted with all the roots upon it, which 
are not in the least disturbed. 

Choose any mellow piece of turf, and cut 
the sods in uniform pieces—six inches square 
and two or three inches thick. Lay these 
squares of sod side by side, with the grass 
side downward, so as to cover the surface of 
the soil inside the frame. They should be 
placed about half-an-inch apart, so as to be 
the more easily detached by and by. Next, 
cover them about an inch and a half deep 
with the richest garden soil at your com- 
mand. Then take a stick, and make lines 
on the surface of the soil exactly correspond- 
ing to the squares of the sods below the soil. 
This will tell you exactly where to plant the 
seeds. 

As every one of the little squares of sods 
will form one hill of melons when trans- 
planted, sow the seeds in the soil which 
covers them accordingly ; that is, plant six 
or eight seeds to each square, and then thin 
out, when the plants form their rough 
leaves, to four plants. 

We have said that no manure or bottom 
heat is necessary. The warmth of the sun, 
indeed, is such that, in bright days you will 
have to open the frames for a couple of 
hours or more, in order not to bring the 
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at night, and in all unfavorable weather. 

About the 20th of May, or as soon as the 
plants have formed two strong rough leaves, 
and the season is become warm and settled, 
prepare the hills thoroughly, where the 
melons are to grow, by manuring and 
trenching them deeply. Choose a moist day, 
and, commencing on one side of the frame, 
slip the blade of a spade or transplanting 
trowel under one of the squares of sod. As 
you raise it up, place your hand under it, 
and you will find that it can be lifted up 
and carried to any part of the garden with- 
out in the least disturbing the roots of the 
plants. Now, open the surface of the hill, 
and plant the sod, watering it gently, and 
drawing the earth around the young plants. 
If done with even tolerable cleverness, they 
will not feel the removal in the least. The 
sod itself gradually decomposes, furnishing 
excellent soil for the roots. 

The plants should have been previously 
prepared for the open air, by gradually ex- 
posing them to the weather day and night 
(leaving them uncovered with glass), for a 
few days previous to the removal. 

We find no difficulty whatever with the 
striped bug in this mode of growing melons. 
The plants are kept covered for the greater 
part of the time, while they are in the ten- 
der stage, and the insects do not find their 
way to them till the leaves are too rough to 
be palatable. The cold winds of the early 
part of the season, which frequently so far 
check melons sown in the open ground as to 
greatly injure the crop, are by this mode 
completely guarded against. 

A common two-light frame, made in this 
aough way, will give plants enough to sup- 
port a moderate family fully with melons; 
and those who have experienced any of the 
difficulties we have pointed out, may make 
a trial of this mode the present season. 

NEw YORK CIrTy. 

i‘ — 


“ CUCURBITS.” 
EMILY THACHER BENNETT. 


To a Latin student or scholar, this general 
and abbreviated term forthe plants included 
in the natural order Cucurbitacew sounds 
better than the homely phrase once applied 
to the same, viz., ‘“‘the Gourd Tribe.” In 
the Linnean or artificial, system, cucum- 
bers are numbered in the order Monadel- 
phia. 

‘*A highly important order,’ says a popu- 
lar text-book. Not so important as some 
other classes of vegetation, and yet civilized 
mankind would sooner dispense with some 
attractive tree fruits than the humble prod- 
ucts of vines known as pumpkins, squashes, 
melons and cucumbers. 

Botanically the fruit of this order is a 
“pepo,” and, in a few exceptions, membra- 
neous. The flowers are never blue nor the 
seeds albuminous. Singularly, we think 
various books concerning ‘“‘ Useful Plants,” 
and ‘‘ The Geography of Plants,’ found in 
our great libraries, do not mention cucum- 
bers and their useful cousins. 

An attractive duodecimo, published at 
Boston in 1866, designed to be instructive 
concerning vegetable culture, does ‘“‘do jus- 
tice’ to cucumbers. It mentions no less 
than forty-five cultivators’ names for differ- 
ent varieties. This book also, of course, 
gives good space to pumpkins, with hand- 
some illustrations. One cucumber is called 
‘““The Doctor.”” Probably it claimed to be 
anti-choleric. The ‘‘Roman Emperor” 
doubtless was an “old”? variety ; ‘‘Napoleon 
III’ “a fine new sort.” Here we are told 
that muskmelon seeds will retain their 
germinative properties from eight to ten 
years. Better not trust them at such an age 
in these enterprising days! Hints for culti- 
vation by a work s0 old might not elicit from 
our farmers and gardeners a “thank ye.” 
The ancient Greek name for the cucumber, 
anglicized, is Sicyos. It is believed to have 
been cultivated in the East from a remote 
antiquity, and to be a native of Southern 
Europe as well as Africa and Southern Asia. 
Pliny says the Emperor Tiberius had cucum- 
bers on his table every day in the year. The 
plant was known in England in the time of 
Edward III, and seems to have been lost 
sight of during the Wars of the Roses, and 
again cultivated in the reign of Henry VIII. 
It is recorded that the village of Sandy, in 
Bedfordshire, has been known to furnish 
London market with 10,000 bushels of ‘“‘Gher- 
kins” and other cucumbers in one week. 
This cooling, crisp, appetizing “fruit of (a) 
vine,” a growth of hot climates, generously 
adapts itself to colder lands. It is now, as in 
ages past, highly valued in Egypt where nu- 
merous varieties are known, some producing 
larger, more nutritious fruit than those fa- 
miliar in our country. The rudest natives 
of inner Africa also subsist in part on cucum- 
bers, probably uncultivated, although Prof. 
J. D. Hooker in his “‘New Zealand Flora,” 
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ous in a wild state.” He found only two 
species on these islands, one a squash, culti- 
vated by the natives of Colense, which they 
call Hue; the other, a “coriaceous, spinous 
nut,’’ Sicyos, or one-seeded cucumber. 

Dr. Hooker speaks of our Cucumber sativus 
under a specific Indian name, and says it 
grows wild along the whole Himalayan 
range, where he has observed and gathered 
its small, bitter fruit. 

The bitter, laxative principle pervading 
this class of plants is medicinally valued in 
some. A well-known drastic drug, called 
Ceolycinth, is prepared from Cucumis Coly- 
cinthis of Japan. A West Indian species 
bears fruit the size of a pullet’s egg, popular 
in Britain for pickles, ‘‘ Gherkin.”’ 

“It is said of Eliezer, the Tanite (whoever he 
was), that among his innumerable works 
three hundred volumes were devoted solely 
to the subject of sowing cucumbers !”’ 

Scarcely might a writer in this electrical 
age, dare to offer three hundred words rela- 
tive to the cultivation of this not universally 
favorite edible. Quoting, however, from an 
agricultural editor, we venture this: 

“If properly cared for an immense crop of 
cucumbers can be raised from the growth of 
plants outside of one barrel. . . . We once 
gathered from such a growth in one season four 
and a half bushels of cucumbers. Around the 
barrel were eighteen vines; two pailfull of 
water were leached through the manure each 
day, going direct to the roots.” 

He also says: “‘ This method of cultivation 
seems especially adapted to village people 
who have a small space for gardening.’’ The 
method is as follows: 

“ Pulverize a spot of rich soil, place a headless 
cask on the end; drop one of the heads to the 
bottom of the barrel inside; this is to carry all 
the water to the outside of the barrel under the 
surface of the soil. Plant the seed in a circle 
around and about three inches from the barrel. 
Fill the barrel full of rich manure packed close. 
After the plants have come up, water slightly by 
pouring into the barrel, merely keeping the soil 
moist.” 

The melons, with their numerous varie- 
ties, belong to the cucumber genus. As 
“melons ” they have an interesting history, 
quite asold ascucumbers. The muskmelon 
is believed to be identical with the ‘‘ Melo- 
pon ”’ of Galen, the ‘‘ Pepon”’ of Dioscarides, 
and the “Melo” of Pliny. At present, in 
Greece it is called Peponia. In the begin- 
ning of the sixth century the Spanish 
called it melon. It never has been found 
wild, although wild cucumbers are well 
known at this day. De Condolle, author of 
the ‘“‘ Natural System,” thinks that origi- 
nally melons and cucumbers were confined to 
the valleys in the south of the Caucasus 
mountains, and chiefly to the southern 
coasts of the Caspian. The melon entered 
Britain, from Jamaica, about A.D. 1570. The 
English now cultivate muskmelons very 
carefully in hot-beds in order to produce 
extra fine fruit similar to that common in 
India and Persia. Watermelons are not 
popularly raised in Britain. 

The melons of Persia, famous for their fine 
qualities, are said to be surpassed by those 
of Bokhara, according to Burnes the trav- 
eler. He says: “‘ The dry climate and sandy 
soil of Bokhara seem to declare it the native 
land of the muskmelon,” and, “ no fruit can 
be more luscious than the melons of Bok- 
hara.”’ 

Some melon fruits of Turkestan, not un- 
like our watermelon, grow to the size of 
three or four feet in circumference, and are 
very delicious. 

In these and other regions of the East mel- 
ons are classed as ‘‘ hot”’ or “ cold,’’ which 
we easily distinguish as ‘‘ musk” and “ wa- 
termelons.”’ 

According to M. Jaquin, the cantaloupe 
derived its name from an estate near Rome, 
belonging to a Pope, ‘“‘ Cantaluppi.”’ 

In the extensive cultivation of melons in 
Persia some wealthy persons keep many 
thousands of pigeons for the purpose of fer- 
tilization of the grounds. This is considered 
the best ‘‘manure’”’ for the vines. Seeds 
from Persia are apt to degenerate without 
particular treatment. Persian melons do not 
ripen very early in our climates. They re- 
quire a long, warm season, and have an ex- 
tremely thin rind. 

In his “‘ Life,” written by himself, “ Ba- 
ber,’”’ a Mohammed by name, a Tarter con- 
queror of India, born in Turkestan, senti- 
mentally declares that he shed tears while 
cutting and eating of a melon brought from 
his native country. The imperial founder of 
the Mogul or Mougol dynasty was touched 
with homesick memories by the flavor of a 
melon. 

The ‘‘ Kankoa,”’ an Indian variety of wa- 
termelon, produces fruits that “‘ will keep” 
several months. It is an oval about six 
inches long. Its seeds contain much farina 
and oil. They are ground into meal for 
food. 

“Cucurbita,” the pumpkin and squash 





genus, less luscious and less famous histori- 
cally, provides vegetable food to many who es- 
teem its productions. The pumpkin is a native 
of the Levant; the egg squash of the Astra- 
khan; the several natural varieties of the 
crook-neck squash, Nuttall informs us, were 
long ago cultivated by the aborigines west 
of the Mississippi. The climate of Califor- 
nia is very partial to “mammoth” and 
““marrow”’ “winter”? squashes, producing 
them almost incredibly large. It also has a 
native ‘‘ pie-mellon,” used only in the cui- 
sine, which must be cooked, flavored and 
sweetened to be eatable. 

Again alluding to Cucumis citrullus, the 
watermelon, we note that in 1574, Rauwolf 
found it growing in gardens at Tripoli and Al- 
eppo, under the name of Bathieca. The root 
of this word is said to be from the Hebrew 
Abbattichim, the name of a melon sighed 
for by the Israelites in the wilderness; the 
same plant now affords “chiefly the food and 
drink of the Egyptians several’ months of 
the year.”” Twenty-five hundred years ago, 
Isaiah’s prophecy against Jerusalem pictured 
in comparison the ‘‘lodge,”’ or rude shelter for 
a lonely guard of the growing crop in ‘‘gar- 
dens of cucumbers,”’ and melons, such as to 
this day are to be seen in the Orient and 
Northern Africa. 

The Gourd or Calabash, forms another 
genus of the “Cucurbits.”’ This hard-fruited 
vine is of great vaiue to inhabitants of the 
tropics. The Central Americans convert its 
ligneous rind into culinary and other vessels 
of many sizes and shapes, often ornamented 
with imitations of carved designs. 

Gourds are cultivated, as long ago in 
Africa and Asia, where the inner parts, are 
considered eatable boiled in their “shell” 
with rice, meat and condiments. In II 
Kings, iv, 39, the Bible informs us that cer- 
tain poisonous wild gourds had power to put 
“death in the pot.” 

It is not generally known in this country 
that a good substitute for spinach “greens” 
may be provided by the young leaves and 
buds of squash and pumpkin vines. Might 
they not be cultivated for that purpose?” 

BROOKLYN, L. J. 
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THE LAW REGARDING OVERHANG- 
ING TREES. 


THE question often arises who owns the 
fruit of a tree standing near the boundary- 
line between two proprietors. It is generally 
supposed that the fruit on the limbs over- 
hanging one’s land belong to him; but this 
is an entire mistake. If a tree stands 
wholly on your land, although some of the 
roots extend into the soil of your neighbor 
and derive support and nourishment from 
his soil, he has no right to any of the fruit 
which hangs over the line (11 Conn. 177; 38 
Vt. 105; 25 N. Y. 126); and if he attempts by 
force to prevent you from picking it, he is 
liable for an assault and battery (46 Barb 
337; 48 N. Y. 201). 

In one instance a lady, while standing on 
the fence picking cherries which hung over 
the line, was forbidden to do so by the ad- 
joining owner, who was at work in his gar- 
den ; and, in the scuffle to prevent her, she 
received some bruises on her arm, for which 
he had the pleasure of paying the neat little 
sum of a thousand dollars. If your fruit 
falls into your neighbor’s lot, you have, I 
think an implied license in law to go and 
pick it up, doing him no unavoidable dam- 
age (113 Mass, 376; 12 Vt. 273). 

If, however, a fruit tree stands directly in 
the division line, and is what is called “‘a line 
tree,’’ both parties own the tree and fruit in 
common, and neither can cut down the tree, 
or seriously injure it, without being respon- 
sible to the other (12 N. H. 454; 34 Barb. 547; 
25 N. Y. 123). 

Sometimes persons are tempted to poison 
or secretly kill a neighbor’s tree of some 
kind, which stands near the fence, and casts 
a baneful shade on their garden-plot; but 
this is dangerous business, and the party do- 
ing so may possibly find himself inside the 
county jail for a twelve months, where the 
rooms are apt td be small and not always 
very clean! The safer way in such cases is to 
cut off the limbs which hang over your side,or 
dig down and cut off the roots, which un- 
doubtedly you have a legal right to do; but 
it would not be safe to use the limbs for fire- 
wood, or otherwise convert them to your 
own use, lest you have to pay their value, 
more or less.—Bennett’s Farm Law. 
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GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
> Per. Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano................ $38 00@40 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer.................... 45 00 
Wheat ch APRS ON aE 45 00 
a ll ENA Seip ae ape me 46 50 
AA Ammoniated Superphosphate 
RE RET AS oe aa a re 37 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer............. 82 50 
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I ntncrekns ve <ocesc 00@35 00 
Raw Bone SE per oo 
Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, per ne 
Economical Fertilizer for Potatoes 28 00 
Warran Pure Raw Bone Meal, 
RE 5. ha toa cass er krack 00@33 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 Ibs........... 00@28 00 
George B. Forrester’s Specialties : 
Corn or Wheat Manure............. 45 00 
Potato or Grass Manure............ 45 00 
, "eer 46 00 
Cabbage or Turnip Manure........ 47 00 
ME Serene... BOE 
nda rphosphate...... .-- > 00@: 
pret bin ia Bone “apap oe a « 31 00@53 50 
8. Phosphate... .......0+---eeeee- 7 00@29 00 
Ground Bone.......... .scsccscceees 30 00@S2 50 
Crescent Bone..........0--++seceeees 28 00@50 5O 
Potato Fertilizer..........------ .. 45 00@47 50 
Tobacco Fertilizer........------ 45 00@Ai 50 
Buckwheat Fertiline ORY Se 51 00@33 50 
Mapes F. and P. G Co" s Specialties : 
Potato Manure............--scccesee 45 00 
Corn Manure.........----- we 48 00 
Vegetable Manure........ 45 00 
Complete * A” Brand 88 00 
Tre Superphosphate...... 29 00 
M. Pearson’s Specialties : 
a State Superphosphate..... 50 09 
cin eeendenses canes escedorense 25 00 
Fine Ground Bone and Potash..... 30 00 
& Co.'s Specialties : 
Farmer’s Friend Fertilizer......... 40 00 
5 York Soluble Bone.......... : 30 00 
A. L. Sardy’s Specialties: 
Phospho-Peruvian Tee 86 00 
Concentrated Plant Food........... 28 00 
Alkaline Phosphate................ 24 00 
ns occ vgs cesneso' 29 00 | 
Williams, Clark & Co.’s Specialties : 
Americus Bone Super posapnate.. _ 58 00 
Royat Bone Phosphate.. - 52 00 
pine Potato Fertilizer......... 45 00 
Fish and Potash.... ....... 35 00 


Americus Pure Bone Mea 
ASHES.—We quote 4@4%4 cents for Pot and 
5a5i4 for Epeert. 


- AGRICULTURAL. 


MU RR AY & KEENE, “Flushing, N. 
offer for sale American Elm. 
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EMPIRE STATE GRAPE | 


A magnificent stock of one and two year old vines. 


Order directly from the original introducers. Send | 


for Circulars. 
PRATT BROTHERS, Rochester, N. Y. 


IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS,—Safe- 
ty Steam Engines, best Railway and Lever Horse Pow- 
ers, Threshing Machines, Straw Preserving Threshers, 
Disk and Spriag Tooth Harrows, Eagle Sulky Horse 
Rakes, Cultivators, Feed os, | Feed Seeameers, Grain 
Seeders, Corn Planters, Plow: S ulkies, Hay 
Presses, etc., etc. Established Matos Send for Mustrat- 
ed catalogue. Wheeler & Melick Co., Albany, N. Y. 


D. S. WILSON, 


FLORIST. 
51 West Fourteenth Street, 
Funeral Designs of any ote Surnished at short 
notice 
FLORAL DESIGNS AND DECOR A FIONS 


EFULLY ARRANGED 
Choice Biante and Bulbs. Prices" Reasonable. 





ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 
NURSERIES. 


ADORESS, 
W.S.LITTLE, 
Bochester, 
N.Y. 


lognes 10c. ¢ 
ers. Wuoresa.e List Free. 


VAPORATING FRUIT 


treatise en ry roved metho PPCCS profits 


ciigree aa AMERICAN ORO a. 
BLOODGOOD NURSERY. 


ESTABLISHED 1790. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Bushes, Vines. 
Plants, Evergreen Trees and Shrubs. In fact, every- 
thing in the plant line that is hardy and desirable. 
Catalogues free. 


MURRAY & KEENE, 


___———séFilushing, N.Y. 


Hussey’s Patent Steel Coulter Harrow. 

These Coulter Teeth Teeth and Irons sold 

Separate when desired. 

Paper patterns of frame 
a siven. 







sharp, light, strong, 
and durable, 


pre... of Plows, Harrow nd Horse Hoes FE. 
Address T. B. HUSSEY, NORTH BERWICK, ME. 











Rhododendrons 


of American grown hardy sorts. 


Red Flowering Dogwood 


And other Rare Plants. 


Parsons&SonsCo., 


LIMITED. 


Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


SHIPPER’S PRIDE PLUM. 
MARLBORO RASP-BERRY! 


EWELL ST RAW- 
CAYUGA GRAPE. Also al the 
der Fruits, Ornamen tals, ete. By 
ANDERSON, Union Springs, N 


MACHINERY 


KNUCKLE JOINT 
SCRE w ‘PRESSES, 


Graters, Elevators, etc, 
ALSO 


PRESSES 


For Seed Oils, Bailing Goods, Leather, Tankage and 
almost every purpose requiring pressure. Send for 
Catalogue. 

BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., 


196 West Water Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SAS TILIZERS. 


High Grade, Reliable, Lasting. 


Manufactured in dry condition, thereby assuring 
full weight of fertilizing material. Most flattering 
results where used side by side with other p eee. 
tions. Where there are no agents for these terti izers 
orders direct to the manufacturer will receive prompt 
attention. Pood for Catalo; oR: 

JOHN M, PEARSON, Hudson, N. Y. 


Ww. Cc. WILSON, 
FLORIST. 


45 West 14th Street, N. Y. 


Choice Plant and Flower Decorations at Reason- 
able Rates. 


Kissena 
















Catalogue of Plants mailed to all applicants. 


GEO. B, FORRESTER, 


169 Front Street, 


OFFERS FOR SALE 
SULPHATE AMMONIA, 
NITRATE OF SODA, 
DISSOLVED BONE BLACK, 
MURIATE OF POTASH, 


| SULPHATE OF POTASH, 





NITRATE OF POTASH, 
STRICTLY PURE GROUND BONE, 
ALSO 


4 
FORRESTER’S OOMPLETE MANURES 


FOR ALL CROPS. 
_ The above Goods free from Smell. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


For 1s Ye y. ears our Great At a: ae erties obese 


atest and dinzibu standard sorts in differ. 
ent sizes an ices to suitall. a ,VIGOR- 


OUS PLANTS 
$8 to $2 
e per Hundred. 











IT HAS 
STOOD THE 
TEST OF 
TWENTY-SIX 
YEARS. 








That this Phosphate is the Best General 





Fertilizer in Use is ~~ —— 
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HIGHEST 
AGRICULTURAL 
VALUE; 
AN 
UNPARALLELED 
RECORD. 


* * © 








* # * # 


admitted. Com- 


parisons with others by selected analyses and yaluations or by testimonial letters are needless, 


for BRADLEY’S PHOSPHATE is itself the Standard by which others are measured. 
standard of quality and condition will be strictly maintain 

articles on Commercial Fertilizers, written expressly for us b 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn.,and former director 0 


riment Station, and by 


I. 
retary State Board of Agriculture, and Inspector of Fertilizers, of Ohio. 


Its —— 
Send for oar" containin 
Prof. W. ATWATER, © 
Ernecticut A * Agricultural Ex- 


President Iowa A College, late 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER CO... . BOSTON. 





(515) 31 














DUTTON GRINDER 


a 76 Perfect Mowing 


GT MACHINE KNIFE 


CRINDER. 
Weighs but 18 Lbs, 


Can be carried pate aes Send gad pttnched to Mow- 
ing Machine Wh r Descriptive Cate 
logue. Agents antes te oy ae County. 


R. H. ALLEN CO., 189 Water St., New York. 


CLIMATE, SOIL AND MARKETS, 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 


Hotels for Sale, Ample Scope of Lands 


CENTRAL AND NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Adapted to Wheat, Fruit, or Wine Oulture, 
ALSO IN 


NEVADA GRAZING RANGES. 


Lard-seekers’ tickets issued and cost deducted from 
purchase money. 

For health, equable seasons, where out-door work 
can be pursued every day in the year in this region, 
with all the accessories of a high civilization. Ad- 


dre: 
2a WM. H. MILLS, 


Land Agent, Cc. P, R. » R.,San Francisco, Cal, 











» ; FARMS &-MILLS 
sty 
&. B. CHAPEIN S* nib cnet = 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


YEARLY SALES 
50,000 Tons. 


We oeoin offer this old 
established and reliable 
Fertilizer, which during 
the pas' post yoae has fully 

its high repu- 
tation. For Farm Crops 
of all kinds, Fruit T: 
ardens, whs, an 
Flowers, it has no supe- 
rior. 

For sale by our 
throughout the U hited 
=» States. Pamphlets con- 
f= taining testimonials and 
manttns forwarded 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


General Selling Agents, Boston, Mass, 


“THOMPSON'S. EVE-WATER, 


cient remedy 
for diseases of the Eye yee eee a world-wide 
reputation during the} eae trod ears; and it 
is a remarkable fact that this 7 reputation has been sus- 
tained simply by the merits of the medicine itself, 
and not by any puffing or extensive advertising. The 
many thousands who have used it will bear tommony 
to the truth of Sn statement. Megasectures only ¥ y 
oO THOMPS TROY, 





SON, SONS & CO., 
OM by all’ druggists. 


Price B cts. 






Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest, 


CATARRH 


for Cold in he 3 me, 
Headed e, Hay Fever, &c. 





oly 


—FOR— 


Indigestion and Dyspepsia. 


A POTENT REMEDY FOR 





Indigestion, Acute and Atonic D Chronic 
and Gastro-Intestinal Catarrh, C "bolepa Infantum, 
“a in convalescence from Acute Diseases. 
ver 5,000 physicians none sent to us the ray fatter- 
ylin as a remedy for all diseases 
‘om —— digestion. 
fata years we have manufactured the Di ive Fer- 
YSICIANS’ use, and for the past 
year DIGE: has been ‘ A extensively pre- 
scribed, nay to-day ® stands withows 9 a .~y as a diges- 


tive agent. It is not a secre but a acientific 
preparation, the formuta af nich nis is plainiy a on 
each bottle. 4 eat DIG 8 created 
by a careful a 


very agreeab| 
le to the most delicate stomach. 
bi ity of our statements we would respectfully refer to 
all Wholesale and Retail Druppiste and PHYSICIANS 
generally. Price $1.00, Sold by Druggists, or 
wm. F. EIDDER & ©CO., 
MANUFACTURING CIEMISTS, 


83 John st., N. ¥. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 

WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has ‘“‘ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt letters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office | 
on the receipt of one dollar each, or sent | 


(postpaid) to a ny P.-O. in the United States, 
on the » secant of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents each. The usual price is $1.50. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any a dress upon receipt of the very 
low prices named. 

ENGRAVINGS, 
THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 


eth | PRO A MATION, "by Ritchie. 
Size of Sheet, rare 


THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED eTATES. 


BESO, TRID. 0 0 ccccc cs cagphbeseapscessesecebee 506 200 
The Same in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver............ «+ 4 Jesese’ 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8.GRANT. Size, 16x20.. 1 00 


EX-VICE-PRESIDENT HENRY WILSON. 

GUBO, OED 0c cccnsccccccvcrcescsscoccveseccsocces 1 00 

sf ane PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COL- 
AX. Size, 16x20. 


Rbasccascont opapinagoreccesee 100 
EDwin M. STANTON. Size, 16x20............ 100 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20.............. 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white pa 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 
Tre “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LIN- 

COLN.” By Frank B.Carpenter. Bound 


in Cloth. 360 pages. Price.................++ 75 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound 
Cloth. 10) BOGDE: . cod. Bviigépces+cbysccecctsss 50 


Orders, with the cash inclosed. to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


'251 Reoeirayy New York, 


The Sndependent 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 





32 Numbers (postage free). .............0..000-00 $3 00 
39 ” (9 mos.) (postage free)........ ... .. 225 
26 = (6 mos.) ©  Mipiietentennh 1 50 
17 - (4 mos.) TS ltpabatedeurans 1 00 
13 ” (3 mos.) MT TTT TTT TTT 75 
4 7 (1 month) oS - " ‘Sessebede oeke 30 
2 x (2 weeks), a "re 20 
1 Number (1 week), eatin 10 
One subscription two years....... Scie ae 5 00 


Two subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 


Three subscriptions, one yéar each, in one re- 


Sana vnctncoeecs Sbncccen beccsunasddePanthe 7 00 
One subscription three years...................0s+ 700 
Four subscriptions, one year east, in one re- 

WIR cc anne scsdvccecuncacoedbeoteseaapeuniugs 8 50 
One subscription four years..............ceeeeeees 8 50 
Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 

Rass ccnp sconesnes concrecescesvqvesseuenmase 10 00 
One subscription five years.............s00cseee0s 10 00 


Any number over five at the same rate invari- 

ably with one remittance. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1,04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 


RATES. 
“TRIAL TRIP.” 


In order that any one so inclined may read a few 
consecutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and 
thus learn its value, we offer a month's subscription 
asa “Trial Trip,” for ® cents, which can be remitted 
by postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 
6B Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

(2 Remittances should be made in Meney Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or express Money Orders, if 
poesible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money in a REGISTERED LETTER. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 


tection against losses by mail, and al) postmasters are 
obliged to register letters whenever uested to doso. 
Remittances by Postal Notes at the risk of the 


i entered on the subscription books with- 
out 1 be maoen it. advance. 
RS are particularly requested to n 
the os of their subscriptions, which is aawape 
given on the yellow address label on the last page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
=. L. ae expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


“THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient poontes 
for the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
mitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by the 
change in the Gete  f —— on eae little paw 
ticket attached to a which change is made 
be et the first or at week after the money is re- 

aoe But when a postage stamp is received the re- 


= will be sent by mail. 
rs. SAMPSON +7 OW & CO,, No. 188 Fleet § ym | 
are — r agents in London to receive subscriptions an 
advertisements. 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


Address 
P.-0, Box 2787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS, 
1887, 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 

ooo $$ ——— 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column. 
Gimeory sacar ‘Time Page& Business Botigns 


cccccecccocsceseceta bag 








4t times (one month).. 








13 —— ag three “ 
6 ix ix “ 
52 “ (twelve “ )50c sod twelve “ 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BO ccc ccstsncsauceoessss scbncescnseaces $1 

4 times (OMS MOMTH).......ccccccrcccsccvces S5c. 

B ne three mapa. 

a3 “ ag 9 80c. 
READING NOTICES......... NE DOLLAR PER AGATE 


Orrin, wien TIME. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES...... Two DOLLARS,PER AGATE 
NE. 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES. Firty CENTS A LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND Di ATHS, not capone four lines, 
$1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 


Payments for oseetiip may be made in advance. 
Address all lett oe tnd 


THE INDEPENDENT, 3 
251 Broadway, New York 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity,strength 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi- 
nary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 

ywders. Sold only in cane. or AL BAKING POWDER 
ComMPANY, 105 Wall St., 


FRANCIS BACON'S 


Late RAVEN & BACON. 


These Pianos are renowned for their strength and 
evenness of tone, pleasant touch and smooth finish. 


19 and 21 WEST 22d St., Near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 307 Wabash Ave. 
‘ 


FACTS! 


AVERILL PAINT 


Has been before the Public for 18 Years, 
and has proved, by test of time, to be the 


VERY BEST PAINT 
ON THE MARKET, 
IT IS READY FOR USE! 


More economical than Lead and Oil, covers better, 
and is far more durable. We guarantee this Paint 
will prove satisfactory to td pe when applied 
according to directions. not mean a guaranty 
of satisfaction onlu when the paint is first applied—as 
any paint is satisfactory when first applied—but our 

rin A embraces a sufficient time to properly test 
ita me 

The . is the 
constantly receiving: 

J. J. THOMAS, EsQ., editor of the Cultivator and 
Country Gentleman, Union Springs, N. Y., writes: 
have now used the Averill Paint yearly for nine years, 
and it has given entire satisfaction, being cheaper, 
pth | sooner, adhering better and lasting longer than 

other p»int that | know of. Please send me, etc. 

4 on. P. T. BARNUM, Bridgeport, Conn., says: 
have used the Averi!l Paint on over sixty of my build- 
ings with entire satisfaction. In future shall use no 
other. 

RossMAN & Mc¥INstTRY, Hudson, N. Y., 


purport of testimonials we are 


write: The 


Farmers’ National Bank, of this ‘city, was painted 
with the Averill Paint in October, 1978. Jt is being 
painted #t present time, November, 1884, with the Av- 


erlll—will use no other. /t is the most prominent 
building in the city; cost $75,000. 
Send for Sample Cards of beautiful shades to 


SEELEY BROTHERS, 


32 Burling Slip, New York City. 


AE 


PIANOFORTES. 
Tone Touch Workmanship and Durability 


LIAM KNABE & CO. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street. 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue. N. Y.- 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Barrett, Nephews & Co., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, New York, 
DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH DRFSS GOODS and 
Garments without ripping. Send for Circular and 

>rice-list. 


THE CHILTON PAINTS are made of 
Linseed Oil and contain no chemicals, water or 





ure 
pen- 


zine. These paints om account of their durability 
peeve the most economical. If your dealer does not 
eep them send for color cards and petoee to Chil- 


ton Manuf. Co., 48 Maiden Lane, N. Y., or 141 Milk St. 
Boston, Mass. Will remove May Ist to 147 Fulton St..N.¥ 


ST EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


aay 





CTHE ONLY GENUINE) ONLY GENUINE 


UNEQ UALLED for CEMENTING 













789 PARAS’ 1:37, 


' $6.00, 


"234 BROADWAY ( 222%, 


Llsedeall INDEPENDENT, 


[April 21, 1887. 
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HEALTH, 
COMFORT, 
ECONOMY. 
A Pretty Foot with a| 
Perfect Fitting Shoe, 





HOUGH & FORD, | Ask your dealer for 


jthem, or send a pos- 
ital card to us for the 


address of firm selling 


our Shoes. 
is most desirable, and 
‘an be obtained by HOUGH FORD, 
wearing HOUGH & Rochester, 
FORD’S celebrate?’ 2 
shoes. oo ROCHESTER, N.Y. | New York. 





Send SIX Cents | 
for a sample 


INENE 


CoOL 
na | Pair “f Ou 


Indispensable and economical. 
are completely REV Le aap oa ~' 
fect fit. Address, stating 
REVERSIBLE COL ILAR ., 
Mass. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


This is HALF 
SIZE CUT OF 
SWEEP-SECOND 
WATCH, Price, 











Made of cloth, and 
Correct styles. Per- 


25 Kilby St., Boston, 


s THIS SAME 

\ WATCH without 
Sweep-Second 
Hand, Price, 85, | 








| 


MANHATTAN 
Watch Co. ; 
YN, = 


For $5.00 we will deliver free of qharee u 


ceipt of $1.00 we will express C. O. D privilege | 
of cqamans our PAIN SOLID NICKEL 8 s EI 
AT ‘or $6.00 the same WATCH with aw SEE 


For $7.00 our STOP WATCH for 
timing HORSES, BICYCLES, etc. All are WAR- 
RANTED time keepers and have eve appearance of 
the most expensive watches. For $1.00 extra will send 
either style in GOLD PLATED cases, guarant 
acid proof; the handsomest watches for the money 
e over a Money will be refunded if watch is not 

satisfactor 
WE REF sf R TO PUBLISHERS OF THIS PAPER. 


ROOFINC. 


Light, durable, inexpensive; suitable for aa, 
of Cas Seneetgeien. es not require skilled labor 


»_ WATERPROOF BUILDING RAPER,,,, 


ng uh Tr we 
shingle roofs, has no equal. 
prices. 


NEW Y ‘ORE. COAL TAR CHEMICAL CO.,, 
2 Warren Street, New York, 


IF YOU WANT A. 
TRUNK 


BAG, or 
Satchel, 


GO TO 


Crouch & Fitzgerald, 


The Most Reliable Makers. 

TLANDTST,, CORNER OF BROADWAY 
*? BELOW PRINC E 

AVE., BELOW 2D ST 

NE w YORK. 


If You Are Willing to Pay 
REASONABLE PRICES 


FOR 





for y-—-¥--R-- | 











FINE SHOES, 


In all the Prevailing Styles, Broad 
Sole COMMON SENSE a Specialty, 


GO TO 


CANTRELL’S 


25 West 23d St., N. Y. 











Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 


B A merits as o - . NBIC been fu.ly JE 


Established 1780. 





and endorsed Aga ey rs. Your 
ae ought to Rate it on him for it. 
6. Ss. WILTBERGER, Prop., oo Rk R. Becond St. Phil. 





VIAN \ STANDARD 


aS pT aval, 











Comfort Corset 


No Bones to Break. 
LATEST STYLE. 


Ladies who have not been 
fitted with this Corset do not 
realize the advantages it has 
over any other Corset. 

There are other Corsets with- 
= bones, but none so shaped 

to fit the form like the Com- 
TORT CORSET. 

It has a variet; 

sizes - each wa 


of shoulder 


The poco of Siewnes 
the form from a giv 
measure is peculiar to this re or- 
set, and is one of the things 
SECURED BY PATENT. No other 
Corset has more than one size 
at the top for any one wa:st 
size, consequently the variety 
of forms cannot so well fit- 
ted with any other Corset. 


It has all the style and taste of any French Corset, 
and yet combines ease and Comfort with elegance and 
shape. 

The same principle applies to our 
MISSES’ COMFORT CORSETS 
and CHILDS’ WAISTS, 


Manufactured and for sale by BOSTON COMFORT 
CORSET CO., Boston, MASs. 


t@" Send for Descriptive Circular 


showing prices and styles, with directions for meas- 
urement. Name this paper. Also for sale by leading 
Dry Goods Houses throughout the country. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


Fr. Beck & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


‘| HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Have now on exhibition their 
manufactures and importations 
for the Spring season of 1887, 
embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 


In English, French, German and 
Japanese Goods, REAL SILK 
and TAPESTRY WALL 
HANGINGS. 


Also 


REAL SILK HANGINGS 
READY FOR APPLYING DI- 
RECT TO THE WALLS. “A 
NOVELTY.” 

The exhibition exceeding in va- 
riety, extent and art develop- 
ment, any heretofore made. 


ONL 





ALSO 


MANUFACTURERS 
IN THEU, 


S. OF 


The Great 

Sanitary 
Wall Oovering. 
we” Ss PECIALLY 
PREPARED 

DESIGNS 





at 
PROTECTED BY PATENTS. 


Awarded the Gold Medal REDUCED 


at the International Health P 
Exhibition, London, 1384. RICES. 


Estimates and Special De- 
signs Furnished for Entire 
Interior Decoration. 

WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE FREE FROM AR- 
SENIC OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Av. and 29th Street. 


Branch Show Rooms, 











Fine French China ant Best Porcelain 


AT LOW 
a8 White Porcelain Dinger — , 
Fine white French China Di aoe 
Gold-band China Tea Sets, <4 places, 50: ae 3 % 
Richly Decorated China Téa Sets, 44 "ces $10 aad. 12 00 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, hite.. a oo 
— Dinner Sets, all colors and Gesigns.. 


Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc.. 
ow prices. 

ALSO ALL HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on application 


VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 
‘ Successors to 
HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute, N, ¥.C 


Orders packed and placed on, car or ced free of 
charge. Sent on receipt of P. O. M. Order 


far ieees: ay | 





W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MI DDLETOWN. 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses 


87 John St., New York, and 
19 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Ya 
Serene, Street Washers, 


“Wonzs FOUNDED IN 18382. 

Highest medal awarded 
them 1 the Universal Exhi- 
bition at Paris, France, tn 
1867; Vienna, Austris, in 1873; 
and Centennial Exhibition; 
Ys 


Dodd's sey hasta se; BOSTOD 








=e 
Low Estimates, 
Careful Service. 
Reliable D Dealing, 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 





Send fer a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 

There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It is 
smooth, qlomsy, durable, and economical. Any shade. 

N.B.—As there are imitations now on the market, 
see thatthe above TRADE MARK is on each package, 
and thereby get the ome RUBBER PAINT. 
Factories at 750, 752,754 Washington St., 

New York and Cleveinna: Chicago, 
and St. Louis, 


‘HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


WHERE TO GO THIS SUMMER, 
Send for Circular to the new 


HOTEL EAGLE’S MERE, 
ov erlogking . beautiful ae ~ top the 


All ctke HS 
_EAGLE'S fER Sonia ine Penn. 


BOARD. 


A LADY owning an elegant suburban regtence in 
the City of Provide cace. R. L., is desiri & coking 9 a 
few first-class familles to board for the Sprin 
Summer. The jocation is the best in the 











ready for occupancy oer April 35th. 
Address at 





dmirably Located 
t Cor. Eutaw Place and Lanvale St. 
cknowledged the Handsomest Site 
nd highest Elevation in the city. 
bundance of Pure Air 
nd Sunlight in qty Room. 
ctually the Cooles 
nd Cleanest Spot 4 Baltimore. 
dmirable Family Apartments 
nd Desirable Rooms f for Transients. 
bsence of Dust and Mosquitoes. 

No Bar. Other 






et thoroughly Healthful Home, 


ress, W 


Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE, 

CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 

DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


Opposite the President’s House, 
Washington, D.C. 
Redecorated and Refurnished, a hotel of 


. L. STORK, Proprietor. 








quiet Elegance, Celebrated for its Cuisine. 


T. E. ROESSLE, Proorietor. 


VICTOR BICYCLES. 


TRICYCLES. 











wonte . china, wap ine 4 1 Cor. 5th Av. and 380th Street. Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free. 
4 ia — : OVERMAN WHEEL Co., 
Nussia LE ment 4) Semple 20cstamps ——— SILK. nv iaght = Sit Pettenalll See a ee 182-188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mans. 
———— —— = 
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Tue INDEPENDENT Press 2] AND 23 Rose STREET. 























